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There's a lot more to, successful rat? 
neck bearings than merely the qi inatidat OR tice 
tion. Other more important roll neck bearing require- 
ments are: ability to”keep rolls in constant align- 
ment; maintenance of roll settings to hold close 
gauge tolerances; capacity to carry radial and thrust 
loads in any and all combinations; ease of roll 
changing; and ability to facilitate instant restart- 
ing of mill wnder full load after a temporary stop- 
page, thus saving steel. Timken Roll Neck Bear- 
ings give you all these advantages. The Timken 


Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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Pioneer railroaders had to literally 
cut their way through mountains. 


CUTTING THROUGH 


Reliance engineers have a 
REVANS® \ well-established reputation 
4 for cutting right through 
habit and tradition in approaching 


difficult motor-drive problems. 


For example . . . steel men frequently 
faced’costly shutdowns for repairs and 
replacements caused by driving-motor 
and roller shafts getting out of line. 


wnat ie ORR ta teninen, 





Cooperating with mill and roller 
engineers, Reliance got the answer by 
completely redesigning motors and 
mounting them directly on the end of 
the roller shaft, without coupling 
or gears. 


If you design or use motor-driven 
machines, you can get a lot of practical 
ideas, based on wide experience in many 
industries by calling in a Reliance man. 


Reliance Floating-motor 
Drive. Motor, rigidly 
mounted on driven shaft, 
és anchored to table bed 
through two coiled springs 
that cushion starting, re- 
versing. Floating-motor 
Drive simplifies and re- 
duces cost of table con- 
struction; reduces installa- 
tion axd maintenance costs; 
roller and motor can be in- 
stalled orremoved as aunit. 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 ivanhoe Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham + Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + Cincinnati + Detroit » Greenville (S.C.) * Los Angeles * New York 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Portiand (Ore.) + St. Louis * San Francisco (Calif.) * Syracuse (N.Y.) and other principal cities. 














BETHLEHEM PIPE 
is on duty in army camps 
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PREVENTS FALLING OF LADLE IN 
CASE OF HOIST ROPE FAILURE 


HIS ALLIANCE-PATENTED SPREADER BEAM 
on a 250 ton ladle crane exemplifies the extra safety 
features of Alliance Cranes. The load is equally distributed 
among FOUR separate main hoist ropes, which multiply 
load capacity and assure longer life. If one should fail, the 
mating ropes will carry the load and resultant shock is LADLE CRANES + GANTRY CRANES - FORGING MANIPULATORS 
SOAKING PIT CRANES - STRIPPER CRANES - SLAB AND BILLET 


relieved by heavy springs at each corner of the beam. This 


design also reduces fleet angle of rope to a minimum CHARGING MACHINES - OPEN HEARTH CHARGING MACHINES 
resulting in much longer rope life. 

Alliance will engineer cranes to the specific requirements 

of your plant, incorporating exclusive designs developed 

through 42 years’ experience as the foremost builders of 

the world’s largest cranes. 


THE ALLIANCE MACHINE COMPANY °¢ ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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| GRINDING WHEELS 





This free, instructive 64 
page book still available. 
Write for your copies. 





MACKLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of GRINDING WHEELS — JACKSON, MICHIGAN. U. S. A. 


Oleasalelthicl, in all principal cities 







Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee Philadelphia 





BEHIND THE SCENES 















The Music Does Down and Around 


@ It hasn't yet spread to the publishing business but 
perhaps in your plant you already enjoy the benefits 
of a plant broadcasting system with regular musical 
interludes to bo!ster your morale and production. It 
is very definitely getting to be quite a proposition and 
a dozen or more RCA experts got together the other 
day and had a conference on the subject. 

One problem apparentiy is to figure out what kind of 
workers like what kind of music, and Dr. W. A. Kerr, 
RCA’s psychologist, pointed. out that workers in Texas 
war plants show a strong preference for Mexican music 
and the plaintive range songs of the’r own Southwest; 
Midwest workers, many of them of Germanic and Scan- 
dinavian descent, favor the light classics and the more 
melodic of popular music; while in the East the workers 
go for the popular name bands mixed with a few classica! 
selections. 

On one point, all agreed. “Red hot” music is out 
during working hours. Jitterbugging in the aisles can 
hardly increase production. “Deep In The Heart Of 
Texas”, for ‘nstance, is taboo because it virtually halts 
work whi.e everyone joins in the handclapping. 

Undoubtedly it’s all a good thing but we can imag- 
ine nothing worse than coming in some morning in a 
Cole Porter mood and having to sit and squirm through 
Wagner for a haif-hour or so. 


Appeal to the Emperor 


@ Peter Fairfax Meyer, LaSalle Extension University 
War Production Training Staff, whose poem on the man 
who wouldn’t advertise ran here last week, is a man of 
many accomplishments. He tosses our way this week 
“An Appeal To The Emperor Of Japan”, which, he ex- 
plains, is to be adopted by the War Production Board for 
posters in war plants. 

Omnipotent and Omniscient Son of the Sun God: 

Situation she look worse on American Front. Yank 

Soldier get madder every day. Fight like Moon Devil. 

Swat Honorable Japanese as horse-fly. Unless Ameri- 

can production worker slow down, soldier strength 

grow like redwood tree. 

Almighty and Majestic Scion of the Sun, American 

she is one tough baby. Pouring in upon us are mil- 

lions—and hay that is not! 

That we are winning this war I beseech you to again 

assure us, before damned Yank kick all sun out of in- 

vincible Sons of Nippon. 

Banzai! 

Your servile, humble and obedient servant, 
General SO SOLLY SHUTO YANKO 


Six-Way Library 


@ STEEL’s reprint handbooks of the past year or so 
practically make a little library in themselves and al- 
though we have distributed over 20,000 copies, orders 
continue to flow in regularly and the inventories keep 
disappearing. There are six altogether and all are avail- 









able. You may have one or more now but here’s. the 
whole line-up in case you've missed one that you should 
have. Send your order to STEEL, Readers Service 
Dept., Penton Bu‘Iding, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MODERN SHELL PRODUCTION 

170 pages on production of high-explosive shell, shell 
and bomb fuzes, small arms ammunition. $1.50 per 
copy. 


MODERN GUN PRODUCTION 


52 pages on gun construction, gun forgings, gun car- 
riages, recoil mechanisms, range finders and fire- 
control instruments. $1.00 per copy. 


MODERN SMALL ARMS 


62 pages on design and manufacture of Johnson and 
Garand semi-automatic rifles, the Thompson and 
Reising sub-machine guns, machine guns, small arms 
ammunition and brass cartridge cases. $1.00 per copy. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR WELDING 


200 pages on how to get the most from arc welding, 
welding special. steels and alloys, how to make x-ray 
perfect welds, mechanized welding, control instru- 
ments, and other subjects. $2.00 per copy. 


IMPROVED FORGING TECHNIQUE 


60 pages on the structure and property of forgings, 
important factors in forging practice, efficient forging 
technique, resistance heating, designing dies and 
forged parts, and modern forging furnaces, $1.00 
per copy. 


NE STEEL HANDBOOK AND SELECTOR 

72 page Handbook containing history and develop- 
ment of NE Steels, test charts, and a series of User 
Reports on Successful Applications. Also a unique 
and sturdy slide-chart for determixing possible al- 
ternates for the more popular standard steels. $1.00 
per set. 


Friday Staff Meetings 


@ Every Friday afternoon on the ninth floor of the 
Penton Building the editors of Steet gather around the 
conference table for the weekly staff meeting. We wish 
you could sit in on one of these sessions and join in the 
discussion with the men who are working long and hard 
each week to give you and your associates the informa- 
tion which is essential to your business. 

The attendance at these meetings varies because more 
than ever before the editors of STEEL are out in the 
field, getting the news first hand, checking up on techni- 
cal developments and getting the opinions of your friends 
and your competitors all through the industry. 

We, fortunately, have the opportunity most every week 
to sit in with the editors and hear them thrash their plans 
and ideas out to a conclusion—hear them discuss the 
constant need of keeping STEEL easy-to-read, intelli- 
gently selective, and accurate. 
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office, Cleveland, 
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8, = 23, 1943. issue of STEEL, — every Monday at Cleveland, Ohio. Entered as second class matter at the post 
O., under . and anada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6; 2 years 


Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00. 














Even the “Experts” Were Stumped 
IN A QUIZ ON BAR TURNERS 


ope Warner & Swasey Single Cutter Bar Turne 

Do you run into oversized or under- sees more service than any other tool used in 
i ? 

sized diameters? turret lathe setups for bar work. 

Are you ever troubled with “‘barber- 


pole” or “Chinese-writing” finishes? Job studies of this tool in action in plants all over 


the country disclosed to our field men the urgent need 
Ever have a “lump” at the start of for a better knowledge of the mechanical details in 


a cut? 
the tool itself, and a better understanding of its usage. 


Ever cuss at the “sloppy fit’ of re- 


ground cutters? Many operators were not getting the best per- 


formance from the tool because simple adjustments 
were overlooked, cutters were improperly ground 


or wrongly positioned. 


This is no reflection upon these operators. Even 


the master machinist or veteran setup man can learn 


things about this important tool that he probably 


didn’t know before. 


That’s why a 32-page booklet about the Single 
Cutter Bar Turner has been written and is offered by 
Warner & Swasey as a guide to better finishes and 


increased production. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 


{OSV SPSe Seco s Seaeseeseac 


Warner & Swasey Operator's Service Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send booklet, “Better Performance from Single 
Cutter Bar Turners”. 


Name 


Address 


ST-'4 I work at (Compan A SSE eens: 





R &TER. FA ER, ] 2 LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Cartridge Cases of STEEL 
A Production Achievement 
made possible with @ 
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The dependable iong life H-P-M 
HYDRO-POWER Radial Pump 
Powers every H-P-M Hydraulic Press 
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Spotting Pinholes. . 


WS OF WESTINGHOUSE SERVICES AND 





IN METAL STRIP 
AT 1000 FEET A MINUTE 


4 


» foodstuffs depends upon the quality 
> of the metal sheet used. 


Racing toward Victory at 1000 ft. 
per minute, metal strip is rolling out 
of the nation’s mills in an almost un- 
broken strip. The danger of leakage 
or spoilage of vital war materiel or 


The responsibility of insuring that 
no defective metal strip slips through 
undetected is aggravated in the case of tin plate 


_ by the necessarily thinner plating of tin used 
' today. To attempt to spot minute holes in such 
| plate by hand is unsatisfactory at best, and a 

_ physical impossibility at wartime production 


rates. 


The answer to the problem has been found in 
an electronic device pioneered by Westinghouse, 
the pinhole detector. By means of this new de- 
velopment, imperfections smaller than 1/64 of 
an inch—most of which would be invisible to 
the naked eye—are automatically spotted, classi- 
fied and marked while the strip races through at 
its almost unbelievable speed. 


| Westinghouse | 


The detector consists of a light 
source, a phototube housing and a 
control unit. The light source, mount- 
ed immediately above the metal strip, 
provides intense illumination over the 
full width of the strip. Even a tiny hole 
in the strip causes light to shine 


a 


through, originating an electric im- 
pulse in the phototube. This impulse, 
magnified by an amplifier, operates 
an automatic marker or classifier which immedi- 


ately indicates the defective point in the strip. 


The ability of Westinghouse engineers to 
apply new electronic tools to the solution of 
this production problem is matched by their 
ability to be of equal service to you. For simple 
clectrical answers to your complex mechanical 
questions avail yourself of this no-charge con- 
sulting service. Just telephone your nearest 
Westinghouse office. Westinghouse Electric & 


East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


J-94589 


ghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Manufacturing Co., 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 

A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and production 
experience gained through years of 
working with the steel industry. 

In addition to engineering help on 


specific industry problems involving 


electrical power, these men can give 
you assistance on these other vitally 
important activities: 

PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT: engi- 


neering of equipment to meet war 
requirements. 


MAINTENANCE: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, last 
longer. 


REHABILITATION: redesigning 
and rebuilding obsolete equipment 


for useful service. 


MATERIAL SUBSTITUTION: 
adapting available replacements for 


critical materials. 


W.E.S. is available to all branches 
of the steel industry. Put it to use 
today on your production problems. 





High maintenance cost 


from dirty flood water... 
CAN BE ELIMINATED 


@ Your bearings and rolls will last longer with FIL- 
TERED WATER and your hydraulic equipment will 
give more hours of trouble free service. 


The success of ADAMS AUTOMATIC filters where 
others have failed is due to low velocity filtration. 
Where outdated equipment used 5 sq. ft. of filtered 
area, ADAMS AUTOMATICS use 100 sq. ft. For 
steel mill service, we recommend Adams monel 
PORO-SCREEN tubes capable of removing particles 
4/1000" and larger. The multiple tube design has 
no moving clearances and is fully automatic. One 
tube backwashed at a time while filter is delivering 
full rated capacity. Adjustable control gives flexibil- 
ity of backwashing—flood water more frequent— 
normal water less frequent. Built in four sizes from 
300 gpm. to 2000 gpm. Write for Bulletin 901. 


*x R. P. ADAMS COMPANY, INC. * 


75 CHICAGO STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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PORO-STONE 
AND 
PORO SCREEN 
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* Back from a bombing mission—an engine 
missing—a rudder all but shot away. Under 
srees, on sandy deserts, our skilled Air Corps 
mechanics are “keeping ’em flying” —within 
« arshot of enemy guns. 


Get er Flying 
in a hurry 


When a mission must be carried out, 
there is no time to baby an airplane! 
The machine shop may be under a tree 
with the sky for a hangar roof, but the 
orders are: “Get ’er flying —in a hurry!” 

It takes a tough ship to stand the daily 
pounding these missions entail. It takes 
a tough engine to keep that ship flying 
with minimum time out for repairs and 
overhauls. And this is the job that Pratt 
& Whitneys are performing—a job that 
is writing their fame in smoke and fire 


over Axis-ruled lands. 


But the toughness of these engines 
comes, not from rugged construction— 
not from “beefed up” parts, but from 
the close tolerances to which every part 
is held—a precision that makes possible 
great strength coupled with lightness. 


The lightweight precision gears that 
have been developed for this engine— 
gears that are today being made in huge 
quantities at Foote Bros.— give promise 
to American manufacturers of new effi- 
ciency and new economy in the trans- 


mission of power when the war is won. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


5225 S. Western Boulevard ¢« Chicago, Ill. 
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Common-Sense 





EKeonomics 






Few of us question the extent of the pent-up demand for goods that will follow 
peace in this country. It probably won’t take very long for that demand to 






spread over the world. 







The natives of Papua are seeing, for the first time, “houses that fly”. They 
are finding out that a bulldozer will clear more bush in a day than a thousand 






hand-wielded machetes. They have seen man-made ice that preserves food 


and cools drinks—on the equator. 







Such things, and hundreds like them, we can make so good and so cheap that 





the people of the world can’t afford to do without them. 






It won’t be much of a job to find ways and means for trading with the whole 





world, if we can make what this world wants good enough and cheaply enough. 










That will be in part the responsibility of Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle 
Automatics—cutting more metal parts, of higher quality, in less time, at 






lower costs. 







Our own economic thinking and planning for the future is pointed in that 


direction. 







ACME-GRIDLEY AUTOMATICS 
maintain accuracy at the 
highest spindle speeds 
and fastest feeds modern 
cutting tools can withstand. 


ro NATIONAL ACME Company 


CLEVELAND . OHIO 
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21 Concerns Offer the Phillips Head 


AMERICAN SCREW CO. ..... 
THE BRISTOL CO. ........ 
CENTRAL SCREW CO. ... 
CHANDLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
CONTINENTAL SCREW CO.. 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORP. 

THE H. M. HARPER CO. 
INTERNATIONAL SCREW CO.. 
THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO... 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 


NEW ENGLAND SCREW CO... . 
THE CHARLES PARKER CO. ..«% 
PARKER-KALON CORP. 
PAWTUCKET SCREW CO. 

PHEOLL MANUFACTURING CO.. 
READING SCREW CO. 


RUSSELL BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT CO... 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO, . 
SHAKEPROOF INC. ..... 


THE SOUTHINGTON HARDWARE MFG. CO.. . 


WHITNEY SCREW CORP. 


Out of the many screw heads designed 
through the years to eliminate screw driv- 
ing troubles, only ONE has gained wide 
approval by the men who should know 
most about screws...the men who develop 
and produce fastening devices. 

It is highly significant that the leaders 


VOOD SCR 


. Providence, R. 1. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
. Chicago, iil. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
. New Bedford, Mass. 
. New Britain, Conn. 
Chicago, Jil. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
. Cleveland, Chie 
. Keene, N. H. 
Meriden, Conn. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chicago, Iil. 
- Norristown, Pa. 
. Port Chester, N. Y. 
. Waterville, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
. Southington, Conn. 
. Nashua, N. H. 


in the screw industry ... 21 concerns... 
recommend the PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD 
as the first recessed head that is right in 
every respect! It assures you that screw driv- 
ing troubles will be ended when you spec- 
ify PHILLIPS. Also, it means convenience 
in buying, and prompt and capable service. 


SELF-TAPPING 
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Power Operated 
Electrode Clamps 

























The Hydro-Arc electric melting furnace has power operated elec- 
trode clamps. The electrodes are slipped from the floor. Men are 


not required to get on top of the furnace. Also it is the only elec- 








tric melting furnace having hydraulically positioned electrodes. 


Many Advanced Features 


These are two of the many advanced 
features of the Hydro-Arc Electric Melting 
Furnace. It has a record of especially 


low operating costs . . . it has low carbon 
pick up .. . low electrode and power 
usage. 


Low inertia counterbalancing and small 
reversing pump motors (which do not 
surge above their full current rating) 
result in (1) highest electrode speeds on 
automatic control, (2) most accurate 
positioning. The electrodes start and 
stop instantly in cooperation with the 
new automatic controls. There is less 
surging . . . improved power factor and 
less transformer heating. 


Write for more information about what 
has been called “The most important 
development in electric furnaces in the 
past twenty years’’. 





Size 12 MT Top Charge Electric Furnace 





S61 HILLGROVE AVENUE, LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS (A Suburb of Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A.) 
TELEPHONES: LA GRANGE 4545 and 4546 CHICAGO LINE: ENTERPRISE 1068 


Associated with Whiting Corporation 
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Of special importance to tin plate users This Weirite-quality electrolytic tin plate 
everywhere is the fact that electrolytic is being produced in a range of sizes to cover 
tin plate, of recognized WEIRITE quality, _ practically every need, and the Weirite trade- 
and bearing the WEIRITE trade-mark, is now mark is your assurance of uniformity in 


available. ductility, gage and coating. 


LIST OF PRODUCTS 

Bars ... Angles . . . Structurals . . . Piling . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Strip . . . Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets . . .Galvanized Sheets . . .Long Terne Sheets . .. WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate . . . Terne Plate 
—Special Coated and Roofing Ternes . . . Tin Mill Black Plate . . . Lacquered Tin Plate and Black Plate. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of | NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


August 23, 1943 
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ECeM 
ror 2300 |), wound-Aoter 


—~DRIVING CRUSHERS 
BELT CONVEYORS, ETC. 


HIS is the EC&M Unit-type Starter of 

Steel-clad design for high voltage wound- 
rotor motors. It is completely wired . . . totally 
enclosed . . . shock-proof, hence quickly in- 
stalled and safe. 


The EC&M 2300 volt Magnetic Contactor is 
oil-immersed in rear tank (a) with secondary 
acceleration panel (b) and disconnect switches 
(c) mounted in front compartment. 





EC&M Bulletin 1041 NEO- 
ee 5 pea Acceleration is by the EC&M NEO-TIME- 
outstandint r CURRENT (d) method ...a unique system for 
of dE 5\G bringing a.c. wound-rotor motors up to speed 
sail automatically. It accelerates motors quickly on 
, inrertoc whe light loads . . . lengthens time automatically on heavy 
1 petwee loads . . . yet forces motors to maximum torque when 


needed. 
Dvn 





pEATURE® 





For complete information on these EC&M Magnetic 
& a Starters for a.c. wound-rotor motors, ask for Booklets 
3 NEMA YP uous _S7 and 1041. 


A ) end 4 Where more than one 
\ : Pele motor drive isinvolved, 
EEE these motor control 
units can be central- 
ized at a convenient 

location. 





THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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This is a chunk of Bornite - weight 1'/s Ib. 


Pretty, isn’t it? But it takes a surprising lot of this “rock” and other copper ores to 


c supply today’s demands. A chunk of bornite this size is needed for the single ounce of 
; copper in the cup for ONE caliber .50 tracer bullet jacket. 

Nature doesn’t give up its copper easily. It takes time to mine, crush and grind the 
* ore, to smelt it . . . to refine the copper, melt and cast it. Only then is copper ready to 
r be remelted and alloyed, cast, rolled or drawn into commercial shapes such as sheets, 
i | wire, rods and tubes—in quantities never before imagined possible—yet scarcely 
a | enough to go ’round. So we ask that you conserve it. Use it wisely. 
_ : . ; 
8 Where is all the copper going? Everywhere. 950 Ib. in an M-4 tank, 348,000 Ib. in a 


submarine, 463,000 Ib. in a destroyer. And in the air, a place you'd least expect it, 
a Flying Fortress takes 2,968 Ib., a Curtiss P-40, 1,001 Ib. The Bell Airacobra, illustrated 
above in action, used 938 Ib. of copper in its construction. And as for ammunition—a 
single plane such as this, shooting continuously instead of in bursts, could “use up” an 
additional 280 lb. of copper in sixty seconds of combat. 





Turn the page and see the job that Anaconda Copper and its alloys Brass and Bronze 
are doing in the Aircraft Industry. 


DA THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ae General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
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Anaconda Copper Alloys are not newcomers to the Avia- 
tion Industry. They played an important part in the en- 
gines that made possible the first trans-Atlantic, trans- 
Pacific and round-the-world flights. 


But times and planes have changed, and with them de- 
signs for engines, structural equipment and accessories. 
New standards of aircraft engineering lean heavily on spe- 
cially developed copper alloys for hundreds of special- 
purpose applications. Some of these Copper Alloys are 
briefly described here—each performs its assigned task ef- 
ficiently and dependably, reducing maintenance and sav- 
ing priceless man- and plane-hours. 


AVIALITE* 915: This special aluminum bronze 
was developed by The American Brass Company for valve 
seats and guides to withstand the hammering or peening of 
valves on long, high speed flights. It is also remarkably 
resistant to pitting by carbon. The coefficient of expansion 
of Avialite 915 closely corresponds to that of aluminum 
alloy piston heads, making it an exceptionally suitable ma- 
terial for spark plug bushings. Avialite 915 has been ap- 
plied to many other aircraft uses including propeller hub 
cones, gears, bushings and machined parts. One of the fore- 
most builders of aircraft engines uses 85 different parts 
made of this Anaconda Alloy. 


OTHER ALUMINUM BRONZES: Ambraloy 
928 and 917 are other aluminum bronzes extensively used 
for the construction of aircraft and, together with Avialite 
915, are the most important copper base alloys used in the 
aircraft industry. While each has its special application, 
their outstanding characteristics are: (/)) Good corrosion 
resistance, (2) high strength, (3) resistance to oxidation at 
elevated temperatures, (4) good bearing qualities under 
certain conditions, (5) lighter weight ...5% to 10% less 
than ordinary brasses and bronzes. 




















For maximum performance, Copper Alloys often combine in one material 
the desirable properties of several metals. Illustrated here are a number of 
uses of Anaconda Copper Alloys in the Aircraft Industry. Some alloys were 
chosen for their high tensile strength combined with a high fatigue limit; 
others for their good spring qualities, hardness and high conductivity; yet 
others provide good bearing qualities with excellent corrosion resistance. 
Strong, tough, workable, weldable and machinable, Anaconda Copper Al- 
loys are readily adaptable to the high standards of aviation engineering. 
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‘The ‘going pages “Uustrate scm 

_ apecific applications of Anaconda Cop 
“per, Brass and Bronze as used in th 
Aircraft industry. To make the list 
complete would require @ great 
more pages. Parts similar to those il 
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4 om partial list is in- 
dicative of the parts, 


places, equipment and ac- 
cessories in which Anacon- 
da Metals are used in the 
Aircraft Industry. Forms 
include sheet, wire, rod, 
tubes,special drawn shapes, 
hot pressed parts and pres- 
sure die castings. 


Spark plugs 
Bellows 

Radio parts 
Condensers 
Terminals 
Thermostats 
Oxygen masks 
Battery parts 
Electrical instruments 
Gunsight parts 
Strainers 

Meters 

Gages 

Wire cloth 

Tie wire 

Water stills 
Carburetor parts 
Transmitter equipment 
Springs 

Rivets 

Indicators 
Generators 
Starters 

Gears 

Hydraulic assemblies 
Regulators 
Gyroscopes 

Drift meters 

Lens mounts 
Bushings 

Bearings 

Pump parts 
Magnetos 

Valve stems 

Valve guides 
Bolts, nuts, screws 
Other fastenings 
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TOBIN BRON ZE*: Tobin Bronze was one of the 
first scientifically developed copper base engineering al- 
loys. This copper-zinc-tin alloy was originated in 1885 by 
Lt. Tobin, a naval officer seeking an alloy to resist salt 
water corrosion. Since then, the fabricating technique of 
The American Brass Company has improved Tobin Bronze 
so that today it is outstanding as an engineering material. 
Tobin Bronze is used for airplane turnbuckle barrels (see 
inside pages), lock nuts, valve stems and many other mo- 
tor and equipment parts. In the form of wire and rod, 
Tobin Bronze is widely used for high-strength assembly of 
iron, steel and copper alloy parts by low-temperature 
oxy-acetylene welding. 


EVERDUR*: Everdur Metal, the original Copper-Sili- 
con alloy, was developed for engineering uses requiring the 
tensile strength of mild steel, immunity to rust and high re- 
sistance to other forms of corrosion. This metal is furnished 
in four standard alloys; for hot working, cold working, screw 
machine production, and sand casting. Manufactured to 
U.S. Army and Navy Specifications, Everdur 1010 tube is 
being extensively used for high pressure hydraulic control 
lines, fuel and oil lines. The high strength and high resist- 
ance to fatigue of Everdur tube provide especially suit- 
able qualities for this type of application. Contact rings for 
electrical controls on variable pitch propellers are also 
made of this versatile material, as are many types of bolts, 
nuts, screws and other fastenings. 


BERYLLIUM COPPER: For 11 years The Ameri- 
can Brass Company has been producing a wrought alloy of 
copper and beryllium. This metal, Anaconda Beryllium 
Copper, responds to heat treatment to a far greater degree 
than any other copper alloy, and possesses physical prop- 
erties in excess of those of other copper base metals. It has 
excellent spring properties, high tensile strength and en- 
durance limit, and good electrical conductivity. Because 
Anaconda Beryllium Copper can be worked and formed in 
its soft annealed state and then greatly strengthened and 
hardened by heat treatment, it has many useful applica - 
tions in instruments, gages, aerial camera parts and other 


aircraft equipment. 
* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“ANACONDA COPPER AND COPPER ALLOYS” 
This booklet, Pustication B-28, provides general constants, physical and chemical properties and descrip- 
tions of all standard Anaconda Products. A copy will be mailed on request. The inside pages of this insert 
show where Anaconda Metals are going in the Aircraft Industry—and why. 
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A 100% RECORD 


Awards on May 8th, 1943 to 








two plants in Kenosha, Wis., 


completed this 100% record for 
The American Brass Company. 


This is the story in terms of war production 


Our Connecticut plants were among the first in 
the brass industry to receive the coveted “E” 
Award for outstanding production of war ma- 
terials. Since then al/ our plants, including 
those in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
New York, have been simildrly honored. 

As the largest fabricator in the copper and 
brass field, The American Brass Company is 
keenly aware of its responsibility to serve the 
cause of the United Nations. 





WARTIME PRODUCTION RECORD OF U.S. BRASS INDUSTRY 
showing percentage increases over 1939 
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This chart", based on 1939 peacetime production, shows the rapid 
swing into all-out war production, both by the copper and brass fab- 
rieating industry and The American Brass Company (not including 
Government-owned plants). All-time production records have been 
continually broken ever since the National Defense Program was ini- 
tiated in 1940, 


*Based on compilations of The American Bureau of Metal Statistics 





Since 1939, production has been tripled, with 
virtually every pound today going for war 
purposes. 

This record was accomplished by close co- 
operation between management and labor .. . 
careful planning for rapid conversion to war- 
time operations . . . intensive training of new 
personnel .. . plus efficient utilization of exist- 
ing and new plant equipment. 

Detailed figures, of course, cannot be re- 
vealed, but The American Brass Company is 
consistently breaking all previous volume rec- 
ords. In addition to its U.S. plants and that of 
a Canadian subsidiary, Anaconda American 
Brass Ltd., the company’s production also em- 
braces three plants operated for the United 
States and Canadian Governments. 

Shipments this past January were the largest 
in the company’s history. March exceeded Jan- 
uary. The first quarter of °43 was by far the 
greatest tonnage quarter in the records of the 
company. 

The American Brass Company is proud in- 
deed that all the plants it operates in the U.S.A. 
have won the honor of flying the Army-Navy 
“E” for excellence in production. But it is even 
prouder of the organization and the will-to- 
produce that have made this record possible 
... and will keep it going. 


DA THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Lrp., New Toronto, Ont. 


43104 


























Plymeuth Locomotives are keeping the tracks clear 
at Neville Island, where the Dravo Corporation is 
working day and night building Destroyer Escort 
Vessels and Tank Landing Ships, which are destined 
to aid in bringing Victory. 


In hundreds of Industrial plants, shipyards, docks 
and government supply depots, valuable loads are 
dependent upon Plymouth Performance. Switching 


is an integral part in the scheme of a vital operation 


PLYMOUTHS 


ARE SPOTTING THE CARS 





so necessary in assembling implements of war... 
that’s why we urge you to give your present 
locomotive a regular check-up . . . keep it properly 


lubricated—make it last longer. 


Plymouth Gasoline and Diesel Locomotives are built 
in sizes ranging from 2% to 70 tons. . . designed to 
handle all kinds of industrial haulage. If your plant 
is engaged in war work, and you have a haulage 


problem, write for information. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Division of THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, OHIO 








August 23, 1943 
































26" Birdsboro <@® Steel 
Blooming Mill Rolls 


... through Birdsboro Individualized Roll Service 


Solving your specific roll problems—not just the general problems 
of the industry—is the job of Birdsboro Individualized Roll Service. 
That means that every Birdsboro “special” Roll is individually 
engineered to have the right combination of analysis and physicals 


to do its job best. 





And that is why Birdsboro Rolls give greater tonnages, more rolling 


accuracy—longer uninterrupted production. If yours is a roll prob- 


lem, it pays to consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY + BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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... when you get the right 


UNICHROME INSULATION 
for every stop-off and 
rack coating job! 


RIGHT NOW, when you're driving equipment and platers to the 
limit, it’s more important than ever to use insulating and stop-off 
materials that will safeguard every gallon of solution, every 
pound of metal, every priceless man-hour and finished part. 
Here are six tried and proven materials, each offering an 
unequalled combination of properties, each formulated to meet 


specific problems. 
*xUNICHROME “AIR DRY’’ RACK COATING 


—a tough, easy-to-use rack insulation that saves frequent recoating — 
withstands hot alkaline cleaners, acid dips, hard chromium solutions and 
chromic or sulphuric anodizing baths. 


*xUNICHROME “QUICK DRY’ STOP-OFF 322 
—a fast-drying, resistant lacquer that speeds preparation and handling — 
specially compounded for cyanide copper and other plating work requiring 
an extremely adherent stop-off. 


*UNICHROME “QUICK DRY” STOP-OFF 323 
—a fast-drying, resistant lacquer that speeds preparation and handling - 
specially compounded for Parkerizing, chromium and other plating work 
requiring a stop-off that can be peeled off after use. 


*UNICHROME RESIST SHEET AND ROD 


—a solid insulating material that is readily fabricated and extremely 
resistant to all plating room chemicals — specially suitable for comstruct- 
ing composite plating racks, stop-off shields, insulating gaskets and 
lattices for preventing short circuits in anodizing tanks. 


*xUNICHROME STOP-OFF COMPOUND 3il 


—a solid, wax-like formulation that saves preparation time in stopping 
off complicated shapes — suitable for work requiring resistance to boiling 
hot cleaners, acid dips and high temperature plating solutions. 


*xUNICHROME RESIST LACQUER BG 
—a heavy-bodied, resilient insulating lacquer that has excellent all-round 
chemical resistance — for hard chromium and Parkerizing work requiring 
a stop-off that can be peeled off after use. 











For Further Details — or an initial order, write briefly stating your 
problem and the work for which the stop-off or the insulation is intended. 


ve Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


UNITED CHROMIUM 


INCORPORATED 
51 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Waterbury, Conn. * 2751 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



















LEWIS 


Rolls and Rolling 
_ Mill Machinery 
step up tonnage 


UNIVERSAL ~~ 
ROUGHING ~_ ~ 
MILL 












This Universal Roughing Mill for non-ferrous 
materials is equipped with independent drive 
on the vertical rolls. 

It is exceeding all expectations in producing 
products for the war program. 


Let Lewis Rolls and Rolling mill machine 
help you speed up production for victory. 







LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 
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BRAZING TIME CUT 88% 2. 
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WITH G-E ELECTRONIC HEATERS 


G-E electronic heaters are 
manufactured in two 
standard sizes with con- 
servative output ratings 
of 5 kw and 15 kw. Larger 
sizes can also be furnished 
to meet requirements. 


@ Electronic heating is a new and powerful tool to help 
speed American War production. Like most new tools, it 
can easily be misapplied. The recommendations of G-E 
Industrial Heating Specialists are based on the experience 
gained with more than two hundred installations of elec- 
tronic heaters, plus a quarter century of experience in the 
development, manufacture, and application of electric heat- 
ing equipment of all types. 


GENERAL “% ELECTRIC 


August 23, 1948 


T used to take three minutes for a skilled worker to 
braze a Carboloy tip in place on this high-speed 
cutting tool. 

Today, the job is being done in 15 seconds—after 
only one or two hours of instruction. Quality is more 
uniform—and ten tools are brazed in the time for- 
merly required to do one! 

This is just one more example of the phenomenal 
increases in speed and economy that are made pos- 
sible by G-E electronic heaters. 

With electronic heating, a remarkably versatile 
process, thousands of industrial-heating jobs can be 
done in a fraction of the time formerly required. Prac- 
tically any metal—steel, copper, brass, nickel, ete. 
can be heated inductively. You can harden, anneal, 
braze, or solder in a very short time and with great 
accuracy. 

It will pay you to investigate the possibility of using 
this valuable new process in your plant. For complete 
details, simply contact the nearest G-E office, or write 


to General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRONIC HEATERS 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s future. 
BUY WAR BONDS 





























YOU WEAR EM DOW 
PLL BUILD "EM UP! 





Don't let the spare parts situation worry you. No matter 
how badly worn or damaged a part may be, put it back 
in service with arc welding. This is the kind of teamwork 
we'll have to use from now until the war is over. 


Harcote’s specialty is hard surfacing machinery parts, 
shovel teeth, scraper blades, farm implements —in fact, 
all kinds of applications on carbon steel, low alloy and high 
manganese surfaces. It makes parts last much longer than 
originally. Let Harcote save you time and money. Welding 
procedures on request. 


The complete line of P&H Alloy Electrodes covers all 
needs for hard surfacing, resistance to wear, impact and 
abrasion, for welding stainless steels, 4-6°% chrome steels, 
armor plate, etc. 
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P&H builds a complete line of A.C. and D.C. 

Welders — all with single control. All P&H ma- 

chines are rated on WSR. which is actual 
delivered output. 


y A new star has been added 
». to P&H’'s award for excel- 


lence in war production. 








General Office. 441] W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Veelos is the drive for the continuous grind of ’round-the-clock production 
.-- for Veelos link construction permits quick adjustment and readjust- 
ment. Long shut-downs of machines . . . upset production schedules . . . are 











avoided. Where equipment must be kept moving, drive with Veelos! 


VEELOS PROVIDES SIMPLEST . . . SPEEDIEST ba | 
READJUSTMENT OF ANY V-BELT! ts 


When the belt of your trousers needs to j j 
be tightened or loosened, you simply take 

it in or let it out a notch. The readjust- | a | 
ment of Veelos is as simple and practi- 


cal as that! You lengthen or shorten 


Veelos simply by adding or removing 
links. Tension is easily maintained to 
end slippage without the need to move » 


motors or install new belts. 


The link's ovt! The belt's shorter! | 
That's really all there is to Veelos 
readjustment. 


FREE / COMPLETE, NEW 
VEELOS PRODUCTION MANUAL 

This free manual —“Drive Production F 

Higher with Veelos V -Belt” — gives com- st 4 “f 


plete instructions on use, length table, 
engineering data, detailed description 
of Veelos link construction. Shows how 


to measure, couple, uncouple any size 
of Veelos. Write today for your copy = 


of this valuable reference. 


Veelos is made in all standard sizes (3%4", A, B, C, D, E) 
. fits all standard V-belt grooves 















MANHEIM MANUFACTURING & BELTING co. a4 | 
-MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA | 








Number 3 of a series covering use and maintenance of Southwark Testing Machines 





The normal ‘‘O” adjustment for the three ranges of the 
Tate-Emery indicator is by means of the three knobs 
shown in Figure 1. 

When the “O”’ of our lapped ram type machine (Models 
20-35 or 60-35) Figure 2, is 
adjusted it is necessary that 
the ram be lifted or slow- 
ly rising so that the weight 
of the moving parts of the 
machine is balanced out. 

If the “O” cannot be 
set by the adjusting knobs 
and the hand is correctly 
set as described in our War 
Service Memo Number 2 ¢— 


I 


points directly downward in the space between the ends 











(so that with the air off it Figure | 
of the scale), there is a course adjustment provided. 
To make this, remove the panel at the back of the dial. 


Set the adjusting knob for 





Figure 2 the scale to be corrected 
midway between its ex- 
Sy tremes. This can easily be 





~ 


judged by the position of 
the gear segment at the 
ey top of the cabinet, Figure 3. 


~_ ~4 Remember that the 











rearmost bourdon tube 


controls the low range, the 
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middle tube the intermediate range and the front one the 


high range. To make the adjustment, loosen the lock nut, 


Figure 4, and turn the 






screw slightly. This 
\ adjusts the baffle, up 


Figure 3 to set the indicating 
hand higher, down to set it lower. 

This is a course adjustment. Final adjust- 
ment must be made in the normal manner 


by using the knobs at the front of the dial. 





Figure 4 





For reprints of the first three advertisements in this ser- 
ies write Room 725, Baldwin Southwark Division, The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Pacific 
Coast Representative, The Pelton Water Wheel Co., 


San Francisco. 


@ BALDWIN 


SOUTHWARK 
Ys 


Division THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Philadelphia, Pa 
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NEED SPEED ? 


TRY RACQ TYPE D 
COMPOSITE ELECTRODES ! 


RACO SHIELDED ARC 
ELECTRODES 


MARYLAND 


DUND4LK BALT\MORE 


Gee REID-AVERY COMPANY 


August 23, 1943 





Grit-blasting a 
welded machine 
base 


Here in the Graver East Chicago plant we are turning out 
machine bases, frames, and other heavy welded products for 
many of America’s most important industries. They’re jobs 
that call for maximum strength, accuracy, and long life, and 
they’re meeting every requirement. Perhaps yours is a job 
that can be handled faster and more economically by this 
modern method of fabrication. Consult Graver today. We'll 
gladly submit quotations without obligation. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 
4811-29 Ted Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 
New York Catasauqua, Pa. Chicage Tulse 


SAVE MONEY... SAVE TIME 
INSURE LIFETIME SERVICE 











ng increased 
F heat treated ok cast iron and 


© ether tough Fckphiowciie—Ahis new CLASS A High 


Speed Steel is in a class by itself for efficiency. Check 
Victory Cobalt’s performance on your current pro- 
duction—measure its long-wearing life! 









THEY RE KNOWN AS 
NORTON MOUNTED 
WHEELS and POINTS 





Burrine is an impor- 
tant finishing operation on thousands of 
aircraft parts—both in the airframe plants 
and the motor plants. And many of these 


burring operations are being done with Nor- 
ton Mounted Points and Mounted Wheels. 


They are available in nearly 200 standard sizes 
and shapes. Made of Alundum or Crystolon 
abrasive, with vitrified, resinoid or rubber bond, 
they are securely cemented on rust-resistant 
steel spindles. Complete catalog on request. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester 6, Mass. 


Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., is a Norton Division 
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MANUAL GEAR-SHIFTING/ 


POWER-OPERATED SPEED SELECTOR 
PROVIDES AUTOMATIC SPEED CHANGING 


Here’s the lively change of pace that simplifies machining oper- 
ations— speeds up turret lathe production. 

You simply set the dial. The Gisholt Speed Selector responds 
with any one of twelve spindle speeds—makes the shift auto- 
matically by hydraulic power. Selecting the proper cutting speed 
is quick and easy for each operation in turning, drilling, boring, 
reaming, threading, etc. No time-wasting calculations; no com- 
plicated adjustments. The Speed Selector makes more expert 
operators—keeps machines producing at maximum efficiency 
with minimum effort. 

Available for all standard Gisholt Turret Lathes, the Speed 
Selector is stepping up production in hundreds of vital war plants. 


GISHOLT MACHINE 
COMPANY 
1217 East Washington Avenue 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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THE GISHOLT SPEED SELECTOR provides ex- 
treme flexibility to handle a wide variety of 
work. It may be used in two ways, as follows: 


DIRECT— By simply turning the control wheel, 
the operator may obtain any desired spindle 
speed without intermediate stops. 


PRE-SET—Speed is selected in advance of 
actual change. When operator finishes cut, 
he merely presses a trip; speed change is 
automatic. 

In either case, when dial is set for any of 
the six high speeds, a touch to the trip 
produces a corresponding low speed for 
threading or reaming. 


All spindle speed changes may be made 
without stopping the spindle or releasing 


the main drive clutch. 


4 Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... 
with Gisholt Improvements 


in Metal Turning 
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“This is a Grinding War...” 
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FIGHTING TOP- 


A terror in its day was the Gatling gun, 
shown here in the fighting top of an 1892 
battleship. It was good as guns went then, 
when there was no such thing as produc- 
tion grinding, but modern weapons leave 
it far behind. 


How did our fighting equipment make 
such progress in so few years. 


Give a pat on the back to those who 
dreamed up the new designs—and to the 
far-seeing men who spark-plugged research 
in years of peace as well as war. Much 
credit, however, for the development of 
our precision ordnance must go to Ameri- 
can mass production methods. But with- 
out grinding methods and processes, mass 
production as we know it could not exist. 
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Take the modern anti-aircraft gun. Every 
moving part must be ground to split-hair 
precision. It is this precision which en- 
ables the gun to fire with such deadly 
accuracy, so rapidly and so continuously. 


And this goes for every other piece of 
fighting equipment, too. Every moving 
part in the engines which carry a plane, 
tank, truck, jeep, sub or ship into battle 
must be ground to closest tolerances. 


Grinding is on the job even before pro- 
duction of these weapons begins. 


The cutters, reamers, drills and broaches 
of machine tools that make machines of 
war must also be ground to close limits. 


Carborundum has helped to develop many 
modern grinding processes in the past. 
And today, because “this is a grinding 
war,” our engineers, research men—al/ of 
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Copyright 1892 and 1920 by Harper & Bros. 
the men and women of Carborundum are 
working with redoubled energy. 


Their contribution to the war effort re- 
ceived official recognition when the men 
and women of Carborundum were recently 
awarded the Army-Navy “E”’ Production 
Award. And they stand ready to make 
a similar contribution toward a better 
world of peace. 


* * ¢ 


Every hour this war is shortened will 
save $12,000,000. The lives it will save 
are priceless. So please remember that 
grinding wheels, too, are ‘Weapons for 
Production”... use them wisely to help 
end the war sooner. 
The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 














THE CARBORUNDUM 


CARBORUNDUM AND ALOXITE ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF AND IND ATE MANUFACTURE BY THE 
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THIS “ENGINE OF WAR’ 
WILL SERVE IN PEACE 


Whitcomb Locomotives, the faithful work horses of 
long gruelling months of record breaking war pro- 


duction, fit equally well into all ‘‘after-war’’ planning. 


DIESEL OR These investments will continue to pay dividends in 
GASOLINE POWER any postwar schedule because of the long life, rugged 
MECHANICAL, construction and economy of operation, so characteristic 
HYDRAULIC OR of Whitcomb. Consult us on your locomotive require- 
ELECTRIC DRIVE ments. Our advice costs you nothing and will be of 
| value in your long range planning. 
Allb 





THE BALDWIN 


“mo” THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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GUN MOUNTS PLANED 4 TIMES FASTER! 


New Type Planer Delivers Amazing 
Production—Uses Link-Belt 
Silverlink Roller Chain 


Machine designed and built 
by Klieber Enginecring 
Company, Indianapolis. 
Reversing and speed re- 
duction drives use other, 
single-width Silverlink 
Roller Chains. 





By pulling the cutter-head across the work, instead of pushing the work against the cutter, 
this unique planer gives éssential war material an exceptionally smooth finish, free from 
chatter-marks. A double-width Link-Belt Silverlink Roller Chain pulls the cutter with 
equal steadiness in either direction, making it practical to cut both ways; thus production is 
boosted. The rugged, precisely built chain with its resilient curled rollers eliminates lost 
motion and vibration, a vital factor in the high quality performance of the machine. Doing 
a better job—faster, Link-Belt Silverlink Roller Chains, at work on countless applications 
in every type of industry, are doing their part for Victory. Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisc>, Dallas, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit. Cfifices, distributors ani werehouses in all principal cities. 





In cooperation with the govern- 
ment conser vation program. Silver- 
link roller chain is now furnished 
in a durable “blackout” finish. 
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FOR DRIVES AND CONVEYORS 





SHIPBUILDING ...A typical major industry 


where Linde methods speed production 


Building the Victory Fleet faster than ships ever 
were built before . . . 16,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping alone this year . . . requires mass-produc- 
tion methods using the most efficient processes 
available. Some of the most essential of these proc- 
esses were developed by The Linde Air Products 
Company . .. developed to meet peacetime require- 
ments... and adapted with Linde engineering help 
to meet the specialized mass-production needs of 
today. 

As you turn this page, you will see how some of 
these Linde techniques are being used to speed pro- 
duction and save precious time and materials in 
shipbuilding... both in the yards and the outfitting 


docks and even in the mills making ship steel. 

The shipbuilding industry is but one of many 
that are applying Linde’s oxy-acetylene techniques 

. and Unionmelt electric welding . . . to special- 
ized mass-production. Wherever metals are cut, 
formed, joined, or treated in essential industries, 
Linde developments are helping to do the job faster, 
better, and more economically. Every ton of steel 
produced and fabricated, as well as every ship con- 
structed . . . calls for use of oxygen and acetylene 
and oxy-acetylene apparatus in increased quantities. 

When you realize this, you will appreciate the 
importance of using productively . .. without waste 


... all supplies for these metal-working methods. 














From STEEL to SHIPS Linde Methods 


speed production and save precious materials 


j 
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The operations shown here suggest the extent to which Linde’s oxy- 


acetylene metalworking methods have been mechanized. As you give 
thought to more extensive use of these Linde developments to save time 


and materials in your own business operations, remember the present need 


for using every foot of gas only where it will do the most good. 
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MECHANIZED 
FLAME-SCARFING 


MECHANIZED 
FLAME-PLANING 





IN MAKING 
QUALITY STEEL 


The removal of surface defects from 
semifinished steel to produce a higher 
yield of quality steel once entailed re- 
moving the hot steel from the produc- 
tion line . . . allowing it to cool . . . treat- 
ing it to make surface defects visible . . . 
laboriously grinding or cutting out these 
defects . . . and then reheating the steel 
for further processing. 

Today, through use of Linde-developed 
equipment like that shown here, such 
time-consuming steps are eliminated. 
Mechanized batteries of oxy-acetylene 
blowpipes located right on the roll tables 
literally “skin” faulty surfaces from the 
hot steel... and higher yields of quality 
steel are obtained without interruption 
of production. 


IN PREPARING 
FOR WELDING 


Building a ship is essentially a job of 
steel “carpentry” ... a job of cutting 
quantities of steel plate, structural mem- 
bers, pipe, and other steel shapes to fit 

. then joining them into one huge 
structure. In the job of cutting, oxy-acety- 
lene equipment is effecting important 
savings, both in time and in materials. 
The oxy-acetylene cutting flame slices 
through steel in straight lines, circles, or 
irregular shapes. It does work that other- 
wise would require massive machines. 

Linde engineering skill has helped 
adapt this “knife that never dulls” to 
high-speed work like the flame-planing 
shown here. In one operation, and with 
only fractional horsepower required, 
plate edges are trimmed to exact size and 


beveled like this@mpeamm for welding. 


IN FABRICATING STEEL 
INTO SHIPS 


The Victory Fleet of today is almost 
entirely welded — because welding is 
faster . . . saves as much as 20 per cent 
in steel . . . and because welded ships 
can carry more cargo, ton for ton. And on 
America’s shipways today an amazing 
machine is being used to unite steel 
plates without noise, fuss, sparks, or 
visible are . . . by Unionmelt electric 
welding. This process joins steel plates as 
much as 20 times faster than any other 
similarly applicable method! And it pro- 
duces uniformly strong and ductile 
welds. The process is automatic. Together 
with the oxy-acetylene cutting flames that 
prepare plate edges for welding . . . it 
has helped to speed the fabrication of 
ships to its present remarkable rate. 


THESE APPLICATIONS . 
ARE IMPORTANT TOO 


Hand-Cutting —The use of hand-cut- 
ting ranges from cutting scrap to sever- 
ing the final bond to send the ship down 
the ways. 

Portable Machine-Cutting — Light- 
weight flame-cutting machines produce 
steel shapes right on the job. 


Flame-Hardening—Oxy-acetylene 
flame-hardening imparts a hard, wear- 
resistant case to steel and iron parts to 
make them last longer. 
Filame-Welding — By oxy-acetylene 
welding, broken parts can be repaired . . . 
worn parts rebuilt . . . leakproof piping 
systems fabricated. 

Flame-Priming —This process removes 
loose scale, rust, and moisture from steel 
structures prior to painting. 


QUANTITY OXYGEN 
FOR QUANTITY USES 


The demand of mass-production indus- 
tries for oxygen is great. The develop- 
ment of Driox liquid oxygen has made 
it possible for these important industries 
to be supplied with oxygen shipped in 
bulk ... as a liquid . . . in tank cars and 
tank trucks. As needed, the liquid oxygen 
is automatically processed to form gase- 
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ous oxygen at a predetermined pressure. 4 
This is distributed through pipe lines to 
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Here are suggestions to prevent waste of 
Oxygen and Acetylene in your plant 





Centralize Oxy-Acetylene Work 
whenever possible. Concentrate welding, 
cutting, and other flame processes in as 
few departments as conditions permit. If 
this is done, cylinder turnover is speeded, 
handling is reduced, less apparatus and 
repair parts are needed, and waste of 
oxygen is more readily checked. 


Check for Leaks, Make sure by fre- 
quent testing and prompt repair that no 
oxygen or acetylene is being lost through 
leaks in pipe lines, hose, connections, and 
other apparatus. An authorized inspec- 
tor should conduct scheduled check-ups 
and keep track of the operation of each 
piece of apparatus on an inspection chart. 





Convert to Generators. Consult 
your Linde service engineer to see if you 
should convert to an acetylene generator 


instead of using cylinders. A good gen- 
erator, operated according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions, should function 
efficiently indefinitely, saving you money 


and assuring your gas supply. 





Maarrrme “M"’ Awarp 
FoR OUTSTANDING 
PropucTiON ACHIEVEMENT 


Recondition Damaged Equip- 
ment, Keep blowpipes, nozzles, regu- 
lators, and other apparatus 
repair. Some plants have floor inspectors 
that check equipment while in use and 
replace damaged apparatus on the spot. 
Apparatus in good condition helps to 
conserve gas and to get better results. 


in good 


Eliminate Wasteful Practices. 
See that blowpipes are turned off when 
they are not in use. Use recommended 
pressures and nozzle sizes—not higher 
pressures or larger nozzles than are neces- 
sary. Be sure that cylinder valves are 
turned off immediately when operators 
have finished a job. 








Use This Handbook. 
operator a copy of the “Handbook for 


the Welding and Cutting Operator.” It 
tells the do’s and don’t’s of apparatus 


Give every 


maintenance and provides tables of oper- 
ating data for the operator to fill in on 
each piece of apparatus he uses. Send for 


as many booklets as you need. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. [[@ Offices in Other Principal Cities 


In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


The words “Linde,” “Driox,” and ““Unionmelt” are trade-marks. 


—— BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS—— 
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AUTOMATIC STAPLE FORMING MACHINE 


This plunger type, No. 2 model, insures 
greater speed without impairment of 
accuracy. Nilson has been designing 
and building special machines for half 
a century, and current improvements 
consist almost entirely of special at- 
tachments, patented features and 
stream-lining. A special attachment 







on this model, for example, is made for 
producing chisel-point staples, another 
reason why Nilson machines give you 
the best in low cost production. If your 
business entails the manufacture of wire 
products, punched patterns, chains, 
etc., investigate Nilsom equipment. 
Somewhere along the line you'll hit 
upon the very machinetyou need. 


THE A. H. NILSON MACHINE CO. Streceon:, cons 
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Forging Crankcases 


The first aluminum crankcases were forged 
on Erie Steam Hammers but our “E” Flag 
flies today for the millions of forgings that 
are now being made on time in Erie Hammers 
throughout the United Nations. Another “E” 
Flag flies over the plant of an Erie customer 
because more than a year ago he developed 
on an Erie Hammer a new forging technique 
for making steel crankcases and thereby ys 
broke a serious bottleneck in 
aircraft production. Write Fee 
for data. 4/ 
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ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY | 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. 
| CHICAGO _ INDIANAPOUS 
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HOLDING THINGS TOGETHER 


securely for 5. Sy years! 


88 years . . . That’s how long Republic 

Upson Quality Bolts, Nuts and Rivets have 

been proving that they can hold things 

together under practically all conditions 
of service—AND HOLD THEM SECURELY. 


In early railroad cars, locomotives and the tracks 
over which they traveled, Upson headed and threaded 
products proved their strength and dependability. 
They’re continuing to do it, too, in modern railroad 
equipment and thousands of miles of track held 
together be Upson products. 


Wherevgs, there are joints—wherever things must 


_REPUBLIC 





be fastened—you'll find these tough, strong bolts, 
nuts and rivets. They’re continuing to build proof of 
performance in automotive, marine, petroleum and 
farm equipment—in machines and structures of every 
type—in the airplanes, tanks, trucks, guns and other 
wartime items with which we will win the war. 


Some day the war will be over—and then Republic 
Upson Quality headed and threaded products will 
again be available in ample quantity for all peacetime 
uses—ready to hold things together securely and safely. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Bolt and Nut Division 
Sales Offices + Cleveland, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Berger Manufacturing Division ¢ Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division ¢ Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division ¢ Truscon Stee! Company ‘ 
Export it: Chrysler Bidg., New York, N. Y. REPL Tic | 








(son Quality BOLTS AND NUTS 


Other Republic products include Pipe, Sheets 
August 28, 1943 





, Tubing, Hot Rolled and Cold Drawn Bars — Carbon, Alloy and Endure Stainless Steel 
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Here's a record of trouble-preven- 
tion and economy that’s highly im- 
portant to users of pickling equip- 
ment. 

It's the success story of welded 
Monel chains designed and fabri- 
cated by the Youngstown Welding 
and Engineering Co., and used in 
mechanical picklers by one of the 
country’s largest producers of al- 
loy steels. 

Before the war the mill used the 


Monel chains to pickle alloy steels 
in 10% sulfuric acid at 150° F.- 





Welded Monel Chain Better 





by 7 to 1 Margin 





Youngstown Welding and Engineering Co. 
helps steel mill cut pickling cost per ton of finished steel... 


output substantially increased 





165° F. Now with the mill at war- 
time speed, Monel chains do their 
part... reducing down time... 
keeping production rolling! 

When cast alloy chains were 
used, the life was short and even 
during the short life, frequent re- 
pairs were necessary. 

But with Monel chains the mill 
gets seven times the life without 
any maintenance. Handling 5 ton 
loads, welded Monel chains, aver- 
age total loads of 20,000 tons during 
their service life. 


Mechanical picklers at work in one of America’s large steel mills. 
Average locd on pickler is 5 tons; tubes and bars up to 6” O. D. and 
20 feet long are pickled. Chains move 20 feet per minute. 


MONEL 





“Monel” is a rogistered trade-mark of The International Nickel Company, Inc., which is 
applied to a nickel alloy containing approximately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 


A serious problem with the orig- 
inal chains was copper-flash, which 
reduced the response of the alloy 
steels to the carburizing treatment. 
Monel chains eliminated this haz- 
ard completely. 

Welded Monel sling chains are 
also used in loading the picklers. 

Tough, strong and highly resist- 
ant to corrosion, welded Monel is 
uniquely suited for pickling use. 
Further information about the use 
of Monel in pickling will be sent to 
you on request. 





Close-up of the one mechanical leg joint 
on this endiess welded pickling chain. 





Further detail of welded Monel links. Chain 
of this type has handled up to 20,000 tons of 
steel in pickling operation, is still in service. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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1. TINY BUT VITAL, this GE 
gear-motor for aircraft service 
weighs only 8 ounces. It provides 
driving force for protective de- 
vices and small controls. Rating: 
3 watts, intermittent, at approx- 


2. DEADLINESS of our land, 
sea, and air weapons has been 
increased by application of 
the G-E amplidyne. Along the 
industrial front this versatile new 


generator-type amplifier 's 














3 EFFICIENT COOLING of this 
osed d-c motor 's5 ac- 


tally encl 
et ui air-to-air sur 


complished by on 

face cooler built on 
High output from 
size is the result. 


the machine. 
small frame 











jmately 100 rpm. 
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F THE war machines you build must be 
equipped with electric motors or gen- 
erators, G.E. may be able to help you 
boost your output or motorize your de- 
signs in a better way. The important point 
is to get in touch with us right at the start 
of your planning. 

Already, by close teamwork with build- 
ers of combat equipment, we have helped 
to engineer and build scores of ingenious 
fighting motors—-many too secret to show 
here. Thus, a great fund of G-E experience 
is ‘‘on tap.” > 

Facilities for further work on fighting 
motors are now available—not for every 
type, but possibly for the kind of motor 
that’s right for your job. In any event, 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 


speeding production. 
ae ee 





we'll give your problem prompt, realistic 
consideration, telling you frankly just how 
far and how fast we can serve you. 

G-E engineers are helping apply all kinds 
of fighting motors to all kinds of war equip- 
ment. Your local G-E representative will 
help you take advantage of this service. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 


















MOTORS 


pment 
THIS G-E SERVICE IS MOBILIZED TO HELP YOU 
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Can you get 





each of your employes to 
BUY AN EXTRA $100 BOND 


in September? 













You are the quickest, most direct route to those 


That's the problem. 
millions of men and women. 


That's the job of the Third War Loan. 


The objective is to raise fifteen billion dollars. 
No one ever set out to raise fifteen billion 
dollars at one time before in all the history of 
the world. To raise that kind of money, you 
have to go where the money is . . . the idle 
money. 


You know them. 
You have access to them. 
They are your particular prospects. 


If you can get each of them to buy at least one 
extra $100 war bond (price: $75), in addition 
to their regular payroll deduction purchases, 


72% of all the édle money is estimated to be in the Third War Loan will be a success. 


the hands of people who work for wages. We are listing below some of the things you 


They are the employes on your payroll and the = 0 do to help sell an extra bond to each one. 
employes on other business men’s payrolls. Will you do them? 


Ri Ree is ae * * * - * * 
HERE'S HOW TO DO IT! 


This brief outline was prepared ee | for your use by a nationally-known firm which re- 


cently directed a successful war bond 


You have undoubtedly served on some 
moncy-taising campaign in your city . . . 
for your favorite hospital, or community 
fund, or Red Cross. 


to make a game of our work. Appoint 
leaders for all committees and give them 
military titles. 


4. Appoint a campaign manager who can 


ling drive among a large group of Koppers employes. 


can post daily the percentage of employes 
who have signed up in each department 
or on cach team. 


8. Have some newspaper publicity about 





You know how those campaigns are devote full time to the campaign until] | What you are doing. It will encourage nec 
organized. you reach your goal. your people and will help the company, tio 
Organi io your ows plant or plencs ; ; too. Tell the publicity director of your f e 
ganize one in your o P S. Start with a big rally. Get your local —_ 4-4) War Bond campaign what you are | I 
for the Third War Loan. Army or Navy office to send officers and doing. ill 
1. Appoint a campaign committee, or men to take part in the rally, or have a W me 
have the labor-management committee  ‘eturmed war hero appear, for morale ey er 1a! a “a — pe 

: purposes. If you are working on war * expenditure for s $100 war bood, 
appoint one. work make some special shipment ss part C™OUFASE them and members of their br 
2. Head it up with a chairman whois) of hare ally. families to sell war stamps to their friends all 
aggressive and a go-getter. and neighbors and credit these sales an 
he, Sieeeeianend eet up for each shop 6. Put up exhibits and posters around the against the team total. A 

, plant which you can get from your local : : 

or each department. Organize them as 10, End the campaign with a rally and 
: War Loan headquarters. . ‘ ate 

teams, to compete with each other. honors or prizes for the biggest producers 
Americans love competition ...welove 7. Have a bulletin board on which you _ or hardest workers. Ae 


KOPPERS COMPANY AND AFFILIATES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





KOPP 


* = % —& (THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) * oo & & + 
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HIGH SPEED BRAZING OR SINTERING 


This Type Furnace Doe 


The water-jacketed cool- 
ing chamber is shown 
here with the control 


s Both Accurately 


ing 
This Salem Braz 

Furnace has been giv- 
ing superior service 














1 located conven- 
conti adjacent to the 
furnace $0 that the op- 
erator can easily check 
the temperature and at- 
mosphere at all times. 








THROUGH accurate control oftemperature 
and atmosphere, Salem Brazing Fur- 
naces are readily adaptable to high-produc- 
tion sintering of parts made of powdered 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals. The type 
illustrated was designed for brazing small 
metal parts at accurately maintained tem- 
peratures up to 2100° Fr. The parts to be 
brazed or sintered travel on an endless 
alloy mesh conveyor through the furnace 
and water-jacketed cooling chamber. 
A special Salem SECO gas gener- 
ator precisely controls the correct 
composition of atmosphere 
throughout the heating-cooling 


AD 


since 1936 in one of 
America’s largest mu 
nitions plants. It suc- 
cesstully brazes small 
gun parts at the rate 
of 300 pounds per hour. 





cycle with or without decarburization. Thus 
whether the parts are brazed or sintered, 
ferrous or non-ferrous, the proper atmos- 
phere is produced to suit both the process 
and the product. 


Salem Engineers will design special 
sintering furnaces, either electric or fuel 
fired, to speed your production. Their re- 
search, ingenuity, and years of experience 

in designing and building all types of 
heat treating furnaces will be ap- 
plied to your individual needs. 
Consult Salem Engineering to- 

day on your sintering problems. 


| SALEM ENGINEERING CO.- SALEM, OHIO 

















GOOD? 


They have to be to get 


where they are! 


In good light or bad. . . operated by 
experienced weighmen or novices 
. +» weighing all kinds of commodi- 
ties... Fairbanks Printomatic Scales 
have proved to the world that they 
have what it takes! They eliminate 
human errors, speed up weighing 
operations, and provide a PRINTED 
record showing what was weighed, 
who weighed it, and when. 


Fairbanks Scales have proved their 
reliability through their 113 years 
of service. Each part, carefully de- 
signed for its specific function and 
built with precision, guarantees your 
incoming, outgoing, and processing 
weight operations. 


The Printomatic records the cor- 
rect weight automatically, prints it 













on a roll tape, weigh ticket, or com- 
bination of both, or on gummed 
tickets. Adaptation of Fairbanks 
Printomatic Scales to weighing 
problems, simple or complicated, is 
practically unlimited. Why not in- 
vestigate what these scales can do 
for you? Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





* 


Fairbanks Printomatic Conveyor Scale > 
keeps printed record of piecework in 
foundry. 


4 Fairbanks Printomatics recording 
meat shipments to retailers. Each of 
221 different kinds of meat is given a 
designating number. 


Fairbanks Portabie Dial > 
Scale with Printomatic weigh- 
ing and printing records of 


Fairbanks Coai Mine Car Scale with 
Printomatic weighs mine cars in mo- 
tion, protecting employer and miner. 

meat to retailers. 
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sis of corrosion as it takes place made pos- 
sible by electron diffraction camera. Page 92 


NEWS 


Wages Outrun Living Costs 


High rates, overtime push “real” earnings upward 
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Steelworks Operations 65 Awards 
Contract Terminations 66 Men of Industry 
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TECHNICAL 


Electron Diffraction Camera Aids Research 
May improve surface finishes and help control corrosion 


+s 1.6 Sousmane ar DeBus ¥.R. Besos yo Me 
oe D. B.Wn LM. M. Ku Malleable Iron Castings in Ordnance Work 


Vehicles, gun mounts employ considerable volume 


Pickling Steel Cartridge Cases Is Improved 


Affords automatic control of pickling and rinsing cycle 


“Firecracker” Welding Does an “Impossible” Job 
Self-controlled rods make welds in inaccessible places 


User Report No. 17 on NE (National Emergency) Steels 
Aircraft manufacturer gives details of his experience 


How to Store Industrial Coals with Safety 
Composite of recommendations from 100 companies 


Standard Carbide Tool Tips and Their Advantages 


Clever application eliminates need for many specials 


a . 
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Changing rolls is sim- 
plified, and time is 
saved for production, 
when the complete 
housing is replaced by 
one in which the rolls, 
gvides and bearings 
heve been set up and 
adjusted, ready to go. 
Te change rolis we 
pull ovt the whole 
stand and replace it 
with a “spare’’—min- 
utes instead of hours. 


take plenty of time and sweat 
Vertical and horizontal roll adjust- +. now we do it in a few 
ment is easy and accurate on an minutes — with the Axial Pass No more bearings trouble! The roll 
improved Morgan Stand. Alignment Clamps. necks are riding in Morgoil Bearings. a8 


MORGAN ROLLING MILLS 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Swinging Toward the Right 


If every reader of this page were accorded the privilege of dropping his job 
temporarily and of going into the seclusion of the north woods where he would be 
insulated from current events and where he could view world tendencies in broad per- 
spective, he probably would arrive at these general conclusions: 

“1. The people of Germany, Italy and Japan, when released by war from the 
yoke of totalitarianism, will turn toward the left in their choice of a form of govern- 
ment. 

2. The people of Great Britain, and of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India 
and other British affiliates—having yielded little to the worldwide trend to the left 
before and during the war—will move left before again moving toward the right. 

3. The people of Russia, having sacrificed more than the citizens of any other 
nation and having discovered the weaknesses of the original communist experiment, 
will embrace more of the policies of democracy after the war. 

4. The people of the United States, after witnessing the disappointing results 
of the more fantastic features of new deal social reform, will swing back slowly to- 
ward the center between extreme right and extreme left. 

Thus in all of the principal nations of the world, excepting perhaps temporarily 
impotent China and France, the only ones destined to move toward the right are Rus- 
sia and the United States. These two, disillusioned after chasing the rainbow of reck- 
less experiment, are conditioned for a return to the saneness of a middle ground posi- 
tion. 
This should mean much to American business. Already Washington is evidenc- 
ing signs of a more constructive attitude toward private enterprise. One by one, some 
of the more obnoxious enemies of business are being dropped from government pay- 
rolls. Astute »nolitician that he is, President Roosevelt has sensed the rightish tendency 
of public opinion and is acting accordingly. 

This should be the signal to industrialists to put forth their very best efforts to 
exercise the kind of intelligent business statesmanship that will rekindle and hold public 
confidence in private enterprise. They should be on guard against any move on the 
part of any element of business that would impair or injure the improved prestige 
which private enterprise has won by virtue of its acknowledged fine contributions to 
the war effort. 

Industry has more than an even chance of emerging from this war with colors 
flying. It must not muff this golden opportunity. 











FOR FAIR SETTLEMENTS: This war 
has precipitated an unprecedented number of prob- 
lems in connection with contracts between the gov- 
ernment and industrial companies. 

Senator Murray reports that the War Department 
already has terminated 3764 contracts, that 2300 of 
these cases remain unsettled and that more than 400 
of them have remained unsettled for more than six 
months. To facilitate fair, equitable and prompt 
settlement of terminated contracts the War Depart- 
ment has just issued procurement regulation No. 15 





containing full instructions as to the method to be 
followed when contracts are cancelled. When the 
Senate reconvenes, it will take up Senate bill No. 
1268, known as the War Contract Termination act, 
which provides for prompt payment to contractors 
and subcontractors when contracts are terminated. 
Equally important as the production contracts are 
the contracts under which private companies operate 
plants for the government. United States Steel an- 
nounces the terms of the arrangement under which it 
built and will operate the Geneva integrated iron 
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and steel works. All costs incidental to the manage- 
ment and operation of this property will be paid by 
the government and all revenue from the sale of its 
products will go to the government. This, we be- 
lieve, is a unique setup from the standpoint of the 
steel industry. 

Another phase of the war contract problem is 
renegotiation. Hearings on this important subject 
will be resumed before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on Sept. 9. Government agencies and 
private contractors still are far apart on some de- 
tails of renegotiation. 

Fair deals and prompt payments should be the 
objectives of all who are concerned in the settlement 
of contracts. It is gratifying to see that the govern- 
ment procurement agencies and Congress are alive to 
the importance of the subject. —pp. 64, 66 


NEW CHANCE FOR COAL: Wash- 


ington coal experts foresee a promising future for 
the American coal industry. They point out that 
the supply of coal in the ground is abundant, that 
new discoveries of oil pools are not likely to match 
those of a decade or so ago and that great oppor- 
tunities lie ahead for the utilization of coal for syn- 
thetics. 

Summing up these and other factors, the coal au- 
thorities do not expect to see coal take a back seat 
after this war and watch other fuels encroach upon 
its preserves, as it did after World War I. They 
look for the coal industry to thrive. Some of the 
experts go as far as to predict that if the develop- 
ment of synthetics from coal gets under way in earn- 
est, it will mean more to the steel and metalwork- 
ing industries than oil ever did. 

We believe that much these authorities say about 
the encouraging outlook for coal is sound—from the 
technical viewpoint. Coal also had glowing pros- 
pects after the first World War, but it lost out be- 
cause the coal interests were weak on economics, in- 
dustry relations and merchandising. 

Give King Coal good management and good labor 
relations and he will reascend his throne. 

—pp. 70, 110 


CURBS JOB SHOPPING: Tightening 
up the control of job shifting, which is the gist of 
the War Manpower Commission's latest moves, may 
bring about beneficial results. Previous government 
rulings had encouraged management and employes 
to “upgrade” artificially and had caused a serious 
depletion of the ranks of so-called common labor. 




































Even the dumbest worker had become a titled 
specialisi. 

No wonder incompetents shopped around for 
fancy wages. No wonder one employer, after hiring 
3000 workers, discovered that on account of high 
turnover, he had increased his permanent working 
force by only 150. The new orders are tough, but 
they may discourage job shopping. —pp. 62, 75 
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AIDS CORROSION STUDY: During 


the past few decades scores of investigators have 
learned much about the corrosion of metals. Many of 
them pursued their studies under extreme difficulties. 
The pioneers had to time their observations to the 
slow pace of natural corrosion. More recently, accel- 
erated corrosion tests have helped to expedite re- 
search. 

Now a special electron diffraction camera has been 
developed which enables investigators to study cor- 
rosion as it takes place. The rate of corrosion can 
be regulated at will and its progress viewed con- 
tinuously. 

The electron camera gives promise not only of 
assisting the study of corrosior but also of throwing 
new light upon problems of metal finishing and coat- 
ing for metals. The apparatus admittedly is still in 
the experimental stage, but it will bear watching by 
all who have a stake in the important problem of 


corrosion. —p. 92 
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WAGES OUTGAIN PRICES: One 


reason Uncle Sam is having so much trouble hold- 
ing down the lid on inflation is that in spite of all 
of the elaborate controls inaugurated by the gov- 
ernment, wages are outrunning the cost of living. 
Since January, 1941, living costs have increased 
about 25 per cent. At the same time the average 
weekly income of steelworkers has gone up nearly 
44 per cent and that of employes in 25 manufac- 
turing industries has mounted 50 per cent. 

These figures confirm the impression held by al- 
most every informed citizen, namely, that the gov- 
ernment has done a better job of stabilizing prices 
than it has of stabilizing wages. They also make 
one wonder about the sincerity of the insistent de- 
mands by labor unions for the “roll-back” of certain 
prices. —p. 59 
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Many Skills Combine 
in Ryerson Steelmanship 


August 23, 1943 


e Many skills and complete modern 
equipment for testing, cutting, forming, 
handling, shipping — all combine in 
Ryerson Steelmanship, All are devoted to 
the single purpose of this vast highly 
specialized steel warehouse system. All 
contribute to the job of getting the steel you 
want — in the quality, form, size and place 
— exactly when you want it. ¢ True, there 


are our war problems of shortage here and 
there, but most generally Ryerson Steel- 
Servicemen can take care of you. « Whether 
it is a question of selection, fabrication 
or just quick delivery—call Ryerson first. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Jersey City. 





BROTHER, WE CAN’T FEED THE WORLD BY HAND 
Only machines can keep U. S. agriculture doing the job ! 


WITH THE FOOD PROBLEM more se- 
rious than ever, U.S. farmers are being 
obliged to produce food for us and our 
armies and our allies with equipment 
that, in an estimated 98% of the cases, 
was in service a year ago, two years ago, 
many years ago! 

An intelligent and conscientious 
maintenance and repair program is now 
in effect — but it is strictly limited by 
the amount of maintenance and repair 


supplies available. These, in turn, de- 
pend upon the amount of steel that can 
be sacrificed from the building of the 
more direct weapons of war. 

Empire Bolts and Nuts are needed 
in building ships, planes, guns, tanks 

. but they are needed, too, by the 
men responsible for producing more 
food with less help — the manufactur- 
ers of new farm machinery and the 
farmers who must use bolts and nuts 


to repair their old machinery. To both 
we pledge our sincerest efforts, in- 
spired by the realization that food is 
ammunition and that the EMPIRE 
BOLTS and NUTS made for plows 
and tractors and reapers are equally im- 
portant, in our plan for victory, to the 
fasteners we are making for the weap- 
ons of war. Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, 
New York. 
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WAGES OUTRUN LIVING COSTS 


Premium rates and overtime 
give workers more than even 
break under wartime econ- 
omy. “Real” earnings now 
greater than at beginning 
of 1941 


INDUSTRIAL workers’ earnings have 
outdistanced increases in the cost of liv- 
ing during the last two and a half years. 
The average wage earner in the steel 
industry, or in almost any manufactur- 
ing industry, can buy more with his 
paycheck now than he could in Jan- 
uary, 1941. 

While the cost of living has advanced 
about 25 per cent (as measured by the 
U. S. Department of Labor), consider 
these figures: 

Average hourly earnings of steelwork- 
ers have gained 30 per cent since the 
beginning of 1941. 

Average weekly 
workers has advanced nearly 44 per cent. 

Average hourly earnings in 25 manu- 
facturing industries have increased 33 
per cent. 

Average weekly wages in 25 manvu- 
facturing industries are 50 per cent 
greater than at the beginning of 1941. 

“Real” hourly earnings—dollar wages 
adjusted to changes in the cost of liv- 
ing—have advanced from an index figure 
of 163.1 to 179.5, according to the com- 
putations of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board for manufacturing indus- 
tries. “Real” weekly earnings have gone 
up from 133.7 to 165.9. These compu- 
tations are based on 1923 equalling 100. 

Three major factors have combined to 
make this favorable picture for the war- 
time wage earner: (1) Increases in basic 
rate of pay; (2) premium wages for 
overtime; (3) a longer work week. 

All these must be considered in study- 
ing proposals recently made by union 
labor leaders that wage rates should be 
adjusted upward to compensate for in- 
creased living costs. Obviously to hitch 
basic hourly rates to a cost of living 
index and at the same time pay premium 
rates for overtime on present work week 
schedules would cause a disproportion- 
ate increase in the workers’ “real” earn- 
ings, increase his power to bid for the 
limited supply of commodities availab'e, 


income of | steel- 
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How increases in cost of living and earnings compare. Cost of living index 


by Department of Labor, based on 


1935-39 = 100. 


Steelworkers’ average 


weekly earnings based on January, 1941= 100. “Real” weekly earnings index 
by National Industrial Conference Board, 1923= 100 


and advance further toward uncontrolla- 
ble inflation. 

Thus would an unduly heavy burden 
be imposed on salaried workers, per- 
sons living on pensions, interest or an- 
nuities and dependents of men in the 
receiving small a_lot- 


armed serv.ces 


ments. 


Propose Cost of Living “Bonus” 


This is a point which organized labor 
spokesmen would like to forget when 
they advocate tying wages to the cost 
of living or propose a cost of living 
“bonus”. 

Examination of 
ings over the past two and a half years 
illustrates how premium payments and 
overtime permit earnings to increase 
rapidly than 


steelworkers’ earn- 


more living costs even 


though advances in basic rates stay 
close to the living cost index. 
In January, 1941, 


earnings in the steel] industry were 86.6 


average hourly 


cents an hour. During the spring of 
1941 a general wage rate increase of 10 
cents an hour was granted. In the sum- 
mer of 1942, the War Labor Board or- 
dered another increase of 5% cents an 
hour, making a total increase of 15% 
cents in the two and a half years. 

In June this year, average hourly 
earnings were 112.7 cents, an increase 
of 26.1 cents over January, 1941 


major 


Premi- 
um payments were the factor 
in the advance of actual average earn- 
ings over the increase in basic rates. 

Weekly earnings in January, 1941, av- 
eraged $33.95 for an average work week 
of 39.2 hour:. In June average weekly 
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earnings were $48.79, reflecting both 
the increase in average hourly earnings 
and a longer work week—43.3 hours. 

The picture for all manufacturing in- 
dustry is similar. In 25 industries, the 
hourly earnings in January, 1941, aver- 
aged 75.9 cents; in May of this year, 
the average was 101.1 cents. 

Awerage weekly earnings for a 40.2- 
hour week were $30.61 in January, 1941. 
In May, the weekly average was $45.90 
for a 45.2-hour week. 


Longer Work Week Boosts Earnings 


War Manpower Commission’s 
making the 48-hour week mandatory 
throughout the steel industry is having 
the effect of increasing average hour'y 
and weekly earnings of workers. still 
further. Earlier this year it was esti- 
mated the longer work week would add 
$100,000,000 annually to the industry’s 
payrolls. 

For many workers, the longer work 
week will add $7 or $8 to weekly 
Wages, and in some cases more. 

War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes warned against the dangers of 
demands for further increases in wages 
in his Aug. 16 broadcast to the nation. 
Wages as well as prices must be held if 
the fight against inflation is to be won, 
he said in pointing out that “take home” 


edict 


income of factory workers has far out- 
distanced increases in the cost of living. 

“To those who demand higher wages 
it is fair to recall that during the last 
war, from April, 1917, to November, 
1918, a period of 19 months, the cost 
of living rose 29.5 per cent. In the 
first 19 months of our active participa- 
tion in this war, from December, 1941, 
to July, 1943, the cost of living increased 
only 12. During approximately the same 
period the weekly wages of factory 
workers as a whole went up 34.7 per 
cent. This does not mean hourly wages. 
It means the money a man takes home 
each week. .. . 

“Apart from those who 
war were unemployed or 
receiving substandard pay, no man or 
woman who is as well off as he was 
before the war started, has a right to 
complain unless he has first done his 
part to see that those who are less for- 
tunate than he are justly treated. 

“He should think first of the soldier’s 
wife, the soldier’s mother, the preacher, 
the teaclier, the small tradesman, the 
state, county and city employes, the 
old folk living on small pensions whose 


before the 


who were 


purchasing power has gone down as 
the cost of living has gone up. 
“There 


the politics of pressure groups.” 


is no room in total war for 





STEELWORKERS’ 


* Average 
Hourly 

1941 Earnings 
January 86.6 
February 86.9 
March 87.7 
April 97.1 
May 98.1 
June 99.2 
July 99.1 
August 98.5 
September 98.2 
October 98.3 
November 99.0 
December 99.9 

1942 
January 99.2 
February 99.5 
March 100.1 
April 100.4 
May 101.1 
June 102.0 
July 102.7 
August 104.1 
September 108.6 
October 107.7 
November 109.3 
December 109.4 

1943 
January 110.7 
February 110.5 
March 110.3 
April 111.2 
May 113.4 
June 112.7 


*American Iron and Steel Institute tIndex of United States Department of Labor. 


EARNINGS AND COST OF 


LIVING 


Average 
* Hours Weekly tCost of 
a Week Earnings Living 
39.2 $33.95 100.8 
39.4 34.24 100.8 
38.5 33.81 101.2 
39.4 38.26 102.2 
39.7 38.95 102.9 
38.2 37.89 104.6 
37.8 37.46 105.3 
37.2 36.64 106.7 
37.8 37.22 108.1 
40.0 38.52 109.3 
37.6 37.22 110.2 
38.2 38.16 110.5 
39.2 38.89 112.0 
39.0 38.80 112.9 
38.1 38.14 114.3 
39.7 39.85 115.1 
37.7 38.11 116.0 
38.7 39.47 116.4 
38.4 39.44 117.0 
37.6 39.14 117.5 
39.8 43.31 117.8 
39.9 42.97 119.0 
39.4 43.06 119.8 
40.2 43.97 120.4 
39.8 44.06 120.7 
41.6 45.97 121.0 
42.2 46.55 122.8 
42.5 47.26 124.1 
41.9 47.51 125.1 
43.3 48.79 1248 
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48-Hour Week in 
Mines Approved 


War Labor Board acts to 
avert threatened fuel short- 
age. Higher coal prices ex- 
pected 


AN 8-HOUR day and a 48-hour week 
for the nation’s mines was or- 
dered last week by the War Labor 
Board in a move to avert a threatened 
Miners now work a 7- 


coal 


fuel shortage. 
hour day. 

Miners would be paid time and a half 
for the extra hour, indicating an in- 
crease of $9 in weekly paychecks. 

The move, first announced by War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes, 
is expected to enhance the possibility of 
restoring peace between the United Mine 
Workers and the operators whose dis- 
pute over wages resulted in three sep- 
arate strikes, government seizure of 
the mines, and caused the fuel short- 
age. 

Mr. Byrnes said the longer work week 
will be applied in those mines desig- 
nated by Secretary of Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, federal custodian of the mines. 

Coal prices will have to go up when 
the mines go on a 48-hour week it was 
conceded last week by Solid Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Ickes as he prepared the 
order putting the longer work week into 
effect in the mines wherever local condi- 
tions permitted. 

Many miners now work 42 hours week- 
ly and overtime pay for the additional 
six hours will mean a $9 boost in weekly 
pay. How much coal prices will be 
permitted to advance as an offset is now 
being considered by OPA officials. Mean- 
while Ickes has asked the War Man- 
power Commission to aid coal production 
by producing or eliminating labor turn- 


over at the mines. 


Incentive Wage Plan 
Causes Gary Strikes 


Production at Gary, Ind., plants of 
Carnegie-Illino's Steel Corp. suffered a 
further setback recently with two unau- 
thorized work stoppages, thereby adding 
to the long list of similar occurrences 
during recent months. 

A strike of 180 men—30 cranemen 
and 30 hookers on each of three shifts— 
in the merchant mill warehouse at Gary, 
Aug. 9, made idle more than 1000 other 
workers. The dispute was over a wage 
incentive plan. Although the original 
contract calls for a 20 per cent incentive 


payment, the men are understood to 
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have been averaging 46 per cent, never- 
theless they regarded th’s as inadequate. 

Work was resumed the following day 
after Local 1014, United Steelworkers 
(CIO) union, which represents 23,000 
workers in the Gary steel works, took 
action to prevent further unauthorized 
strikes. The union passed a resolution 
said to provide for expulsion of workers 
who take part in such strikés. 


Second interruption occurred Aug. 11 
when 18 shearmen in the sheet fin‘shing 


mills stopped work, affecting 60 other 
workers. Succeeding shifts also declined 
to work. This dispute also dealt with 
incentive payments. The men charged 
they were handling material heavier than 
that in customary practice, and because 
of this they were entitled to higher 
pay. 

Material involved is for important mili- 
tary items, and as a result of the inter- 
ruption in production the company stated 
it probably would not be able to fulfill 





department of the Gary sheet and tin its August commitments. 


Present, Past and Pending 


@ COAL MINE STRIKERS MUST STAND TRIAL 


PrrrspuRGH—Thirty coal miners indicted on charges of violating the Smith-Con- 
nally antistrike law must stand trial Sept. 1, Federal Judge F. P. Schoonmaker he!d 


in overruling a motion to quash the indictment. 
oO cor ° 





@ LAKE COAL SHIPMENTS TO BE INCREASED 


WasHINncTOoN—Coal shipments to upper lake ports will be 10 per cent greater this 
season than in 1942, even though supplies there now are slightly lower than a 
year ago, according to Joseph B. Eastman, defense transportation director. 


a oO c 


@ WHEELING STEEL HAD NO EXCESS PROFITS 


WaAsHINGTON—Wheeling Steel Corp. has received a signed statement from the W ur 
Department which says the company realized no excessive profits during !942 on 
prime or subcontracts with the major war procurement agencies. 


@ AIRCRAFT PLANTS TO REQUIRE 200,000 MORE WORKERS 


Los ANGELEs—Aircraft plants must find 200,000 additional workers before the end 
of the year if production of military planes is to be increased in quantities sufficient 


to defeat the Axis, Undersecretary of War Patterson declared here. 
ror o ro 


@ STEEL INDUSTRY IMPROVES SAFETY RECORD 


New Yorxk—Steel industry safety records in 1942 improved slight!y over 1941 de- 
spite pressure for record production and the employment of many inexperienced 
workers. The industry now stands third among 32 leading industries, according to a 
study made by the American Iron and Steel Institute from the records of the Na- 


tional Safety Council. 
o ° 


@ FORMER NONFERROUS MINERS RELEASED BY ARMY 


WasnHIncton—Release of 627 former nonferrous miners from active military duty 
has been authorized by the War Department. They are the first lot of 4500 to be 
released to relieve the serfous manpower shortage in copper, zinc and molybdenum 


mines. 
° ° ° 


@ COLUMBIA OFFERS PHYSICAL METALLURGY TRAINING 


New York—tTraining in physical metallurgy for men and women employed in the 
metals industries will be given at Columbia university, beginning Sept. 13 in co- 
operation with the United States Office of Education. 


@ 48-HOUR WEEK ORDERED IN NEWARK AREA 


Newark, N. J.—Mandatory 48-hour week has been ordered for the Newark area 


effective Aug. 23 by the War Manpower Commission. 
oO c oO 


@ SMALL COMPANIES GIVEN MORE TIME TO PREPARE BIDS 


New Yorx—Naval procurement officials have revised procedure for issuing invi- 
tations to bid to provide more time for small companies to prepare estimates. 
Small plants in this area had complained invitations reached them ten days to twu 
weeks later than other companies whose names appear on an approved bidders 
list maintained in Washington. 
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Steel & Wire Strike 
Halted by WLB Order 


A three-day strike involving 4200 
workers at the Cleveland plants of Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. was ended Aug. 
18 by order of the Fifth Region War 
Labor Board. In ordering the strikers 
to return to their jobs, the board em- 
phasized the new powers granted to the 
WLB. 

Stoppage resulted from a union de- 
mand that time and a half be paid on 
Saturdays, regardless of whether or not 
the worker had been absent earlier in 
the week. 


WLB Warning Averts 


Lackawanna Walkout 


A strike at the Lackawanna plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. was averted last 
week following a warning from the War 
Labor Board that a walkout would vio- 
late the union’s no-strike pledge. 

Insisting the threatened stoppage “must 
not take place,” the board urged the 
unionists to refrain from action that would 
prejudice their case involving wage de- 
mands and which is scheduled to be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration hearing. 


Walkout at Republic’s 
Buffalo Plant Ended 


Striking employes in the steel condi- 
tioning department and three bar mills 
at the Buffalo plant of Republic Steel 
Corp. returned to work Aug. 15. Walk- 
out started in protest to the docking of 
two crane operators in the steel condi- 


tioning department for one hour each. 


Coal Diverted to Plant 
Of Jones & Laughlin 


Diversion of 13,500 tons of special- 
purpose metallurgical coal during Au- 
gust to a western Pennsylvania steel 
plant was announced last week by Solid 
Fuels Administrator for War Ickes. The 
coal will go to the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, which has insuf- 
ficient coal for its by-product coke ovens 
because of reduced mine output resulting 


from manpower losses. 


Metal Producers Granted 
Aid in Replenishing Stocks 


Controlled materials producers now are 
allowed to replace such stocks in main- 
taining mill supplies at any time follow- 
ing shipments instead of within 60 days 
as previously. Inventories are still re- 
stricted to the level of average stocks 
maintained between Jan. 1 and May l, 


1943. 
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DESIGNED to hold essential workers 
on war useful jobs, to assure transfer 
of labor to jobs directly concerned with 
the war effort and to supply men needed 
for the armed forces without cutting war 
production, a series of changes in the 
rules for inducting men into military 
service under Selective Service was an- 
nounced last week by the War Man- 
power Commission. 


If anything, the new rules should serve 
to relieve labor supply conditions some- 
what in the steel and metalworking in- 
dustries. At the same time, however, it 
is apparent employment in these fields 
must be based more strictly than ever on 
the essentiality of the individual worker 
to the maintenance of war production, 
and that labor supply increasingly w'll be 
dependent upon the flow of men avail- 
able through the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Naturally, benefits 
from the revision in the manpower regu- 
lations, they will be beneficial to the vari- 
ous industrial areas in proport'on to the 
degree in which each is varticipating in 
direct war production. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that a larger 
proport‘on of the population of Ohio, 
Michigan and Kentucky is engaged in 
manufacture of armament and munitions 
than any other section of the nation. 


Ten Per Cent in War Work 


According to Robert C. Goodwin. fifth 
region director of the War Manpower 
Commission, 10.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation of this three-state region is now 
employed in turning out war materiel, a 
total of 1,530,900 men, women and 
youths—more than 704,000 in Ohio 
alone—being employed in the primary 
munitions industry. Only three other 
sections of the country come close to 
the fifth region in the percentave of their 
populations that are in front-line arma- 
ment factories, according to Mr. Good- 
win. 

In the Pac'fic Coast states, where there 
are heavy concentrations of shipbuilding 
and aircraft construction, 9% out of every 
100 persons are working in the armament 


whatever result 
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Get Into War Work or’ 
Fight-WMC Ultimatum 


New Selective Service regulations aimed 
to relieve labor shortage in munitions in- 
dustries and provide men for armed 
services. Critical skills stressed. Occupation 
outranks dependency as deferment claim 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


“We must increase war 
production and at the 


some fime give ovr 
armed forces the men 
they need” 


industries, while the figure for New Eng- 
land is 9.1; for the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Delaware region, 9.1; for the Il- 
linois-Wisconsin-Indiana region, 7; and 
for New York State, 5.3. In all other 
states less than 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion is employed in munitions factories. 

Data released by Mr. Goodwin show 
that in the nation as a whole 10,000,000 
persons are employed in the primary 
munitions industry. 

War Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
acted to tighten up war employment 
regulations as the nation prepared to in- 
duct pre-Pearl Harbor fathers into the 
military services. 

It is not clear whether the move is 
preliminary to possible enactment of na- 
tional service legislation after Congress 
reconvenes next month, but, as a gen- 
eral thing, it is felt enactment of a na- 
tional labor draft law will hinge largely 
upon the way the latest program of War 
Manpower Commission works out. Law- 
rence A. Appley, executive director, 
WMC, states it is hoped a labor draft 
will not be necessary, but that this can 
not be guaranteed. The labor draft bill, 
known as the Austin-Wadsworth bill, was 
introduced in Congress last Feb. 8. 

The War Manpower Commission’s 
move last week in changing the rules ap- 
plying to the induction of men under 
the Selective Service Act is said to in- 
volve the following four steps: 

1. Establishment -of a list-of critical 


occupations covering skills urgently 









(This list ap- 
Workers possessing 


needed in the war effort. 


pears on page 65). 
such skills must get into war industry 
or supporting civilian activities by Oct. 1 
or lose further claim to Selective Service 
occupational deferment. 

2. Selective Service local boards are 
instructed to give greater consideration 
than ever before to occupational defer- 
ment. 


Establish New Standards 


3. Establishment of new standards for 
permitting the transfer of civilian work- 
ers from job to job. These standards 
are based on experience under employ- 
ment stabilization plans and will be writ- 
ten into all such plans by Oct. 15. They 
are intended to stimulate transfer from 
less essential to more essential war jobs, 
and to reduce unnecessarv job shiftivg. 

4. Extension of the list 
ferrable activities and occupations, pro- 
viding that all men of military age must 
transfer from such jobs or be placed 
first on the list for induction by local 
boards. 

In the newly established critical jobs 
list there are 149 occupations. On the 
revised nondeferrable list there are 60 
occupations and 58 activities. 


of nonde- 


Commenting on the manner in which 
the program will be put into effect, Mc- 
Nutt emphasized, first, the new list does 
not displace the existing essential lists of 
activities and occupations, its purpose 
being to search out particular skills and 
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to see that they are so employed as to 
speed victory; second, the nondeferrable 
list is limited and represents the type of 
employment which plainly is remote from 
the war effort; third, provisions govern- 
ing the transfer of civilian workers are 
not greatly dissimilar to those applied in 
most local employment _ stabilization 
plans, and moreover, they do not apply to 
any person until acted upon by the area 
war manpower director and incorporated 
into the local stabilization plan; fourth, 
the program is based upon the best prac- 
tice of local boards and local employ- 
ment stabilization agreements; fifth, be- 
tween essential activities and nonde- 


ferrable activities are many activities 
which are not classified. 

Job transfers are controlled under 
employment stabilization plans developed 
under regulation No. 4, as originally is- 
sued April 17, 1943. Standards under 
which transfer will be allowed and state- 
ments of availability issued by employers 
are as follows: 

(b) Issuance of statements of avail- 
ability by employers: An _ individual 
whose last employment is or was in an 
essential or locally needed activity shall 
receive a statement of availability from 
his employer if: 

(1) He has been discharged, or his em- 


(5 


ployment has been otherwise ter- 
minated by his employer, or 

He has been laid off for an indefi- 
nite period, or for a period of sev- 
en or more days, or 

Continuance of his employment 
would involve undue personal 
hardship, or 

Such employment is or was at a 
wage or salary or under working 
conditions below standards estab- 
lished by state or federal law or 
regulation, or 

Such employment is or was at a 
wage or salary below a level estab- 
(Please turn to Page 135) 





List 


Part 1—Production or Service Occupations 

Aircraft-engine mechanic, all around; air- 
craft-engine tester, all around; aircraft- 
instrument mechanic; aircraft mechanic, 
all around; airplane navigator; airplane 
pilot, commercial; airship mechanic, all 
around. 

Ballistician; bessemer converter blower; 
blacksmith, all around; blast furnace blow- 
er; blaster, mining; boat builder, steel or 
wood, all around; boilermaker, al] around; 
boring-mill operator, all around; brick- 
layer, refractory brick. 

Cabinetmaker, all around; cable splicer, tele- 
phone, telegraph or submarine cable; 
cable transmitter and receiver; cam-lay-out 
man; car inspector, railroad transportation; 
catalytic-converter engineer, synthetic rub- 
ber. 

Cementer, oil well; chainmaker, all around; 
chamberman, acid; coke burner; com- 
puter, electric, seismic, or gravity; con- 
ductor, railroad transportation; converter 
operator, nonferrous smelting and refining; 
continuous-still engineer, synthetic rubber; 
coppersmith, marine, all around; core- 
maker, all around; cutting machine run- 
ner, mining. 

Diamond driller, mining; diemaker, all 
around; die setter; die sinker; Diesel- 
mechanic, all around; dispatcher, radio 
communications, telegraph or submarine 
cable; diver; driller, fine diamond dies; 
driller, oil well, cable or rotary. 

Electrical tester, power equipment; elec- 
trician, installation and maintenance, all 
around; electrician, aircraft, marine, power 








house or submarine cable, all around; en- 
gineer, chief, first, second or third assist- 
ant, ship; engineer, locomotive, railroad 
transportation; engineer, turbine or Diesel; 
engineering draftsman, design. 


Finisher, fine diamond dies; first helper, 


open hearth or electric furnace; flight 
dispatcher. 


Foremen: included under this designation 


are only those individuals who are (1) 
utilizing in their supervisory jobs the 
knowledge and skills of one or more of 
the occupations included in the List of 
Critical Occupations, and (2) those who 
supervise directly or through subordinate 
foremen and supervisors production, tech- 
nical or scientific work in essential ac- 
tivities, although the occupations of the 
workers supervised may not be listed. The 
second category includes only individuals 
who must be in jobs requiring an exten- 
sive knowledge of the production, tech- 
nical or scientific work they are super- 
vising, the exercise of independent judg- 
ment and responsibility for the products 
made or services rendered, and a train- 
ing period of two or more years. In some 
plants, the supervisory personnel may be 
designated by other than supervisory titles, 


of Critical Occupations 


and where they meet the requirements as 
outlined above they are included. 

Form builder, aircraft. 

Glass blower, scientific laboratory apparatus. 
Heat treater, all around; heater, steel mill, 
all around; hoisting engineer, mining. 
Inspector: Included under this designation 
are only those workers who are qualified 
to perform in one or more of the critical 
occupations appearing in this list, and 
who utilize the knowledge and skill of 
such occupations in inspecting work in 
order to insure uniformity and accuracy 

of products or services. 

Installer, telephone or telegraph equipment. 

Instructor: Included under this designation 
are only those workers who are qualified 
to perform in one or more of the critical 
occupations listed and because of their 
aptitude and experience have been as- 
signed as instructors in training programs 
either in plant or vocational. 

Instrument maker and repairer, electrical, 
mechanical or scientific. 

Jewel bearing maker, all around; jointer, 
submarine cable. 

Layout man, boilermaking, foundry, ma- 
chinery or shipbuilding; lead burner, all 
around; lineman, telephone, telegraph or 
power, all around; load dispatcher, power 
or gas; locomotive engine repairman; Jofts- 
man, aircraft or shipbuilding; loom fixer. 

Machine driller, mining; machine tool set-up 
man; machinist, all around; machinists, 
marine, all around; mate, first, second 
or third. 

Mechanician, communications equipment: 
This title includes individuals who main- 
tain and repair telephone and telegraph 
equipment and circuits; technical broad- 
cast equipment; radio-telephone and radio 
telegraph equipment; or submarine cable 
apparatus. 

Miller, grain products, all around; mill- 
wright. 

Miner, underground, all around. Included 
under this title are only those individuals 
whose job assignment requires them to 
perform the duties involved in driving 
underground openings including drilling, 
blasting, timbering. Due to standardiza- 
tions of mining methods these functions 
may be performed by separate individu- 
als whose occupational titles also appear 
in this list because the jobs meet the 
criterion of critical occupations. Since 
the term “miner” is generally used in 
the industry to identify underground 
workers, it should be clearly understood 
that it does not cover such workers as 
muckers, trammers and helpers. 

Molder, bench or floor, all around; model 
maker, all around. 

Observer, seismic; oil well gun perforator; 
oil well treater, acidizing; optical me- 
chanic, all around. 

Papermaking machine engineer; pattern- 


maker 
power shovel engineer, mining; precision 
lens grinder, all around; pulpit operator, 


steel 


purification engineer, synthetic rubber. 
Radio communications technician; radio 
telegrapher; radio photo technician; re- 


actor engineer, synthetic rubber; receiver 
tester, radio or radar; refrigerator equip- 
ment repairman, gas or electric, all 


around; refrigerator engineer 

Sheet metal worker, marine, all around 
shipfitter, all around; shipwright, all 
around; ship rigger, all around; ship cap 


tain; ship pilot; signal maintainer; still 
operator, chemical, all around; still man, 
petroleum processing; supervisor, see fore- 
man; switchboard operator, power 


Tanner, 


Testing and regulating technician, telephon« 
or telegraph; timbermen, mining, all 
around; tool designer; tool maker; train 
dispatcher; transmission engineer; tug- 
boat captain; tugboat engineer. 

Wood seasoner, kiln. 


X-ray ec 


Part 2—Professional and Scientific 


Accountant (included under this title are 
certified public accountants and those 
who have comparable training, experience, 
or responsibilities ) . 

Agronomist; anatomist; architect, naval; 
astronomer. 

Bacteriologist. 


Chemist. 


Engineer, professional or technical, (This 


, metal or wood; pipe fitter, marine; 


mill; pumper, refinery, in charge; 


all around. 


juipment service man 


Occupations 





title covers persons who are actually en- 
gaged as engineers in the operating, re- 
search, or teaching phases of these pro- 
fessions, who are qualified either by hav- 
ing met the educational requirements or 
because of long experience. In addition, 
this title is intended to include those in- 
dividuals who may specialize in certain 
phases of the professions listed below, 
such as mechanical engineers who spe- 
cialize in the automotive, heating, or re- 
frigerating engineering field but whose 
special designations have not been men- 
tioned: 

Aeronautical, agricultural, ceramic, chemi- 
eal, civil, communications, electrical, ma- 
rine, mechanical, metallurgical, mining, 
petroleum, radio safety 

Entomologist. 

Forester. 

Geologist, geophysicist. 

Horticulturist. 

Mathematician (including cryptanalyst); 
metallurgist; meteorologist. 

Nematologist. 

Oceanographer. 

Parasitologist; pathologist, medical; pharma- 
colog*t; physicist; physiologist, medical; 
plant physiologist, or pathologist. 

Seismologist. 
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Dominion Metal 
Output at Peak 


Now produces 95 per cent of 
United Nations’ nickel. . . . 
Aluminum industry expanded 
600 per cent since war's start 


TORONTO, ONT. 

BASE metals production in the do- 
minion this year will reach new peaks as 
output of nickel, zinc and copper is ex- 
panded. A 25 per cent gain was made 
from 1939 to 1942, but present estimates 
indicate this year’s showing will be even 
more impressive. 

This big advance has not been ob- 
tained without considerable sacrifice on 
the part of producers. 

Apart from a few concessions with re- 
spect to write-offs on new plant construc- 
tion, the industry has been providing 
supplies at prices almost identical with 
those prevailing before the war. 

Production of refined copper, nickel, 
and zine this year is estimated to total 
827,800 tons compared with 662,100 tons 
in 1939, according to the Wartime In- 
formation Board. Canada is now produc- 
ing 95 per cent of the combined nickel 
output of the United Nations; 20 per 
cent of the zinc; 12% per cent of the 
copper; 15 per cent of the lead; 75 per 
cent of the asbestos and 20 per cent of 
the mercury. For the first time since 1939 
the government has presented produc- 
tion figures on base metals, as follows: 


1942 1939 

Tons Tons 
Refined copper 270,600 232,000 
Refined lead 245,800 191,000 
Refined nickel 93.300 64,500 
Refined zinc 216,000 175,600 


The government announcement states 
Canada is the greatest base metal export- 
ing country in the world, and this year 
will attain the highest peak in Canadian 
history 

The aluminum industry probably pro- 
vides Canada’s most spectacular story of 
wartime expansion. Output is more than 
six times that of 1939, is more than the 
total output of the rest of the world in 
1939, and is supplying about 40 per cent 
of the war requirements of the United 
Nations. 

The search for molybdenum has met 
with considerable success. 

J. Y. Murdoch, president, Noranda 
Mines Ltd., announces his company has 
acquired control of Canada Wire & Cable 
Co. Ltd. 

J. H. Coffey, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the government-owned 
Cutting Tool & Gauges Ltd., has been 
appointed deputy machine tool controller. 
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Much of the expanded steel output needed for the war must come from new 

Above, a Ute Indian construction worker 

at the $180,000,000 Geneva Steel Works near Provo, Utah, surveys this bastion 
of steel which Columbia Steel Co. is building for the government 


facilities now nearing completion. 


U. S. Steel Completes Arrangements To 


Operate New Geneva Steel Works 


UNITED States Steel Corp. last week 
announced completion of arrangements 
with Defense Plant Corp., an RFC sub- 
sidiary, for operation during the war of 
the new government-owned steel mill in 
Utah, substantial completion of which is 
now scheduled for the end of this year. 

Under terms of the agreement, these 
facilities will be operated for the ac- 
count of Defense Plant Corp. by Geneva 
Steel Co., a newly organized United 
States Steel subsidiary. 

No operating fee or other compensa- 
tion is to be paid Geneva Steel Co. or 
the Steel corporation for their services in 
directing the wartime operation of this 
large plant. All costs incidental to its 
management and operation will be paid 
by Defense Plant Corp. and all proceeds 
from the sale of its products will be for 
account of Defense Plant Corp. 

When completed, this works will be 
by far the largest integrated steel mill 
west of the Mississippi. It will cost ap- 
proximately $180,000,000. The site of the 
main plant at Geneva, Utah, known as 





Geneva works, embraces more than 1600 
acres. The plant is being erected for De- 
fense Plant Corp. by Columbia Steel Co., 
Pacific Coast subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp. 

Despite supply and construction diffi- 
culties the plant, embracing raw material 
facilities, coke ovens, blast furnaces and 
steelmaking and finishing equipment hav- 
ing annual capacity of approximately 1,- 
200,000 tons of ingots, 700,000 tons of 
plates and 250,000 tons of structural steel, 
is nearing completion. 


Jones Says Light Metal 
Output Now Adequate 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
last week announced production of alumi- 
num and magnesium in 
owned plants is now at a rate that in- 
sures an adequate supply of these metals. 


government- 


Aluminum produced in government- 
owned plants in July was 73,292,000 
pounds; production by Aluminum Co. of 
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America and Reynolds Metals Co. 77,- 
600,000 pounds—a total of something 
over 150,000,000 pounds compared to pre- 
war monthly output of about 25,000,000 
pounds. 

Government-owned p!ants produced 
31,410,000 pounds of magnesium in 
July; and Dow Chemical Co., the only 
private producer, 3,500,000 pounds. Prior 
to the war, total production in this country 
was 500,000 pounds monthly. 

The total production of aluminum in 
government-owned plants through July 
amounted to 515,899,725 pounds. 


July Pig Iron Output 
Scores 4 Per Cent Gain 


Pig iron production increased moder- 
ately to 4,972,334 net tons during July, 
compared with June output of 4,786,944 
and 4,997,670 tons in July, 1942, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports. For the year to date iron produc- 
tion amounts to 34,972,244 net tons, 
against 34,123,048 in like 1942 period. 

Production of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen last month totaled 50,411 
net tons, bringing aggregate output for 
the year to 393,944 tons. In comparable 
period last year production amounted to 
358,973 tons. 

Combined output of pig iron, ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen totaled 5,- 
022,745 net tons last month, representing 
93.5 per cent of capacity. Aggregate out- 
put for the year to July 31 amounted to 
35,366,188 tons, representing 96.1 per 
cent of capacity. In like period a year ago 
production amounted to 34,482,021 tons. 


Ingot Rate Remains Unchanged at 984% 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 
Week Same 
Ended Week 
Aug. 21- Change 1942 1941 


Pittsburgh 100 —0.5 94 100 
Chicago 9g35 —l 102 101.5 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 95 95.5 
Youngstown 98 None 96 98 
Wheeling 95 +1 83.55 92 
Cleveland OF +15 945 93 
Buffalo 90.5 None 90.5 938 
Birmingham 95 None 95 90 
New England 97 None 90 90 
Cincinnati 7 +10 88 88 
St. Louis 89 None 83.5 98 
Detroit 86 ~4 91 92 

Average 98.55 None °97.5 °96.0 

*Based on steelmaking capacities as of 
these dates. 





Stamping Research Pushed 
By Pressed Metal Group 


The Pressed Metal 
York, has launched an 
gram of research for development of new 
and wider markets for stampings in the 
postwar period. It is believed many 
techniques developed 
present interesting possibilities in pro- 
duction of consumer goods. 

Considerable emphasis also is being 
placed upon redesign of ordnance parts. 
In one case, changeover in the trigger 
housing for a light carbine from a forg- 
ing to a welded stamping assembly re- 
sulted in savings of 720,000 machine 
hours and 28 per cent in material. 


Institute, New 
intensive pro- 


during the war 


Blast furnace at Holt, Ala., 
scheduled to be relighted 
Oct. 1; another at Ensley, 
Ala., Aug. 23 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bes- 
semer and electric furnace ingots last 
week remained unchanged at 98.5 per 
cent of capacity. 

A year ago the national rate was 97.5 
per cent; two years ago it was 96 per 
cent, both based on capacities as of those 
dates. 

Carnegie-Illinois Sieel Corp. recently 
blew in its Gary No. 3 blast furnace, 
which was blown out July 14 for relin- 
ing from the mantle up. The corporation’s 
Gary No. 8 furnace was taken out of blast 
Aug. 12 for relining; while its South Chi- 
cago No. 4 furnace, taken out July 29 for 
relining, is still idle. Of the Chicago dis- 
trict’s 39 stacks, 37 are active. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.'s 
No. 4 blast furnace at Ensley, Ala., is 
scheduled to be back in operation Aug. 
23. The idle furnace at Holt, Ala., will 
likely be out until Oct. 1. 


Steel Employes in Armed 
Services Total 165,000 


Almost 165,000 steel industry employes 
have left their jobs to enter the armed 
services through enlistment or induction, 
recent survey by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute shows. 





COMPARATIVE STEEL 


INGOT OPERATIONS 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
Net Tons, 000 omitted 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1943 7,424 6,826 7,670 7,374 7,545 7,027 7,376 
1942 7,112 6,512 7,892 7,122 7,382 7,022 7,148 7,233 7,067 7,584 7,184 7,303 
1941 ‘oa 6,922 6,230 7,124 6,754 7,044 6,792 6,812 6,997 6,811 7,236 6,960 7,150 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
1943...... 5,194 4,766 5,314 5,035 5,173 4,836 5,023 
1942 ' 4,983 4,500 5,055 4,896 5,073 4,935 5,051 5,009 4,937 5,236 5,083 5,201 
1941. 4,666 4,206 4,702 4,340 4,596 4,551 4,766 4,784 4,721 4,860 4,707 5,014 
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Contractors Assured by War 
Department of Prompt Settlement 


Procurement regulation No. 15, just issued, gives full instruc- 
tions as to method to be followed when Army orders are 
cancelled because of shifting military requirements. Congress 
expected to consider subject soon 


WASHINGTON 

FAIR, equitable and prompt settle- 
ment of contracts terminated because of 
shifting military requirements was assured 
war contractors last week by the War 
Department when it issued procurement 
regulation No. 15 giving full instruc- 
tions as to the method to be followed 
when contracts are cancelled. 

The regulation provides government 
contracting officers and contractors with 
directions as to the basis upon which 
prompt determination and payment of 
the amounts due to contractors will be 
made whenever war contract terminations 
are necessary. 

In addition, an accounting manual will 
be issued shortly to assist contractors 
and government audit personnel. The 
manual will govern the preparation of 
cost information and use in negotiating 
termination settlements. 

A postwar planning bill which is to 
come up for active hearings this fall 
is S. 1268, introduced by Senator James 
E. Murray (D. Mont.). Known as the 
War Contract Termination act, it is be- 
ing studied by the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, of which Senator Mur- 
ray is chairman. Under it, payments 
would be made to war contractors and 
subcontractors upon termination of their 
contracts. Such payments would amount 
to “not less than 75 per cent of the 
amount certified by a contractor or sub- 
contractor” and “the payment shall be 
made in not less than 30 days after the 
certification.” It also would authorize 
direct or guaranteed loans above the 75 
per cent minimum. 

Purpose is to place cash in the hands 
of these contractors to enable them to 
keep their heads above water financially 
during the postwar changeover period. 
Senator Murray says such a law already 
is urgently needed. 

He says, the War Department already 
has terminated 3764 contracts. More than 
2300 cases are still unsettled. More 
than 400 of these have remained unset- 
tled for more than six months. In only 
44 cases have advance payments been 
made by the War Department—and to 
prime contractors only.” 

The committee now is preparing a re- 
port of which contents have not been 
revealed but which is expected to ex- 


press some impatience with the perform- 
ance that has been turned in to date by 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. Hereto- 
fore this corporation has been striving to 
keep small plants busy by finding war 
work for them. However, the commit- 
tee’s summary may be modified by the 
fact that Robert W. Johnson has re- 
signed his commission as a_ brigadier 
general in the Army, that he is devoting 
his entire effort to finding work for 
small plants and that he now is seek- 
ing essential civilian work as well as 
war work for the small plants. 

In connection with contract termina- 
tion, the subject of contract renegotiation 
continues to hold top rank in the con- 
sideration of government authorities and 
business. So high up among important 
matters before Congress is the subject 
that the full Ways and Means Committee 
of the House will convene Sept. 9 to 
resume hearings on the matter. 


Grants Kaiser Exception to 
Carbon Steel Ceiling Price 


Base price of $43 a gross ton, f.o.b., 
for rerolling grade of carbon steel ingots 
at Pacific coast ports has been allowed by 


Office of Price Administration to Kaiser 
Co. Inc., Fontana, Calif. This compares 
with ceiling price of $31 a gross ton, es- 
tablished in revised price schedule No. 6. 
The exception is retroactive to June 10. 

Extras as published by Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. for semifinished carbon steel, 
including $5 a gross ton extra for forging 
quality ingots, are to be used in calcu- 
lating a net price. 

Kaiser’s mill is coming into production 
at Fontana. Exception to schedule based 
on customary differentials between East 
and West Coast prices was asked. 


Restrictions Eased on Use 
Of Carbon Steel in Axles : 


Restrictions have been removed on the 
manufacture of carbon steel axles and 
forgings in the higher tensile range for 
use by railroads and transit services. 
Changes to permit this were made in 
list 1 of order L-211. 


Steelmen Witness Display 
Of Army’s Fire Power 


Superior quality steels give 
ican artillery projectiles greater striking 
and penetration power than those of any 
enemy nation. 

This was the consensus of members 
of the Iron and Steel Industry Advisory 
Committee of WPB during a recent visit 
to the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mary- 
land. 

The steel men witnessed a demon- 
stration of fire power of the Army’s 
medium and long range artillery, anti- 
tank and antiaircraft weapons. 


Amer- 








PICTURE NO. 1, left to right: KNEELING, Miles Smith, assistant director, WPB Ferrous Alloys 
branch; J. V. Honeycutt, assistant director, WPB Production; Carl W. Meyers, assistant director, 
WPB Raw Materials; N. W. Foy, executive director, WPB Steel division. FRONT ROW, Colonel 
Cave; Irving S. Olds, chairman of board, United States Steel Corp.; C. W. King, special assistant, 
WPB; Robert W. Wolcott, special assistant, WPB; B. F. Fairless, president, United States Steel 
Corp.; Eugene G. Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr. 
chief, Army Ordnance; Frank P. Frost, president, Superior Steel Corp.; W. J. Creighton, vice pres 
dent, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Maj. Gen. G. M. Barnes; Elton Hoyt, president, Pickands, 
Mather & Co.; Walter Howell, president, Bliss & Laughlin, Inc.; Maj. Gen. Charles T. Harris, 
Jr., commandant, Aberdeen Proving Ground; Frank Purnell, president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.; Col. George G. Eddy, director, Proving Center; J. L. Perry, president, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.; Colonel Richie. BACK ROW, Colonel Webb; H. G. Batcheller, WPB operations vice chair- 
man; J. A. Rowan, special assistant, WPB; W. F. Detwiler, chairman, Allegheny Ludium Stee! Corp.; 
J. T. Whiting, director, WPB Steel division; Joe Carter, president, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; R. J. Wysor, 
president, Republic Steel Corp.; Charles R. Hook, president, American Rolling Mill Co. 

NO. 2: Snapped at this informal moment are Eugene G. Grace, Major General Harris, B. F. 
Fairless and Irving S. Olds. 

NO. 3: Walter Howell, J. T. Whiting, Robert W. Wolcott, Major General Barnes and Carl W. 
Meyers pause for a rest during the inspection trip. 

NO. 4: R. J. Wysor gives the Army's new carbine a personal tryout. 

NO. 5: Frank R. Frost pulls the lanyard of a huge gun under the watchful supervision of 
Major General Campbell. 

NO. 6: Irving S. Olds tries his hand at “trigger-pulling” on a big piece of ordnance. 
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Against Tax Increases 


AT EXPLORATORY conferences on 
the subject of new tax legislation, Under- 
secretaries Patterson and Forrestal, of the 
Army and Navy Departments, joined 
with the War Production Board in coun- 
selling against any tax increases that 
would discourage full production for war. 
This fact was revealed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau in a press con- 
ference. First, the services want to keep 
the levies from getting beyond the point 
where business would beg:n to lose in- 
terest in fullest war production. Sec- 
ond, the services point out that many 
companies are paying bonuses for in- 
creased production and they are vitally 
interested that the personal income tax 
on employes should not be so high “it 
would interfere with the personal in- 
centive to produce more.” 


Shock Bracer? 


When the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House renews hearings on the 
Contracts Renegotiation Act this fall, one 
of the recommendations that it will con- 
sider is a proposal under which the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and 
other government procurement agencies 
would be able to protect contractors 
against the shock of the war's end. The 
proposal is that the procurement agen- 
cies, upon cancelling contracts, would 
turn over to the contractor a Treasury 
credit for an amount of money equal to 
75 per cent of the unfilled value of the 
contract. Thus the contractor, now in 
many cases prevented by contract rene- 
gotiation and by high excess profits taxes 
from accumulating comfortable __ re- 
serves for the changeover period ahead, 
would be provided with cash money to 
finance reconversion and thus provide 
employment with minimum delay. The 
hearings will deal largely with safeguard- 
ing provisions that would permit fair 
government recovery of some portion of 
this money after the initial payment. has 
fulfilled its purpose; indications are that 
most members of the Ways and Means 
Committee favor the basic idea. 


Segregate Alloy Scrap 


Now under consideration is a cam- 
paign to intensify segregation of alloy 
steel scrap. M-24-c makes such segrega- 
tion mandatory at all plants generating 
five or more tons of alloy steel scrap 
monthly, or one or more tons of high- 
speed steel scrap. Thus it fails to cover 
thousands of plants that are producing 
scrap in quantities that are small in- 
dividually but which add up to large to- 
tals. In addition, many manufacturers 
are not as careful about segregation as 
they might be. Result is a lot of mixed 
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scrap which causes gray hairs among 
dealers and at which the mills gag. The 
present setup must be revised sharply in 
order to prevent any more wastage of 
critical alloying elements than is abso- 
lutely necessary. As part of the cam- 
paign of intensification, the Navy color 





TOUGH GOING 


Pressure to swell iron and steel 
production by developing and us- 
ing new reduction methods, such 
as sintering or nodulizing of iron 
ore in cement and brick kilns, has 
eased. This is because of the prob- 
lem of keeping existing smelting 
and melting capacity supplied with 
metallics. Due to the late open- 
ing of the 1943 lake navigation 
season the iron ore movement is 
some 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons 
behind that of 1942. 

With new lake ore carriers com- 
ing into service War Production 
Board spokesmen say they hope to 
cut this to 5,000,000 tons before 
the end of the season—provided 
we have an “average late season” 
this year. Most optimistic expec- 
tation is that the lake movement 
this year will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 87,000,000 gross tons com- 
pared with 92,000,000 in 1942. 
These spokesmen believe that by 
an intelligent distribution of the 
ore all requirements will be taken 
care of up to opening of the 1944 
navigation season. 











scheme of identifying segregated alloy 
scrap will be simplified and adopted by 
Army Ordnance. 


Easier Said Than Done 


An old plate mill superintendent 
stopped in Sreex’s Washington office 
last week and expressed the opinion an 
additional 5,000,000 tons of plates could 
easily be rolled this year if plates were 
turned out in wide widths and then end- 
cropped and cut into 40-foot multiples 
for shipment, the rest of the cutting to 
be done with oxyacetylene torches at 
shipbuilding and other plants. 

The answer is that this is the prac- 
tice wherever possible. Practical con- 
siderations prevent it from being uni- 
versal. Most mills lack sufficient heating 
capacity to keep the mills rolling at ca- 
pacity. In some cases. there are other 
bottlenecks, as in slabbing capacity. It 
is a fact that all the plate shipped from 
continuous strip mills is simply end- 
cropped and shipped as rolled to ship- 
yards and other consumers—and the 
latter get credit for returned scrap. 





Big Success 
The Controlled Mater‘als Plan has 


turned out to be a big success. When 
it first was proposed many war con- 
tractors objected to it. The automobile 
industry was a unit in denouncing it as 
a scheme aimed at helping the steel in- 
dustry at the expense of its customers. 
When the CMP became fully effective 
on July 1 its proponents were highly 
gratified at the total absence of 
“squawks.” They were much pleased, 
in a recent meeting with representatives 
of the automotive industry, to hear the 
Jatter admit that the CMP has turned out 
“well”. . . . The success of the CMP de- 
vice in allocating steel in an effective man- 
ner is one reason why personnel in the 
Steel Division has dropped from some 
800 to around 700 people. 


Grade-Labeling 


If the war continues sufficiently long, 
it is possible that “grade-labeling” may 
figure prominently in the sale and dis- 
tribution of steel products. The war- 
time metallurgy which has been devel- 
oped to permit most effective use of our 
materials and which continues to be 
worked out is having the effect of stand- 
ardizing the product of the different 
producers. In normal times the different 
producers sold tin plate, galvanized 
sheets and other products under trade- 
marked names—and prestige developed 
for the different trademark products was 
a factor of great importance in winning 
consumer acceptance. Now, with the 
different producers under compulsion of 
meeting tightening Army and Navy speci- 
fications, differences between quality of 
competing lines is tending to vanish. 
In other words, the tendency now is to 
order steel to exact government speci- 
fications, irrespective of where it is to 
be made. A number of steel executives 
thinking along these lines fear that if this 
practice—which they all admit is sound 
wartime metallurgy — continues long 
enough it will become the custom. They 
feel that such a change might make the 
steel industry far less colorful in the 
future than it has been in the past. 


More Cutbacks in Sight 


All war agencies have been instructed 
by “Assistant President” James Byrnes to 
set up staffs to check production pro- 
grams in order to make sure that all war 
materiel in production is usable. This 
came from the discovery that certain 
items no longer are being used in this 
war. As a result some further cutbacks 
are in sight. No specific items have 
been identified. Tank production is to 
be cut back still further according to 
present indications. 
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Your child’s best friend... 


THE PARASITIC FRUIT FLY, Drosophila, is perhaps 
the most important creature in the world to scientists 
today. Because its study may reveal what the char- 
acter of our own children may be in the future. 

Drosophila is a perfect specimen for laboratory 
study, because a generation flickers past in from 8 to 
12 days. As a result, scientists have been able to 
study and record a million breedings! And the entire 
mechanism of heredity has thus been revealed! 

But if Drosophila is a friend to mankind, consider 
the influence of machine tools on human welfare. Do 
you know why it is that some countries, so rich in 

urces, still harbor hundreds of millions 
to starvation? And why the highly indus- 


trialized countries represent the greatest advance in 
civilization? The answer is machine tools! 

Machine tools have vastly increased the output of 
manufacturers and have shortened the customary 
hours of labor. They have not reduced the number of 
persons required to do the world’s work. They have 
eliminated much of the back-breaking labor which 
would otherwise be required. 

Cone Automatic Machine Company is proud to be 
a part of such an essential industry. Proud, also, to 
know that whatever we Americans build for the future. 
Cone Multiple Spindle Automatic Lathes will most 
certainly enter into much of its produétion: 


Sg Automatic Machine Company, Inc.,. Windsor, Vermont 


August 23, 1943 
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“Black Diamonds” Get New Lustre 
As Postwar Potentialities Develop 


Long-range prospects for solid fuels considered promising with 
petroleum reserves shrinking and new uses for coal coming to 
front, principally its utilization as the source of synthetic oil 


WASHINGTON 


STUDENTS of the coal mining indus- 
try are convinced it is going to be a 
healthy industry after this war and that 
it will not undergo the severe curtail- 
ments it experienced after World War 
1. There may be a letdown in consump- 
tion immediately after the war as an 
accompaniment to the delays in recon- 
verting many war industries to a peace- 
time status. But long-range prospects 
for the coal industry are cons:dered 
bright. 

There are several reasons for this op- 
timistic The first is that new 
discoveries of petroleum reserves for a 
number of years past have averaged 
about 30 per cent of consumption, thus 
diminishing the possiblity oil again wi'l 
elbow coal out of the picture as it did 
on so vast a scale in the 20’s and 30's. 
Geologists expect much add'tional pe- 
troleum will be discovered in the future 
but such discover‘es, they feel, will not 
be, on a large enough scale at any time 
to prevent coal from enjoying a large 
and growing demand. 


Huge Researves of Coal 


Second reason is our huge reserves of 
coal. Writing recently in Coal Age, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, who also is 
Petroleum Coord:nator for War, as well 
as Solid Fuels Administrator, reported 
1942 consumption was equivalent only 
to one-3830th part of our known coal 
resources—and half of these reserves 
are of high quality. That is, we have 
enough coal to meet requirements for 
generations to come. Even though some 
fine deposits of coking coal are nearing 
dep'etion, he says, many large deposits 
of high-grade cok'ng coal remain to be 
opened and developed. 

Third reason is that research has 
shown and continues to show that coal 
has many uses and potential uses other 
than for use as fuel. Probably the big- 
gest potential new use of coal, in the 
opinion of experts, is as a source of 
synthetic fuel oil and motor fuel. This 
problem has been studied since 1935 by 
the bureau and since 1937 oil has been 
produced in an experimental direct- 
hydrogenation plant at the Pittsburgh 
Experiment Station. This plant can han- 
dle only 100 pounds of coal in 24 hours, 


view. 
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so that about all that can be done with 
it is to explore the possibilities in a 
preliminary way. 

Experience with the plant has proved 
that we can synthesize oil and gasoline 
from coal. The plant has been used 
w:th coal and lignite from fourteen of 
the most important deposits. The yield 
has ranged all the way from 65 to 136 
gallons of gasoline per ton of coal or 
lignite. Octane rating of this gasoline 
has been 70 to 75, which can be in- 
creased to 85 or 90 by addition of tet- 





MINE CONTROL 


The Coal Mines Administration 
has begun survey of the produc- 
tive efficiency of a large number 
of coal mines preliminary to de- 
termining the applicability of the 
provisions of the Smith-Connally 
Anti-Strike act relating to the re- 
lease of mines from government 
control. 

Federal managers of the mines 
being surveyed have been directed 
to submit their opinions, and fac- 
tual data as to whether the produc- 
tive efficiency prevailing at those 
mines prior to the time the gov- 
ernment took control of them has 
been restored. 

Under the Smith-Connally act, 
the government must restore pos- 
session of the coal mines to their 
owners as soon as practicoble after 
restoration of the productive effi- 
ciency which prevailed prior to 
taking possession of the mines, but 
in any event not more than sixty 
days after such restoration. 











raethyl of lead. Investigations now be- 
ing made are aimed at getting a product 
with octane rating of 100. 

Informed estimates are that the cost 
of producing coal gasoline would be 
somewhere between 12 and 25 cents a 
gallon or two to four times the cost of 
producing petroleum gasoline. 

However, it is believed further re- 


_ search will bring down these costs. For 


instance, on'y 40 to 45 per cent of the 
original heat units in the coal are car- 
ried over into the gasoline; further ex- 


periments may result in elimination of 
much of this waste. The bureau be- 
lieves that costs also may be reduced 
sharply by producing in a single plant 
a range of products including not only 
synthetic oil and gasoline, but also the 
various coal! tar derivatives, phenol. tol- 
uol. vylol, creosols, solvent naphtha, 
sulphate of ammonia and others. The 
hydrogenation process results in much 
greater recovery of these products than 
is possible in the coke-making process. 

Coal experts expect a great increase 
in demand for such products after the 
war for new chemical uses, including 
their use for making styrene for syn- 
thetic rubber and their use by plastic 
molding industry. 


It is pointed out that a great deal 
remains to be done to pave the way 
for creation of a co'nmercial synthetic 
oil and gasoline industry in th’s coun- 
try. Senator O'Mahoney introduced a 
bill, S. 1243, under Congress 
would authorize the of Mines 
to construct and operate an industrial- 
scale pilot plant. The bureau also re- 
cently has had the benefit of methods 
successfully employed by the Imperial 
Chemical Industries in England w'th a 
direct hydrogenat’on pant having ca- 
pacity for producing 2540 barrels of 
fuel oil and gasoline per day. The bu- 
reau believes that the working out of 
successful methods here is only a mat- 
ter of time. 


which 
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Coke Probably Will Be Cheaper 


Bureau experts are of the opinion 
that after the war there is a strong 
possibility that by-product coke ovens 
can be operated at close to the‘r present 
capacity. It has two main reasons for 
this belief. High production will be 
warranted by continuing improved meth- 
ods of operation developed during the 
war, thus cutting production costs and 
at the same time turning out needed coal 
tar products. The other reason is that 
coke not only shou'd be cheaper after 
the war, but the fact that it gives off no 
smoke should widen its use by industry, 
by public utilities and by consumers 
in general. 

In this connection, the bureau will de- 
vote a lot of effort in the 1943-1944 
fiscal year to broadening its studies of 
the gas and by-product characteristics 
of American coals. While this is a war 
measure, aimed at meeting coke require- 
ments of the blast furnace industry, par- 
ticularly the new blast furnaces in the 
West, the experience gained is expected 
to prove of value in the postwar era. 

In addition to being a more important 
factor in our overall economy over the 
long-range future, the coal industry 
also will be an important one in the im- 
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mediate postwar period, min'ng engineers 
say. While coal mines are permitted to 
get some equipment under the priorities 
system, they are potential customers for 
ma v willio s 4€ dollars of e vuipmert. 

Recently at Washington and Pittsburgh 
the O'Mahoney War Minerals Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Conmittee on 
Public Lands heard testimozy which 
may cause it to report favorably to the 
full committee on a project to appro- 
priate an amount of money suff‘cient to 
permit establishment of synthet’c gaso- 
line and fuel oil. Two members of 
the House Mines and Mining Committee 
sat in these hearings and participated 
in developing test'mony. 

A typical oil industry view was that 
expressed by Ralph K. Davies, now Dep- 
uty Director, Petroleum Administration 
for War. We will always need an oil 
industry, he said, and without oil there 
can be ro oil industry. 

Dr. Sayers pointed out that it took 
the Germans from 1913 to 1926 to get 
their first commercial-scale plant in op- 
eration to convert coal to o:] and gaso- 
line and he would make no prom’se as 
to how long it would take to do the 
job here. 

An idea of the great new market for 
steel in the various types of applications 
that would be opened up through crea- 


tion of a commercial synthetic liquid 
fuel industry was obtained from a state- 
ment by A. C. Fieldner of the Bureau 
of M:nes. Preli#ninary estimate is that 
construction of a single plant with ca- 
pacity for producing only 3500 barrels 
of synthetic gasoline per day (365 days 
per year) would require about 28,500 
tons of steel. 


Many Products Comprise Plant 


Such an establishment would com- 
prise a steam generating plant; a power 
generating plant; coal receiving, stor- 
ing, crushing, washing, drying, grind- 
ing and pasting facilities; equipment for 
manufactur'ng, storing, compressing and 
circulating hydrogen; reaction chambers, 
including catch pots; h'gh-pressure type 
preheaters and heat exchangers; pumps 
for paste, middle oil, water and scrub- 


bing oil; centrifuges; various other 
pumps and motors; other tanks; other 
piping; also cranes and other service 


equ pment. 

The steel required to produce syn- 
thetic gasoline figures out to about 8 
tons per 42-gallon barrel of capac'ty. 

From Pittsburgh the subcommittee 
went to Salt Lake City, Utah, to hear 
testimony about possibilities of extract- 
ing oil from oil shale, and its schedule 
calls for a hearing at Sheridan, Wyo., on 


the possibilities of winning oil from 
lig’ ite ceposits 

Bureau of Mines representatives are 
encouraged by results that have been 
obtained at 
pilot plant at the Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station where the Bergius process for 


its small, laboratory-scale 


direct hydrogenation of coal is ued. 
They also are encouraged by what two 


of their experts, Dr. W. C. Schroeder 
and Dr. H. H. Storch, learned about 
successful large-scale hydrogenation 


methods in a trip to England in May of 
19438. 

Pending leg'slative action on the mat- 
ter of an industrial-scale pilot plant, the 
Bureau of Mines will continue its devel- 
opment work at the Pittsburgh 
pilot plant, under d‘rection of Dr. Storch. 


small 


In addition, it w ll iavectigate, in another 
small pilot plant, now under construction 
at Pittsburgh, synthesizing oil by com- 
bining carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
by the Fischer-Tropsch process. 
Experts say that if synthetic o/) pro- 
duction comes to this country on a com- 
mercial basis it will provide a_ vast 
new market for products of the metal- 
producing and metalworking industr‘es. 
“If synthetic oil comes to th’s country,” 
says Dr. Schroeder, “it will mean more 
to steel than the oil industry ever did 


in the past.” 





SPIRALLY welded steel pipe for 
transportation of gasoline, water and 
other fluids, which may be laid at 
the rate of 10 to 30 miles per day, 
has contributed in a large measure 
to success of the Allied drives in 
North Africa and Sicily and is des- 
t'ned to be helpful in the campaigns 
now contemplated. 

The spirally welded pipe was de- 
veloped by the Naylor Pipe Co., Chi- 
cago, a number of years ago. It is 
fabricated from 


14-gage hot-rolled 





Lightweight Spirally Welded Pipelines Carry Fluids to Army 


strip with a welded lock joint in 20- 
foot lengths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Standard weight line pipe nipples 4 
inches long are welded to the ends 
of each length. These n‘pples are 
grooved so that the pipe lengths may 
be quickly joined by unskilled men 
in the field through the use of me- 
chanical, bolted couplings designed 


by the Vitaulic Co. of America, 
New York. The couplings are of 2- 
piece cast steel construction, fitted 


with bolts on each side. Each coup- 





ling has a neoprene gasket which 
ekminates gasoline leakage. 

The pipe, made by a number of 
companies in addition to Naylor, has 
less than half the weight of conven- 
tional pipe, averaging 4 pounds per 
foot against 10% pounds for standard 
line pipe. It is flexible to a consid- 
erable degree, and may be laid over 
uneven terrain and around curves. A 
has a capacity of 5000 


f-inch Vine 


barrels per day. 

The entire system was made pos- 
sible by the work of Sydney S. Smith, 
manager, Shell Oil Co., products p'pe 
line department, in developing auto- 
matic controls. Only one type of 
product is shipped through each line 
and no communication system is nec- 
essary because of automatic cutoffs. 
Including pump‘ng stations, the total 
weight of the system is only 13 tons 
per mile and average cost $3000 per 
mile. 

In accompanying photograph, Mr. 
Smith looks on while a 20-foot sec- 
tion of the pipe is carried into posi- 
t on. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


INSTRUCTIONS 


CONTROLLED MATERIAL ORDERS: Re- 
duction in quantity of controlled materials 
covered by an authorized controlled material 
order does not constitute placement of a new 
order, and the reduced order retains its place 
in the mill schedule. However, where the 
quantity of controlled materials covered by an 
authorized controlled materials order is re- 
duced below a minimum mill quantity, the 
producer may reject the order when the re- 
duction is made and may remove it from his 
production schedule. In removing orders from 
his production schedule, however, the producer 
may not discriminate among customers. (CMP 
No. 1) 


CMP REGULATIONS 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT: Employes of per- 
sons operating businesses listed in schedules I 
and Il of CMP regulation No. 5 are eligible to 
use their employers’ MRO preference ratings to 
rurchase safety equipment. If this procedure 
is used, an employe must obtain from his em- 
ployer a certificate, indicating: type and size 
ot safety equipment required; that it is re- 
quired in the employer's business; that the 
employer requires the employe to furnish the 


equipment; and that the employe does not 
possess any satisfactory substitute. Employer 
and employe must sign this certificate. (CMP 


No. 5) 


L ORDERS 


HEAT EXCHANGERS: Purchase orders for 
heat exchangers, authorized prior to July 9, 
are subject to scheduling provisions of order 
L-172 unless otherwise directed by WPB in 
a particular case. A tube bundle or shell or 
pressure vessel designed for replacement in a 
critical heat, exchanger in group I or II, as de- 
fired in the over, is included in its respective 
group. (L-172) 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT: Construc- 
tion equipment dealers or distributors located 
outside of the 48 states or the District of Co- 
lumbia must obtain authorization (WPB-1319, 
formerly PD-556) from WPB to purchase re- 
pair parts for stock or inventory. Branch of- 
fices or warehouses outside the continental 
United States must secure similar authoriza- 
tion even though their main offices are located 
in the states or the district of Columbia (L-192) 


STEEL SHIPPING DRUMS: Used steel 
shipping drums which are suitable for reuse 
fo. packing either edible products or naval 
stores products may not be used for any other 
purpose but are restricted to the uses of those 
industries. Exemptions relating to steel drums 
used for shipments licensed by the Office of 
Economic Warfare have been restricted to ap- 
ply only to those drums actually used for ex- 
ports to points outside continental United 
States. Used steel drums may be used for 
packing turpentine. (L-197) 


OIL COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS: Sched- 
uple 9. as amended, to limitation order L-211, 
provides an additional permitted size of seam- 
less casing. This order establishes national 
emergency specifications for steel products. 
(L-211) 

VALVES AND VALVE PARTS: Manufac- 
turers of brass or bronze valves now are per- 
mitted to use brass or bronze, in addition to 
malleable iron or steel, for union bonnet rings, 
union rings and stuffing box packing nuts. 
(L-252) 


export 
schedule X-10 of order L-257-a. Machinery 
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and equipment produced for Canada under 
the order may be carried over and shipped 
after the expiration date of the production 
period (July 1, 19438, to June 30, 1944). 
Goods produced for other foreign countries 
during the production period must be shipped 
by the end of the period (June 30, 1944) un- 
less covered by a Lend-Lease order or an ex- 
port permit. Production of farm machinery 
and equipment for the United Kingdom 
(schedule X-3) has been increased from 69 
per cent to 87 per cent, providing particularly 
for additional spare parts. (L-257-a) 


FOOD DEHYDRATORS: Schedule A of 
order L-308, which grants production quotas 
to various manufacturers of domestic food de- 
hydrators on a unit basis, has been amerded 
by removing 10 manufacturers from the sched- 
ule; by reducing quotas of four: by increasing 
quotas of two; and by granting production 
quotas to five new manufacturers. Present 
quotas must be filled by Sept. 1. (L-308) 
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M ORDERS 


TRON AND STEEL: Conservation order 
M-126 has been reworded in certain sections, 
omitting the stainless steel list but defining 
“iron and steel” to expressly include stainless 


steel. Articles originally in the stainless steel 
list have been incorporated in list A under 
the order. List A consists of items in the 


manufacture of which the use of iron and steel 
is forbidden after specified dates. (M-126) 


PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 


PLANT MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT: 
Blanket preference ratings assigned for MRO 
purposes may be applied by persons eligible 
to use them for repair of plant machinery and 
equipment, even if the repair job does not in- 
volve delivery of repair parts or materials, 
under Priorities Regulation No. 3 as amended. 
Blanket MRO ratings are assigned by CMP 
regulations 5 and 5A, certain orders in the 
“Pp” series, certain other WPB orders and reg- 
ulations, and on forms and certificates where 
the kind and quantity of this material to which 
the rating may be applied is not specified. In 
any case where the quantity of material is 
specified in terms of dollar value only, the 
preference rating is a blanket MRO rating. 

Ratings assigned on PD-1A and PD-3A cer- 
tificates and other ratings assigned to the de- 
livery of specific repair parts or materials may 
also be applied to installation of the parts or 
materials or to the repair job alone, if it is 
found that installing the parts and materials is 








not necessary. However, in the case of ordi- 
nary plumbing, heating, electrical, automotive, 
or refrigeration repairs, a rating may not be 
applied to repair work even if it is extremely 
applicable to repair parts or materials. 


For the purpose of this part of the priori- 
ties regulation, repair means to fix a plant, 
machinery, or equipment after it has broken 
down or when it is about to break down. It 
does not include upkeep or maintenance service 
such as periodic inspection, cleaning, paint- 
ing, lubricating and other services. 

Ratings for repairs, as distinct from delivery 
of repair parts or materials, may be applied 
only to persons regularly engaged in the busi- 
ness of making such repairs with their own 
tools and equipment. 

Persons who have received a preference rat- 
ing for the use of facilities only or for a re- 
pair job only, where no delivery of materials 
is involved, may not extend the rating for any 
purpose. 

Blanket MRO ratings mav not be applied to 
get any item included in list B of the regula- 
tion Suppliers are prohibited from giving any 
effect to ratings applied to deliveries of any 
item on list B, if they know or have reason 
to believe it is a blanket MRO rating. Ratings 
which are not blanket ratings mav he used, 
however, to obtain list B items. (PR No. 3) 


REVOCATION: Priorities regeletions Nos. 
2 and 4 have been revoked by WPB. These 
two reqaulations validated actiens which had 
been taken by E. R. Stettinins Jr. and Donald 
M. Nelson when each was succeeded in office 
as director of priorities. (PR Nes. 2 and 4) 


FARM SUPPLIES: Farmers may now ob- 
tain priority for repair of farm equipment at 
renair shops by submitting a certificate of need. 
These farmers’ orders. smrorted by the cer- 
tificates. are to be considered the same as an 
order rated AA-5. Thirtv-eieht additional 
items have been added to the Ist of supplies 
covered by the regulation. (PR No. 19) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


ALUMINUM SULPHATE: 
war-grade iron-free aluminum sulphate are 
permitted, as of Aug. 23. to increase their 
prices only to cover total production cests. The 
increase is limited. however, to 50 cents per 
100 pounds of sulphate produced. Resellers 
may increase maximum prices by amount of in- 
crease in price to them. (GMPR) 


SURPLUS MATERIALS: To simplify and 
speed sales of surplus stores of iron, steel and 
copper products, and other essential war items 
from industrial stockpiles, OPA has revised 
price regulation No. 204 to cover pricing of 
all idle or surplus materials. regardless of 
whether or not they are subject to any WPB 
order. Utility companies now are permitted 
to sell materials, such as copper wire. conper 
plates. and iron and steel shanes and plates, 
to each other on the basis of book costs plus 
10 per cent for handling (No. 204) 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS: Fellowing maxi- 
mum prices have been established on the basis 


Manufacturers of 


of f.0.b. point of shipment: For resinoid 
bonded abrasive wheel stubs, $20 per ton in 
minimum railroad carload or 20 000-nound 


minimum trockload; $17 per ton for sales of 
5000 to 20000 pounds. and $10 for sales of 
less than 5000 pounds: for vitrified bonded or 
mixed bonded stubs, $18 per ton for minimum 
railroad carload or 20000-pound minimum 
truckload; $15 for sales of 5000 to 20000 
pounds, and $8 for sales of less than 5000 
pounds. These prices are applicable to abra- 
sive wheel stubs with a grit size of 60 or 
coarser when the abrasive grain is silicon car- 
bide or aluminum oxide. (No. 316) 


CMPL-127 and 224 Replacing 
Orders in P-19 Series 


Forms CMPL-127 and 224 are being 
generally used as substitutes for orders in 
the P-19 series, the War Production 
Board pointed out last week. Deliveries 
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of materials or equipment may be made 
on ratings assigned on these forms, if 
such deliveries are permitted under 
WPB orders pursuant to preference rat- 
ings assigned on any order in the P-19 
series. 

Prior to July 1, applications on Form 
PD-200 were approved by the issuance 
of a P-19-h order or some order in the 
P-19 series, which assigned a preference 
rating to the materials required. Recently 
forms CMPL-127 and CMPL-224 have 
been prepared and put into use as sub- 
stitutes for P-19-h orders. These forms 
not only assign a rating to the certain 
materials required, but serve also as in- 
struments for a‘lotment of controlled ma- 
terials required. 


Provisions of Priorities 
Regulation No. 3 Clarified 


Limitations on the use of preference 
ratings, spelled out in section (F) of 
priorities regulation No. 3, relate only 
to the items appearing in lists A and B 
of the regulation, the War Production 
Board pointed out last week. 

When any other order of WPB restricts 
delivery of a product in any way, the 
restrictions are applicable even though 
the item is not specifically listed in prior- 
ities regulation No. 3. This interpretation 
makes clear that restrictions in WPB 
orders which are applieab'e to items 
which were included in list*C of priorities 
regulation No. 3, which was deleted Aug. 
10, are still applicable tothe items they 
are applied to by the individual regula- 


tions. o* 


Appointments-Resignations 


James G. Rogers has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Office 
of Price Administration while James F. 
King has been appointed deputy admin- 
strator in charge of informat'on. 


— 


Frank E. Marsh, formerly OPA re- 
gional administrator for San Francisco, 
has been appointed executive assistant 
for field operations. 

—o-— 

Harold Connett has been appointed 
assistant director of the Textile Clothing 
and Leather Division, War Production 
Board. 

oO 

James H. Aydelott, general manager 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad, has been appointed associate 
director in ODT’s Division of Railway 
Transport. He replaces Oscar N. Har- 
stad who has resigned to return to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
as assistant chief: operating officer. 


August 23, 1943 








Replacement of Merchant Trade 
Products Permitted After Oct. 1 


Every order placed after effective date must be backed by 
record of previous deliveries from stock equal to tonnage 
ordered. . . Load directives will reserve percentage of base 
tonnage for each warehouse with supplier 


MERCHANT trade _ steel, «product 
warehouses will be permitted to re-order 
for stock replacement all material sold 
in accordance with CMP regulation No. 
4, including deliveries to farmeérs, after 
the close of this quarter. 

This was one of a number of basic 
changes made in order M-21-b-2, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, in the plan for distributing 
merchant trade steel products through 
warehouses. They were made to insure 
equitable distribution and permit every 
warehouse an equal opportunity to place 
orders for tonnages needed. 

To assure that each warehouse receives 
corsideration on mill schedules, the order 
will be supplemented by warehouse load 
directives for most product groups. These 
directives will reserve a percentage of 
the base tonnage for each warehouse with 
the supplier who furnishes material to 
the warehouse during the base period. 

Warehouses may order replacements, 
on or after Oct. 1, for all merchant trade 
products sold from stock since April 1, 
plus material sold to dealers and other 
warehouses under order M-21-b-2, and 
not previously ordered for replacement 
on form PD-83-g (now WPB-2891) or 
CMP 11. Orders will be placed well in 
advance to permit cancellation of un- 
wanted products, which will then be dis- 
tributed to those warehouses which have 
not received their full requirements. 

Under the amended order there is no 
top limit to the amount of any merchant 
trade product which a warehouse can 
handle during a given period, other than 
the limitation that every order p!'aced 
after Oct. 1 must be backed by a record 
of previous deliveries from stock equal to 
the tonnage ordered. 

No distinction is made between the 
different types of steel. Products of car- 
bon or alloy steel are interchangeable 
as far as stock replacement is concerned. 


Effective date of the order was delayed 
until Oct. 1 to permit the some 20,000 
distributors of merchant products to 
acquaint themselves with the procedures 
under this order and to allow sufficient 
time for the issuance of warehouse load 
directives to each steel producer. 

On the effective date of this order 
welded wire concrete reinforcing fabric 
will become a product group under M-21- 
b-2, instead of order M-21-b-1, WPB has 


issued order M-21-b-1 as amended to ef- 
fect this change. 

WPB also has granted permission to 
warehouses in certain western states to 
increase their purchases of several steel 
products for farm use. Direction 1 to con- 
servation order M-21-b-2 permits addi- 
tional allowances to warehouses of nails, 
These 
warehouses are located in Kaksas, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. Y 


various wires and fence posts. 


WPB Revises Control Over 
Metal Product Manufacture 


Action to permit manufacturers of gal- 
vanized ware and non-metal-coated metal 
ware to use, during any quarter, unused 
iron and steel left over from their previ- 
ous quarterly quota has been taken by 
the War Production Board in an amend- 
ment to order L-30-a. 

Production of certain enameled pans 
for experimental purposes in connection 
with development of standards has been 
authorized in an amendment to order 
L-30-b. 

To make clear that production of cast 
iron wood stoves is not prohibited, WPB 
amended order L-23-c, Domestic Cook- 
ing Appliances and Domestic Heating 
Stoves. 


Idle Silver Channeled 
Into Production by WPB 


War Production Board is receiving re- 
ports from some 1400 manufacturers 
whose stocks of silver have been rendered 
idle by WPB restrictions on use. The 
report forms require a listing of all 
idle foreign silver of .999 fineness, in the 
form of bars, grain or clean scrap. 

Owners will be asked to sell their 
idle inventories to authorized purchasers. 
In sales to a supplier, the price to be 
paid wil be negotiated by buyer and 
seller, subject to the OPA ceiling of 
45.00c an ounce. Owners of foreign 
silver not regularly engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling it are permitted, under 
priorities regulation No. 13, to make 
special sales of the metal to producers, 
reprocessors and dealers without pref- 
erence ratings. 
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One of the important réasons the United 
Nations will win this war of the Air: 


The hundreds of V.T.L.s now working in our major aircraft plants. 
Every Vertical Turret Lathe, with its two cutting heads, doubles pro- 
duction of the precision parts that fighters and bombers must have. 
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Labor turnover presents major problem for automotive indus- 
try with workers shopping around for better paying jobs. Up- 
grading of workers cuts into common labor supply. Production 
maintained despite handicaps 


DETROIT 

MANPOWER now becomes the third 
major problem confronting war produc- 
tion plants. First it was machives, then 
materials, both of these critical phases 
having been cleared to shift the spotlight 
to the working force itself. Around De- 
troit at the moment it is not so much 
a matter of obtaining a sufficient supply 
of labor as it is persuading those now 
emp'oyed to stay on the job and quit 
shopping around for higher wages, and 
in discovering some means to fill in the 
depletions in the ranks of so-called 
“common labor.” 

Difficulties incident to labor turnover 
were supposed to have been erased by 
the “stabilization” plans of the War Man- 
power Commission, but in many respects 
these have been a complete flop. In the 
first place, the automotive industry has 
accomplished a near-miracle in the almost 
overnight upgrading of unskilled labor 
into skilled jobs. True, the training in 
many cases has not been even close to 
thorough, and the steady improvement 
in machinery design and plant mechaniz- 
ation has relieved the pressure for any 
great amount of skill on the part of oper- 
ators, but still there has been a tremend- 
ous surge of employes up into the higher 
job classifications. 

The situation today is that there are 
actually too many employes in skilled 
classification and far too few in the com- 
mon labor class. In fact, it may be said 
that there is virtually no common labor 
in Detroit plants. A green hand is hired 
in a foundry, for example, as common 
labor, at rates varying from 82 cents to 
$1.05 an hour (think of the shopping 
around for higher-rate jobs that means) 
and before many weeks have passed he 
has been elevated, usually by unions, to 
the class of “core carrier,” “jacket shifter” 
or “shovel manipulator,” or some equally 
nonse”sical classification, entitling him to 
another 5 or 10 cents an hour. Result is 
that mary foundries, which require from 
one-third to one-half of their working 
force in the common labor class are un- 
able to find the necessary number of men. 

It is like the old story of the plant 
where everyone was a vice president and 
there was no one left to do the work. 

The very real problem now is how to 
fill in the ranks of common labor, and 
the headache to come is how these 
“skil'’ed” employes can ever be down- 
graded to their normal level. Even assum- 
ing the fullest measure of automobile pro- 


duction in postwar years, it is hard to 
see how the industry can retain much 
more than 60-70 per cent of its present 
1,500,000 employes. This figure is for 
the entire industry and associated plants, 
not just Detroit units. 

One solution proposed is the employ- 
ment of Mexicars and Japanese, and it is 
likely that this has gone beyond the mere 
proposal stage, although no figures are 
available on the number of either of 
these nationa'ities now at work in De- 
troit plants. The delicate racial question 
involved makes it advisable to soft pedal 
this angle. Employers who have hired 
Mexicans report they show virtually no 
interest in their work, are difficult to train 
and are not too dependable. Japanese re- 
settled from the West Coast may have a 
clean bill of health from the FBI, but 
no one can know what is going on in the 
innermost recesses of their minds. 


Widely Varying Wage Scales 
Much of the present unsett'ement in 
labor springs from widely varying wage 
scales, and industry itself can take a meas- 
Take the case 


of a man working in a steel foundry who, 


ure of blame on this score. 


after several years of work, now receives 
$1.05 an hour. He goes home one evening 
to find his wife has just obtained a ma- 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


chine job in a new war plant and is earn- 
ing $1.25 an hour. He begins to wonder 
what is wrong with the plant where he 
works, not stopping to think that who- 
ever set the standard for his wife’s wages 
was just plain crazy. A woman just out 
of the home, trained hastily in a couple 
of weeks to take over a simple machine 
or irspection job, is by no stretch of the 
imagination worth $1.25 an hour. 


Or consider the case of a pipefitter in 
a Detroit plant who has worked at his 
job all his life and is now getting along 
in years, but earns $1.16 an hour in the 
maintenance crew at his plant. What must 
he think when at the dinner table his wife 
tells him about their young niece who 
has just been placed on an i>spection job 
at a local war plant at $1.35 an hour! 
Can you blame him if he starts shopping 
around to correct this apparent inequity? 

Multiply 
thousands 
some of the troubles facing employers in 
Detroit today. It is 
p'oyed in war plants are not supposed to 
take other from 
present employers, but from all that is 


these two iso'ated cases by 


and there is the picture of 


true perso™s em- 


jobs without releases 
heard around this area it is apparently 
not too difficult to obtain such releases, 
or else new employers are not insisting 
too strongly on obtaining them 

Despite the labor problems, produc- 
tion seems to keep rolling apace, both in 
large and small p'ants. Figures already 
published show the steadily rising volume 
of output of major automotive producers, 


and some of the smaller plants are mak- 








MUD TO MOUNTAINS: This new “low silhovette” 6 by 6 cargo and 
troop carrier truck is now being built in volume for the Army at the 
Dodge truck plant in Detroit. Accommodating 16 men with supplies, the 
truck will negotiate wheel-deep mud or water, climb a 62 per cent grade 
with full load, or—with tires deflated to 8 pounds—operate speedily 
through desert sands. Low overall height, combined with increased road 
clearance, improves the vehicle’s tactical value for use in combat areas 
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ing even greater strides. A local foundry 
last September was employing 712 and 
was turning out double its normal peak 
output. Today employment has slipped 
to 550, yet volume of output is un- 
changed. Some days the cleaning room 
at this plant will see its normal comple- 
ment of 10-12 men shrink to only one 
man, yet the castings keep rolling out to 
customers. Another plant with peak em- 
ployment of 200 has hired 495 in the past 
six months and still has not been able to 
reach peak employment, yet production 
has been held on even keel. 

Despite emphatic and at times violent 
protestations by spokesmen for the auto- 
motive industry that there just is no post- 
war planning activity going on at the 
present time, these fulminations must be 
taken with several grains of salt, because 
there is definitely an increasing measure 
of such activity apparent. Several com- 
panies have requested quotations on ma- 
chine tool equipment needed for recon- 
version, and have even specified deliveries 
within a certain period after the time 
when such equipment may become 
available. 

Strong representations are made that 
absolutely no materials are available in 
the motor plants, even for experimental 
purposes, and that no requests for such 
materia's have been made. The latter is 
undoubtedly true, but anyone familiar 
with the vast poundage of all types of 
material flowing through the motor plants 
for war production requirements knows 


that it would not be too difficult to 
salvage a little here and there for experi- 
mental purposes. The amount needed is 
inconsequential, and can be virtually lifted 
out of the scrap barrel. 

It is not being suggested that there is 
a furore of activity in the motor industry 
in connection with getting ready for au- 
tomobile manufacture—anything but that. 
However, definite plans are being drawn 
for “R” or reconversion day. Reliable 
reports credit General Motors with plan- 
ning on gearing up to produce 150 per 
cent of the previous peak production in 
all divisions. GM also is said to be con- 
templating the elimination of competition 
between divisions by setting up a price 
class for each with no overlapping. In the 
past there has been overlapping in the 
price range of nearly all divisions— 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick 
and Cadillac—with the result that one 
division often sold against another. 


Seek To Omit Price Overlapping 


It is a logical move to separate the di- 
visions each into its own price class, 
since the demand for cars will be virtual- 
ly unlimited, and it is only smart mer- 
chandising to blanket the field rather than 
to sell one division against another, the 
latter policy being favored by W. S. 
Knudsen when he headed GM opera- 
tions, it is reported. 

Thus you may see Chevrolet in the 
$800-$1000 class, Pontiac $1050-$1150, 
Olds $1200-$1300, Buick $1350-1500 and 











SKY TORPEDOES: Assembly line of General Motors’ Pontiac Motors Divi- 
sion, the only automobile manufacturer producing aircraft torpedoes for 
the Navy. These deadly missiles, designed for release by low-flying 
torpedo planes, contain 5000 parts and cost as much as a dozen medium- 
priced automobiles 
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Cadillac $1600-$2000. For one thing this 
would mean the elimination of models 
like the Buick 40 and 90 series, one com- 
peting with Pontiac and Olds and the 
other with Cadillac. The price figures 
just cited are purely hypothetical, for it 
seems almost certain automobile prices 
will be at least 25 per cent higher than 
in 1941 when production can be resumed, 
if present levels of wages and materials 
costs are to be maintained. 

One of the newer types of military 
vehicles now in process of emerging from 
the drawing board of the sample stage 
is a “jungle carrier” which Willys Over- 
land engineers have concocted as a light- 
weight motorized means for moving sup- 
plies in rough territory. Essentially the 
vehic'e comprises four wheels with 36- 
inch tread, 2-cylinder 2-cycle air cooled 
engine, pressed wood body, four-wheel 
steering arrangements and total weight 
something like 300-400 pounds. Wheels 
have large airplane-type tires carrying 
only 5 pounds pressure so they can nego- 
tiate swampy and sandy terrain. 

It is understood the original design was 
submitted to the Army but was turned 
down, after which the Navy became in- 
terested in it. Plans call for construction 
of a sample lot of eight, with future pro- 
duction doubtless depending upon the 
results of tests. 

K. T. Keller, Chrysler Corp. president, 
points out in the corporation’s most re- 
cent financial statement that Chrysler 
now has 26 plants doing war work, with 
total employes exceeding the peacetime 
peak. In all, Chrysler has undertaken 
some 5925 separate commitments for war 
materials, many of which have been 
shared with more than 8000 subcontrac- 
tors in 39 states. It has also produced 
more than ten times as many medium 
tanks as were originally contracted for 
when the tank arsenal was projected. 


Midwest Association 
Elects New Officers 


Ernest M. Sims, president, Metal 
Forming Corp., Elkhart, Ind., and form- 
er president of the Indiana Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has been elected 
president of the Midwest Manufacturers’ 
Associations Inc., which has headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

James L. Donnelly, executive vice 
president, Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, is secretary; John L. 
Lovett, general manager, Michigan 
Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, is 
treasurer. The following are vice presi- 
dents: W. D. James, president, James 
Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., and presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; and J. A. Gibson, America Service 
Co., Pittsburg, Kans., and president, As- 
sociated Industries of Kansas. 
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the War 


IS OVER 





Part of the war .. . the terrific 
battle to quickly build up production 

capacity of war materials . . . is over. The 
productive capacity of many new plants has 
far exceeded early estimates...as a result the 
inefficient producers will be curtailed and 


competitive conditions will return. 


And competition means that frozen designs 
must be thawed—developments for the future 
must be brought nearer the production stage. 
Builders must be able to offer better machines 


—and in some cases must use 
less critical materials. 

Vickers Hydromotive Controls provide a 
most important design resource for improve- 
ment of machines in the important fields of 
better control—higher production rates—wider 
utility—greater safety and the elimination of 
operational difficulties. 

You will find it advantageous to have a Vickers 
Application Engineer discuss with you the 


possibilities of improved machine controls. 


VICKERS 


Incorporated 


1480 ODAKMAN BLVD. - 


Application Engineering Offices: CHICAGO * 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT 
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Manpower shortage attributed as chief reason West Coast air- 
plane builders fell short of projected schedules in June and 
July. . . Plants in area must increase working force by 36,000 
before December, House investigating committee told 


DESCRIBING shortage of manpower 
as the principal reason why West Coast 
airplane builders fell short of projected 
schedules in June and July, J. H. Kindel- 
berger, president, North American Avia- 
tion Inc., and speaking for the Aircraft 
War Product‘on Council, told a House 
of Representat:ves subcommittee on mili- 
tary affairs in Los Angeles that aircraft 
plants must increase their working force 
by 36,000 before December to meet 
current schedu!es. 

Difficulty of accomplishing this, he 
pointed out, is indicated by the terrific 
turnover of labor in plants, citing as an 
example that out of 150,000 employes 
hired since the first of this year and 
through June, a net gain in employment 
of only 12,000 was registered. Further- 
more new selective service regulations 
make some 58,000 men vulnerable to 
induction, applying to 37 per cent of 
eng neering personnel, 24 per cent of 
tooling department employes, and 23 per 
cent of inspection forces. 

Kindel- 
berger said. “Production depends on this 
rdnaining group. These men 
must design the airplanes, plan the pro- 
duction, recruit, train and supervise em- 


- ” 
These are our key men, 


small 


ployes.” 
Opposes Blanket Draft Deferments 


K. T. Norris, president, Norris Stamp- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, told the 
investigating committee that blanket 
draft deferments for aircraft workers 
would drain the already inadequate sup- 
ply of labor from other industries. 

North American’s P-51 Mustang fighter 
plane currently is being built in several 
new vers:ons. In one of them the for- 
mer A'lison engine is replaced with a 
Packard-built Rolls-Royce Merlin en- 
gine with two-speed two-stage super- 
charger, and in another the conventional 
machine gun armament is replaced with 
four wing-mounted 20 - millimeter 
(0.787-inch) cannon. The latter is spe- 
cially designed for low-level attacks 
on locomotives and smal! merchant ships. 
Two Canadian pilots of cannon-bearing 
Mustangs reported recently that in a 30- 
minute sweep they accounted for destruc- 
tion of 12 locomotives. 

Some months ago a number of the 
P-5ls were converted into dive bomb- 
ers for the United States forces, chang- 
ing the:r designation to the A-36. Earliest 
model of the P-51 used by the R.A.F. 
carried four .50-caliber and four .30- 
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caliber machine guns, while a later ver- 
sion mounted six .50-caliber guns. 

One of the latest modifications in war- 
plane design, hitherto veiled in secrecy 
despite the fact that it has been in 
production for some time, is a thermal] 
de-icing arrangement installed in leading 
edges of wings, stab‘lizers, fins, etc., 
where ice formations are likely to build 
up in flight. Previously these edges have 
been fitted with rubber “boots” which 
are flexed by admitting pulsating air 
pressure, thereby cracking the ice layer. 

Consolidated Vultee eng:neers, work- 
ing in conjunction with L. A. Rodert, 
senior engineer of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at the Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratories of the N. A. 
C. A., Moffett Field, Catif., have re- 
placed the rubber boots with leading 
edges of aluminum alloy in which is 
incorporated a duct system for carrying 


heated air. Exhaust gases from engines 


supply heat for the air through a heat 
exchanger, and the warm air is circulat- 
ed through wings and tail surfaces with 
controlled initial temperature ranging as 
high as 350 degrees Fahr. 


This main- 





tains the edges at a temperature of 
around 60 degrees Fahr. even when out- 
side air is 40 degrees below zero. 

Since the system becomes operative 
the moment engines are started, it 
avoids the necessity for scraping accumu- 
lated ice and frost from wings and tail 
surfaces before flying aircraft stationed 
in arctic areas, a process hitherto done 
manua‘ly and requiring several hours. 
Furthermore it was found that with the 
pulsating rubber boot, ice would form 
in flight on the surface while it was flex- 
ing and actually flex with the rubber, 
failing to drop off. 

Consol:dated Catalina patrol bombers 
have been built for several months with 
the thermal de-icing system, while B-24 
Liberators, the Coronado, and the P4Y 
Corregidor patrol bomber all will be us- 
ing it shortly. Elim‘nation of the old 
rubber de-icer should simpl fy construc- 
tion of leading edge systems. 


Multiple Riveter Saves Time 


A saving of 72 per cent in time and 
labor has been effected through installa- 
tion of a multiple riveter for the 32- 
float wing spar of the Curtiss C-56 Com- 
mando in production at the Buffalo 
plants of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

The riveter, operated by one man, was 
designed by Curt'ss-Wright and _ built 
bv the General Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo. Curtiss said it “compresses hun- 
dreds of heavy rivets in a remarkably 
short time.” 

Because of the outstanding saving, the 
corporation plans to adopt the high pro- 
duction capacities of the multiple rivet- 
er for other shop operations involved 
in production of the Commando. 

To facilitate the riveting operation of 
the spar, Curtiss-Wright enlarged on 
its rivet gang-squeezing princip'e, which 
it developed and which is now in use 
throughout the airplane industry, and 
designed the automatic multiple riveter. 

Fed into the multiple riveting ma- 
chine by a revers'ng type motor acting 
on the carrying frame, the spar of the 
Commando passes through the immense 
riveter. Rams are automatically posi- 
tioned and correct position is maintained 
throughout the operation. 

Operated hydraulically, the bucking 
and riveting rams are equipped with a 
novel control device which corrects any 
variation in stock thickness at rivet level. 
With each stroke of the riveting mon- 
ster, sixteen heavy rivets are com- 
pressed. One trip through the machine 
squeezes the hundreds of rivets that 
fasten the top and bottom spar caps. 

To strengthen further the Commando’s 
wing rib, numerous stiffeners are riveted 
across the spar between the top and 
bottom caps. In the past this was a 
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the GLOBE 


*These are the routes of the Pan 
American World Airways System 
previous to December 7, 194! 


The Pan American Airways System in collaboration with the Air 
Transport Command has built air bases at strategic places in far flung 








Cleveland Tramrail equipment helps 
Pan American service planes easier and 
faster at air bases in far flung parts of 
the world 
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parts of the world. 

These bases have been equip- 
ped to service, as quickly as 
possible, giant Pan American 
Clippers, Army Bombers and 
other aircraft after long hops 
across the six continents and 
over vast stretches of ocean. 

It was evident to Pan American 
enginees that much valuable 
time in servicing the aircraft 
could be saved by the use of 
overhead materials handling 
equipment. A thorough study of 
the various equipment convinced 
them that the design and quality 
of Cleveland Tramrail would best 
assure smooth trouble-free overa- 
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tion so necessary for their remote 
bases. 

Cleveland Tramrail knowing 
full well the urgent need of the 
equipment has cooperated whole- 
heartedly with Pan American. 
The equipment for the first base 
was made in record time and 
aboard ship before the departure 
deadline. Other equipment has 
since been built posthaste. 

Thus Cleveland Tramrail is not 
only a major factor in the con- 
struction of planes in many plants 
on the home front, but is also aid- 
ing in keeping them flying to and 
from our many scattered war 
fronts. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


Tue CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 


WICKLIFFE. On10. 
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changes in airframe fabrication. 

Magnesium is being app'ied exten- 
sively, not only in the form of castings, 
but as a prime structural mater‘al for 
portions of the airframe. Experimental 
work now on a production basis indicates 
that magnesium sheet and extrusions may 
be used for the entire airframe. 


The technique of welding utilizes the 
“Heliarc” torch which bathes the sec- 
tion being welded in a flow of inert 
helium, thereby preventing oxidation. 
Butt welds made by the Heliare process 
range in strength upward from 95 per 
cent compared to the parent metal. 

Northrop is obtaining as high as 12,- 
000 uniform spots in its spotwelding de- 
partment without cleaning of electrodes. 
The method invo'ves controlled pre- 
cleaning of subassemblies held together 
with “skintights”, rather than the clean- 
ing of separate components. The clean- 
ing solutions used require substantially 
less dipping and rinsing than the con- 
ventional process. Close current con- 
trol is a factor in speeding the operation. 

The template duplication method de- 
veloped by Northrop for the production 
of templates is a process which uses 
electrolytic etching to reproduce tem- 
plates and related tools. This process is 





DISABLED PLANES: These aviation cadets are making a complete air- 

plane from parts of disabled planes brought to the field. During their 

course of study, the cadets cover all the principles of aircraft construction. 
NEA photo 











tedious, man-hour consuming process. 
Through the Curtiss-Wright development 
the riveter has been great!y simplified 
and speeded up. 

After its first passage through the 
riveting machine the long spar is re- 
turned to its original position. A simple 
adjustment of the bucking and riveting 
mechanism is all that is required to per- 
form the stiffener riveting operation. 
The reverse type motor carries the 


heavy spar through the machine again. 
As each stiffener is riveted to the spar, 
the machine automatically pulls the spar 
forward and the next stiffener is squeeze- 
riveted until all the sub-ribs are at- 
tached firmly to the great rib. 

Northrop Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif., is using a number of manufac- 
turing techniques developed by the com- 
pany which are either speeding produc- 
tion or which hold the promise of basic 


a purely mechanical, chemical and elec- 
trical process which eliminates chance 
for human error. 

Northrop also is using hinged pres- 
sure plates for hydropress operations. 
Through the use of this type of pres- 
sure plates, consecutive forming opera- 
tions are possible with but a single stroke 
of the ram. As many as seven different 
angles and joggles can be made in one 
operation. 














They Say: 


“The question of expense is being subordinated to the 
task of getting out finished products and as a result some 
managements have become less concerned than heretofore 
with the necessity of being economy-minded, and exhibited 
an ind:fference to expense which will make future control 
of this element more dfficult. A start in the direction of 
correcting this situation should be made immediately.”— 
Oscar N. Lindahl, vice president, finance, Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

oO ° o 

“Our efforts to secure greater production must not and 
will not be relaxed. Fourth quarter steel requirements 
are. still.some 4,000,000 tons greater thai supply. But the 
success of the Share-the-Steel campaign is encouraging to 
us all."—Donald M. Nelson, chairman, War Production 
Board. 

oo oO oO 

“I find that a large portion of the small plants in the 
United States can best be used in the production of essen- 
tial civilian needs, and it will therefore, become necessary 
for this corporation (Smaller War Plants Corp.) to take a 


strong position in support of the production of such prod- 
ucts.”—Robert W. Johnson, director, Smaller War Plants 
Corp. 


“I can’t make any predictions about fathers or essential 
workers—too many imponderables are involved. You tell 
me what the situation in Europe, in Russia and in the 
Pacific will be in two weeks or a month and I'll tell you 
how the draft will be working.”—General Lewis B. Hershey, 


director, Selective Service. 
°° ° o 


“The general public is not sufficiently aware of the tre- 
mendous part cans are playing today in supplying our armed 
forces and our allies throughout the world with food and 
a wide variety6f other products. If the public knew this 
story, there would be considerably less misunderstanding 
on the part of the many consumers when they are unable 
to buy—or to buy in limited quantities—many products in 
their-customary steel containers."—Gordon E. Cole, ad- 
vertising director, Can Manufacturers’ Institute Inc. 
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PROTECT TROLLEY AND 
TRUCK BEARINGS ON 
OVERHEAD CRANES WITH 







TRABON LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


prevent injuries and tie-ups... get longer, 
more dependable bearing life 


“Striking the floor with a sickening thud, a crane 
operator in Buffalo met sudden death a short 
time ago. He'd been lubricating his crane—a 
routine operation — slipped and fell — leaving a 
grief-stricken family —and more than $18,000 
compensation charges.” 


These accidents are unnecessary! That $18,000 
would have equipped 8 to 10 cranes with auto- 
matic lubrication—and saved the man’s life— 
because Trabon lubrication makes absolutely cer- 
tain that every connected bearing, whether large 
or small, moving or stationary, receives just the 
desired amount of lubricant, while the machin- 


is running. Trabon avoids costly downtime while 
a man crawls around lubricating each bearing indi- 
vidually,— the breakdown if he misses one,— the 
lost time, and costs, of accidents,— makes the 
bearings last longer. 


On overhead traveling cranes, costly steel mill 
equipment, forging presses, brakes, shears, 
crushers, and other machines and machinery of 
all kinds, Trabon lubrication for years has been 
meeting every operating requirement. More com- 
plete details—including engineering bulletins of 
interest to every works manager, designer, oper- 
ating and maintenance superintendent—furnished 
iieligsan obligation. Write for Bulletins today. 


TRABON 


1818 Sact 40tk Street + 


CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Olio 
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Electric Steel 


Conference Set 
For Oct. 1-2 


Problems involved in produc- 
ing high-quality metal for war 
effort to be discussed at Pitts- 
burgh meeting 


OPERATORS and metallurgists from 
most of the ingot and castings plants 
of the country will meet at Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, Oct. 1-2, for the 
first annual conference of the Electric 
Furnace Steel Committee, Iron and Steel 
division, Amer'can Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, to discuss 
the urgent need for high-quality electric 
furnace steel in the war effort 

Outstanding authorities of the indus- 
try and several members of the War 
Production Board will head an informa- 
tive program. Harry W. McQua‘d, as- 
sistant chief metallurgist, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and Charles W. 
Briggs, technical adviser, Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, is chairman of the 
conference committee. 

On the first day of the meeting, Oct. 
1, the ac’d and basic groups will meet 
jointly to discuss the present status of 
the electric furnace steel industry, de- 
sign and maintenance of electric melting 
furnaces and raw materials used, includ- 
ing electrodes, refractories, scrap and al- 
loying metals. 

Separate sessions will be held on basic 
and acid furnace practice on Saturday, 
Oct. 2. Dur'ng the morning sess‘on prob- 
lems involving melt'ng and oxidizing will 
be disenssed and the afternoon program 
w'll deal with refining, deoxidizing and 
finishine the heat. 

A talk bv a 


furnace 


leader of the electric 
w'll be held in 
place of the usvel barenet on Friday 
evening. This will be followed by a mo- 


steel industry 


tion picture showing recent operating 
practice. 

The Electric Metal Makers Guild. 
which has several representatives on the 
Electric Furnace Steel Committee, will 
co-onerate in the first conference and a 
number of its members will act as dis- 
cussion leaders at the technical sessions. 


peecrs \.. . 


Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, Mich.. 
is distributing to manufacturers and en- 
gineers a 92-page catalog describing its 
air cylinders. The catalog enables the 
customer to determine the exact cylinder 
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required for a particular job of pneuma- 
tic power movement in his plant. 
—- 

National Tool Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces completion of its postwar plans. 
Metal cutting tools of precision are pro- 
duced by the company and it will ex- 
perience no postwar readjustment for 
the company will continue to co-operate 
with manufacturers of automobiles, air- 
craft, ships and other products. 

—o— 

Michiana Products Corp., Michigan 
City, Ind., announces addition of E. R. 
Dougherty for sales work in both the 
alloy and sheet metal divisions, and 
John H. Staiger has been added to the 
metallurgical staff. 

—o— 

American K. A. T. Corp., New York 
city, announces Eimer & Amend, New 
York city, and Fisher Scientific Co., 
Pittsburgh and Montreal, are distribut- 
ing K. A. T. water conditioner for use 
in laboratory water stills. 

—o— 

Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., reports 
greatly improved deliveries on standard 
tools and tips. Many standard items 
can be shipped from stock in moderate 
quantities. 

—o— 

Wendnagel & Co., Chicago, fabrica- 
tors of structural steel, announce that 
Eugene Wendnagel has acquired the in- 
terest of William Wendnagel. The lat- 
ter has retired. Company will continue 
under its present name. 

—0-—— 

Diamond Alkali Sales Corp. will take 
over operation of the George Chemical 
Co. Inc. with C. V. Douglas as New 
York district manager. New headquar- 
ters have been established at 570 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York city. 

—o— 

Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y., has pub- 
lished a handbook for distributor sales- 
men which gives fundamental informa- 
tion on the mevrnfacture, storage, and 
use of coated abrasives. 

— 

Marco Chemicols, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces transfer of its business to Marco 
Chemicals Inc., which is located at 
Sewaren, N. J. Continental Can Co. Inc 
and Vulcan Detinning Co. have acquired 
a substantial interest in Marco Chemicals 


Inc. 
—)— 
Domestic Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
announces purchase of the Siewek Tool 
Co., Ferndale, Mich. Two affiliated 


companies, Siewek Tool & Engineering 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and Progressive 
Tool & Cutter Co., Ferndale, were in- 
cluded in the acquisition. The Ferndale 
firms will be operated as the Siewek 
Tool Division, Domestic Industries, Inc. 


National Safety Congress To 
Meet in Chicago, Oct. 5-7 


National Safety Congress, scheduled 
in Chicago Oct. 5-7, will devote this 
years program exclus:vely to accident 
problems which have a direct bearing 
on prosecution of the war. 


One of the outstand'ng features 
planned for industrial leaders is the 
labor and safety session on Oct. 7. 


Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland Steel 
Corp.. will address the metals section, 
Oct. 5, discussing “Safety for Production 
for Victory”. 


To Hold Fuels Conference 
In Pittsburgh, Oct. 28-29 


Four technical sessions are scheduled 
for the joint fuels conference of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to be held at the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 28-29. 

Coal research, mining management, 
ol and gas, and the war program as it 
pertains to fuel are the four technical 
sessions scheduled. Many papers are 
included on the program. 


MEETINGS... 


American Chemical Society: 
and-sixth meeting to be held at 
Sept. 6-10. 

Séciety of Automotive Engineers Inc.: Na- 
tional tractor meeting to be held at the 
Schroeder hotel. Milwaukee. Sevt. 23-24. 

Association of Iron and Steel Frvinerss: 
Annual convention to be held at Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh, Sevt. 28-30 

American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 


One-hundred- 
Minneapolis, 


gical Engineers: First annual con’erence of 
Electric Furnace Steel Committee, Ircn anc 
Steel Divis‘on, to be held in Hotel Will'am 


Penn, Pittsburgh, Oct. 1-2, to discuss urgent 
need for electric furnace steel. 

Society of Automotive Engineers Inc.: Na- 
tional aircraft engineering and preduction meet- 
ing to be held at Biltmore hotel, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 

National Safety Council: Meeting to be held 
at Sherman. LaSalle, and Morrison hotels, Chi- 
cago. Oct. 5-7. 

Electrochemice! Society: Mee*ing to be held 
at Hotel Penrsvlvania. New York, Oct. 13-16. 

American Society for Metals: Sponsozing 
Metals Congress at Hotel Palmer Chireen, 
Oct. 18-22. Organizations also participating 
are American Welding Society, Ave-i-an In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
and the Wire Ass~ciation. 


American Welding Society: Twentv-forrth 
annual meeting at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
Oct. 18-23. 


American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers: Regional meeting at H>tel 
Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 17-18.  Particivating 
in Metal Congress at Hotel Palmer, Chicago, 
Oct. 18-22. 

Wire Association: Meeting at LaSalle hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 18-21, also participating in 
Metal Congress at Hotel Palmer, Chicago, Oct. 
18-22. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association: 
Annual meeting to be held at Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York, Oct. 25-29. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers: 
Meeting to be held in Pittsburgh, Nov. 15-16. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers: 
Annual meeting to be held in New York, Nov. 
29-Dec. 3. 
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Above: Hammond Iron Works, 
Warren, Pa., received the Army- 
-al Navy “E” recently in a colorful 
ceremony. In the picture, left to 


im 
right, are : H. D. Kopf, president 
at, of the company; Col. H. D. Vogel; 
it Com. R. G. Walling, and E. D. 
a] Huber, union local president 
re 
d- 
is, 
= Below: The Maritime “M” has been 
e presented to the Martin-Parry 
ae Corp., York, Pa. Shown at the cere- 
l- monies are, left to right: T. Russ 
2 Hill, president and general man- 
if ager; Della Chiesa, lyric soprano; 
G J. J. Fiechter, works manager; 
- J. H. Green, board chairman; J. F. 
McInnis, U. S. Maritime Com- 
" mission 
1 
i 
; 
. 
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“M” pennant for outstanding pro- 





duction performance € was ret ently 
awarded the Reading-Pratt & Cady 






and Reading Steel Castings divi 






sions of American Chain & Cable 
Co. Inc., by the U. 8S. Maritime 
Commission. Col. Willard F. Rock- 


well, the Commission's director of 









production presented the pennant 





More Companies Awarded 
“E” and “M” Pennants 


Following are the companies recently 






given the Army-Navy or Maritime Com- 






mission awards for notable performance 





in war production 














Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co Mattoon 
plan:, Mattoon, Il 
Abot €: President R. J Hodgson, Austin Road Co., Galveston lex., for Gal 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., ac- veston air field construction project 
cepting Army-Navy “E” award Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport plant, Glass 
port, Pa 

Ford Motor Co., Richmond Tank & Motor 
Vehicle depot, Richmond, Calif 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp 
potash plent, Carlsbad, N. Mex 

J \ Terteling & Sons Mountain Home 
Idaho, Mountain Home air base construction 
























project 

Jarecki Machine & Tool Co., Grand Rapids 
Mich 

McCormick & Co Ii Baltimore plant 






Baltimore 

Murphy Elevator Co., Louisville, Ky 

Netional Standard Co Worcester Wire 
Works division, Worcester, Mass 

New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co New 
Idria mine, Idria, Calif 

Newark Stove Co., Newark, O 

Thompson Aircraft Products Co., Enclid, O 

Truscon Steel Co., pressed steel division 














Cleveland 






Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, and 
west coast plant, Bell, Calif 


Trackson Co., Milwaukee 
Clock Co., 


West Michigan Steel Foundry Co., foundry 
division, Muskegon, Mich 


















Waterbury Waterbury, Conn 









MEN of INDUSTRY 








K. R. BEARDSLEE 


K. R. Beardslee, former general sales 
manager, Carboloy Co., Detroit, has been 
named vice president in charge of sales. 

—O-- 

D. H. Barr, forner assistant to the 
Pittsburgh district industria] engineer, 
Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed assistant general 
superintendent, Johnstown-Lorain Works, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

—o— 

Dan Schaitberger has been appointed 
sales manager, Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit. 

> —o— 

C. H. Linder has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, Schenectady works, 
General Electric Co., and F. T. Lewis 
has been named assistant to the manager. 

aliens 

A. C. Darling, former vice president 
and general manager, Borg-Warner Ser- 
vice Parts Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president, succeeding Mathew Keck, 
who is retiring as president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Darling continues 





RUSSELL B. BARNETT 


Who has been appointed vice president in 
charge of sales, Peter A. Frasse & Co. Inc., 
New York, noted in STEEL, August 16, p. 73. 
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D. H. BARR 


WALKER PENFIELD 


as general manager and Mr. Keck will 
continue as a director of the company. 
R. W. Dose, former secretary-treasurer, 
has been elected vice president, and 
P. R. Kendall has become secretary- 
treasurer. 
Sailnet 

Walker Penfield, former manager of 
engineering, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed works 
manager, and William F. Mitchell con- 
tinues as Mr. Penfield’s assistant, with 
the title assistant to the works manager. 
Floyd H. Walker has been appointed 
chief engineer and is in charge of. the 
Central En~ineering division, succeeding 
A. E. Gaydos, who has been named as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Vincent K. O’Connor 
has been appointed manager of the new- 
ly created personnel department. 


—~j— 


J. M. Komp has been appointed su- 
perintendent of blast furnaces and coke 
plant, Cleveland district, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. Thomas Cosgrove suc- 
ceeds Mr. Komp as superintendent of 
blast furnaces and coke ovens, Central 
Alloy district, Canton, ©. Jones M. 
Cahill, former superintendent of open 
hearths, Youngstown district, has been 
appointed to a similar post in the com- 
pany’s Gulf Steel division, Gadsden, 
Ala. 


—o— 


George H. Hodapp, vice president 
since 1940, Standard Cap & Seal Corp., 
New York, has been named executive 
vice president in charge of co-ordinating 
manufacturing and sales operations in 
the Los Angeles, Chicago and Jersey 
City plants. 

-oO- 


Robert W. O'Neal, former assistant 
plant industrial engineer, Irvin works, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has joined Follansbee Steel Corp. at 
Follansbee, W. Va., and Toronto, O., as 


industrial engineer in charge of meth- 
ods and standards. 
—— 


Dr. Robert I. Jaffee, research metallur- 
gist, formerly associated with Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philade'phia, has been ap- 
po:nted to the technical staff of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., to 
engage in research in the field of non- 
ferrous metallurgy. 

—o— 


C. Hart Miller, vice president, Repub- 
lic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., 
has been appointed divisional manager 
of the Farmingdale plant. Succeeding 
Mr. Miller as director of the military 
contracts departments is Don M. Parker, 
former assistant. 


—_O—— 


O. F. Graebner has been named engi- 
neering and mechanical division chief, 
Murray Corp. of America, Detroit. 


—o— 


Gavin S. Younkin has been named 
Los Angeles district office manager, San 
Francisco branch, Brown Instrument di- 
vision, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Minneapolis. 


——)=— 


Clifford C. Stone, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Empire Tool 
Co., Detroit, has formed the Stone Tool 
Co. to represent Empire Tool as exclu- 
sive distributor west of the Mississippi 
and in the southeastern states. Mr. 
Stone has established an office in Los 
Angeles. 

—o— 


F. G. Tatnall, manager, testing equip- 
ment department, Baldwin Southwark 
Division, Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, has been elected to mem- 
bership on the executive committee of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Mr. Tatnall is chairman of the 
Philadelphia chapter, ASTM. 


—=() = 


Roger M. Keyes has been electetd 
president of Harry Ferguson Inc., Ford 
tractors, Dearborn, Mich. Mr. Keyes 
joined the company in 1939 as sales and 
engineering consultant and had become 
successively vice president, executive 
vice president, and general manager. 


—p— 

Clayton S. Shoemaker has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., and 


Frederick A. Koch has been named as- 
sistant eastern sales manager. They 
will make their headquarters at 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York city. Ralph E. 
Dorland continues as manager of the 
New York sales office. Other appoint- 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 





ments are: Alexander Leith Jr., man- 

ager, Philadelphia office, and Alfred A. 

Lawrence, Boston office manager. 
—o— 

Frank De Ganahl, vice president and 
general manager, Fleetwings Division, 
Kaiser Cargo Inc., Bristol, Pa., has re- 
signed because of ill health, W. F. 
Jacobs, factory manager, also has re- 
signed. 

—o— 

Arthur E. Murton has been appointed 
manager, roll department, Continental 
Roll & Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 

Dr. Robert F. Ruthruff has been ap- 
pointed director of research for Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, and allied com- 
panies. Prior to joining Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. in 1939, Dr. Ruthruff was as- 
sociated with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, Chicago, and M. W. 
Kellogg Co., New York. 

—— 

Kenneth F. Cramer has been ap- 
pointed district manager, New York of- 
fice, Baldwin Locomotive Works, suc- 
ceeding Joseph F. Hoerner, who has 
been assigned to special duties in 
Washington. 

—o— 

J. V. Kirk has heen appointed head of 
the new educational department, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land. In his present capacity, Mr. Kirk 
will also act as assistant to the company’s 
general manager, E. F. Richter. 

— 

Dr. John J. Gorrell has joined the 
metallurgical and engineering service 
staff of Meehanite Metal Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Dr. Gorrel] was pre- 
viously chief chemist, Pressed Steel Car 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 

Fred W. Pennington has been appoint- 
ed manager of publications and advertis- 
ing, Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 

—o— 


Walter H. Maynard, former assistant 
purchasing agent in charge of iron and 
stee] scrap, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., has joined Middletown 





ALBERT S. FROMM 


Iron & Steel Co., also of Middletown. 
i 

Albert S. Fromm, advertising man- 
ager, Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
has become mayor of Canton, following 
the death of Mayor E. S. Folk. Mr. 
Fromm, who organized Union Metal 
Mfg. Co.’s sales promotion and adver- 
tising departments in 1925, will continue 
as the company’s advertising manager 
on a part-time basis for the remainder 
of the year. 

—o— 

N. B. McLean, former general man- 
ager, Philadelphia division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., South Bend, Ind., has been 
appointed general manager of the Ma- 
rine division, which consists of plants in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Norwood, Mass. 
He is succeeded at Philadelphia by 
T. W. Tinkham, former general manager, 
Bendix Products division, South Bend. 
Other appointments by Bendix are: 
A. C. De Angelis, general manager, 
Friez Instrument division, Baltimore; 
H. A. Poole, general manager, Red Bank, 
N. J., plant; R. H. Crippen, works man- 
ager, Norwood plant; George E. Stoll, 
assistant general manager, South Bend 
plant; W. B. Paine, general manager, 
Owosso, Mich., plant. 

—o— 


Leroy K. Behr has been appointed 


Philadelphia district manager, Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., succeeding the 


S. R. KALLENBAUGH 


JOSEPH P. McGOUGH 


late Allan Seymour. John C. Ewer takes 
over Mr. Behr’s former territory in 
Massachusetts and Maine, and he, in 
turn, is succeeded in the western Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
New Hampshire territory by C. Bar- 
nard Price Jr. 
—— 

S. R. Kallenbaugh, former metallur- 
gical service representative, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., has been 
appointed West Coast district manager 
of the company’s steel and tube divi- 
sion. 

—o— 

Joseph P. McGough, acting manager 
since 1942 at the Cleveland plant, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., has been 
named manager, succeeding Fred Doran, 
who moved to Chicago some time ago 
as vice president of the company. 

a 

Ray C. Fasher has been elected sec- 
ond vice president, Irwin Augur Bit Co.., 
Wilmington, O. 

sialon 

C. W. Roberts has been named man- 
ager of the Southern district office in 
Birmingham, Ala., opened recently by 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland. 

_—— 

Thomas R. Coffey has been appointed 
manager of sales, Wisconsin-Minnesota 
district, Globe Steel Tubes Co., Mil- 
waukee. 





OBITUARIES... 


Carl M. Snyder, 47, assistant manager, 
appliance and merchandise department, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
died in New Haven, Conn., Aug. 15. 

—o— 

H. L. Rankin, manager, Trenton 
branch, American Bridge Co., died Aug. 
13 in Trenton, N. J. 

—o— 


Dr. Kurt E. Ripper, 49, chief tech- 
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nologist, plastics division, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, died Aug. 9 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. 

—o— 

John Winters Upp, 75, retired man- 
ager, Switchgear division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., died re- 
cently in Ardmore, Pa. 

—o— 

Gustave A. Maier, 65, general man- 
ager, Trenton plant, Plibrico Jointless 
Fire Brick Co., died Aug. 11 in Prince- 


ton, N. J. Mr. Maier was a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

—~o— 

Joseph S. Munger, 61, president, Berk- 
mann Mfg. Co., Chicago, died Aug. 12 
in that city. 

—o— 

Ewald H. Schniewind, 56, president 
and director, Powder Metals & Alloys 
Inc., New York, died Aug. 11 on Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


TYPICAL of booming West Coast in- 
dustry is the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 
at Sunnyvale, Calif., which the energetic 
Henry J. Kaiser and his associates, in- 
cluding Felix Kahn and the dynamic 
West Coast machinery dealer, Charles E. 
Moore, bought up for a song back in 
1940. 

Today the company is building hun- 
dreds of triple-expansion steam engines 
for powering Liberty ships built in Kaiser 
shipyards, turbines for powering newer 
types of Kaiser ships, torpedo tubes and 
other related products. 


Moore, now president of Joshua Hen- 
dy, is quoted as saying, “After the war 
we'll be in a position to manufacture 
marine engines, turbines, diesel engines, 





KAISER EMPIRE TYPIFIES 


Sensational growth of numerous enterprises of energetic in- 
dustrialist in steel, cement, shipbuilding, light metals and 
machinery only one phase of amazing industrial development 
on western rim of the nation in recent years 


electric motors and generators, heavy 
mining and road equipment, dredges to 
improve our harbors and rivers, cranes, 
large refrigerating apparatus, etc. .. . 
We want to hold our employes, to make 
more jobs, to help the West produce and 
grow and prosper.” 

Few people have done more to help 
the West produce and grow and prosper 
Moore himself, 
even in years before the war. He han- 
dled among other things the West Coast 
sales of Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O., and did such a remarkable 
job that Wendell Whipp, Monarch presi- 
dent, told a friend once that he wished 


he could persuade Moore to come East 


industrially than has 


Partially assembled reduction gear case used with 4000-horsepower steam 
turbines being built in California on a schedule of four per month by the 
The largest of these gears require 18 days to 
cut, and only 0.0002-inch tolerance is allowed 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works. 
















and take charge of the Monarch plant. 
But Moore is heart and soul in the West 
Coast, and likely will continue that way, 
particularly since his close tieup with 
Kaiser. Furthermore, Joshua Hendy 
now controls the Crocker-Wheeler Elec- 
tric Co. in New Jersey, which probably 
explains Moore’s reference to motors and 
generators, and the Pomona Pump Co., 
located in the Los Angeles area. 

Nine miles out of Oakland, on the bay 
of Richmond, are four Kaiser shipyards, 
one of them going under the name of 
the Kaiser Co. Inc., 
Cargo Inc., and two under the Perma- 
nente Metals Richmond No. 1 
and No. 2 are building Liberty ships, 


one under Kaiser 


Corp. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








-STHE WEST 


and Richmond No. 3 a new type of 
combination troop and cargo transport 
known as the C-4. Richmond No. 4 
fabricates ATL landing barges and more 
recently has undertaken a contract for 
corvettes, smaller escort vessels. In fact, 
the word on the Coast is that Kaiser has 
signed up to handle the engineering and 
the purchasing of all supplies for the en- 
tire corvette construction program re- 
cently authorized by the Navy. 

Richmond No. 3 is the largest and 
finest of the four Kaiser yards in the 
Bay area, and now employs over 23,000 
workers. The four Kaiser yards employed 
an average of about 85,000 during May. 
No. 3 is the one yard designed and built 
to be a permanent installation, all shops 
being of concrete construction and the 
entire property being literally carved out 
of a mountainside by dynamite and 
steam shovel. It has five basin ways 
610 feet long and 100 feet wide, blasted 
out of solid rock. 


Basin Way Is Concrete “Tank” 


The basin way is actually a large con- 
crete “tank” from which the water is 
pumped after gates are closed at the sea 
end. When it is dry, the keel for a new 
ship is laid and the hull gradually built 
up of prefabricated parts, workmen 
operating from scaffolding alongside and 
supplied with materials through galleries 
incorporated in the upper rim of the 
way. When the ship is ready for “launch- 
ing”, the gates are opened, water rushes 
in and the ship is floated out of the 
basin to a dock where it is fitted out 
before delivery. 

Back from the ways are the various 
shops and assembly bays in which sec- 
tions of the vessel are welded up and as- 
sembled before being hoisted onto the 
hulls in the ways by giant “Whirley” 
cranes which travel along tracks between 
the basins. 

To get a bird’s-eye view of the Rich- 
mond yards, the best observation perch 
is atop the 4-story general stores ware- 
house at Richmond No. 3, a vantage point 
from which a panorama of the entire 
operation can be obtained. Other build- 
ings at No. 3, each one marked by large 
block-letter names on the upper facade, 
include a fitting-out warehouse, plate 
and angle shop, machine shop, electric 
shop, pipe shop, rigging loft, compressor 
and acetylene station, maintenance shop 
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Lowering a ship section into position for one of the transports under con 
struction at a West Coast shipyard 


and administration buildings. 

In the distance can be made out the 
ways at Richmond No. 2 and the Whir- 
prefabricated 

These are 


leys moving sections to 


waiting hulls. the conven- 
tional type of sliding ways used by prac- 
tically all other yards on the Coast. 

Prefabrication of ship elements has 
been carried to great lengths in Kaiser 
yards, as a matter of fact by all sh‘p- 
yards in the current emergency. About 
50 per cent of a Liberty ship is prefab- 
ricated, while up at Seattle-Tacoma Ship- 
building Corp. in Seattle, 65 per cent 
of a destroyer is prefabricated before 
installat:on. 

There is nothing particularly striking 


about the technique; it is just an exampk 


of what welded construction has made 


possible. Of course, organization of ma 


How 


important adjuncts, but the speed records 


terial and training of workers ar 


which sh'pbuilders are 
World War Il 


possible without the advance in 


ringing up in 


would have been im- 


weld- 
ing technique. 

One of the largest prefabricated units 
for Liberty ships built at Kaiser's Rich- 


mond yard No. 2 


is the forward deck 
complete with 


These deck- 


adjoining as- 


house—a 72-ton structure, 
piping, rails, fittings, et 
houses are built on two 
sembly lines in the prefabrication shop 


The base floor plates first are welded to- 
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gether with the assembly upside down, 
to avoid the necessity of overhand weld- 
ing. The floors move down the line on 
rollers, finally are turned over to re- 
ceive the balance of the structure and 
when the deck house has been com- 
pletely assembled it is cut apart by torch 
into four units, since the complete as- 
sembly would be impossible to handle. 
The four sections are rolled off the line 
onto a carriage which is lifted clear of 
the assembly line by means of electric 
jacks. It is then transferred to an 85- 
ton, 32-wheel trailer with 18-foot tread, 
on which it is moved to the ways for 
lifting onto the vessel, whereupon the 
four sections are again welded together. 
The after deck house, being smaller, is 
not cut apart for installation. 

Clay Bedford, 36-year-old general 
manager for all four Richmond yards, 
says, “We fought and bled and died to 
get Richmond No. 3. It’s solid, cut out 
of rock, and its concrete docks, ware- 
houses, and basin are all permanent. It 
ought to be good for 50 years.” 

Kaiser has equally pretentious ship- 
bu‘Iding operations in the Portland area 
where his son Edgar manages three large 
yards — Oregon Shipbuilding Corp.'s 
yard at Portland and Kaiser Co. Inc.'s 
yards at Swan Island and Vancouver— 
built in that order. Cargo ships, landing 
barges, and tankers are being built in 
this area, and more recently a new type 
of BBS aircraft carrier of Maritime Com- 
miss‘on design. Oregon Ship employs 
82.000, Swan Island 24,000 and Van- 
couver expects to reach 34,000. 


Delivers 200 Liberty Ships 


Then down south in Los Angeles on 
Terminal Island at the harbor is Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding Corp., managed by 
John McCone of the engineering trium- 
virate of Bechtel, McCone & Parsons who 
in their own right supervise a variety 
of types of engineering construction 
work, such as aircraft modification cen- 
ters, shipyards, etc. Calship has already 
delivered over 200 Liberty ships and is 
still going strong, running almost neck 
and neck with Oregon Ship at Portland, 
where the principal production records 
in sh'pbuilding at Kaiser yards have been 
set. 

Lest anyone think Kaiser has a mo- 
nopoly on West Coast shipbuilding, it 
should be pointed out that there are 
dozens of other companies in the field— 
Bethlehem, Moore Shipbuilding, Todd 
in Seattle, Seattle-Tacoma, Marinship, 
navy yards at Mare Island and Bremer- 
ton, Consolidated Steel, Western Pipe & 
Steel, Campbell Machine Co., Los An- 
geles Shipbuilding & Drydock, Concrete 
Ship Constructors, etc. 

It is a strange occurrence, this West 
Coast shipbuilding boom, because for 20 





years prior to the war there was vir- 
tually a complete absence of any kind 
of shipbuilding except perhaps an oc- 
casional yacht for a wealthy sportsman. 
Today there are over 60 companies in 
the Los Angeles-San Diego area alone 
building various types of ships and boats 
—ten at San Pedro, eighteen at New- 
port Beach, six at San Diego, six at Long 
Beach, seven at Terminal Island, five at 
Wilmington, four at Los Angeles, two 
at Santa Barbara, and one each at 
Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Maywood 
and Natonal City. At the last named 


point is Concrete Ship Constructors 
building special types of barges of 
reinforced concrete. The concrete is 


4 inches thick and amply reinforced by a 
maze of reinforc'ng steel, the barge it- 
self being divided into “colls” by par- 
titions for added strength. 


Largest Single Cement Plant 


The third and fourth phases of Kaiser 
operations around San Francisco take in 
the Permanente enterprises. The initial 
industry was the cement plant, well up 
in the Coast Range west of Sunnyvale at 
the south end of the San Francisco Bay, 
where cement was first produced in De- 
cember, 1939, to be used in construc- 
tion of Shasta Dam in Central California. 
This plant is now considered the largest 
single cement plant in the world, with 
capacity of 5,000,000 barrels a year. 


From the level of the cement plant it- 
self. you wind up a tortuous mountain 
road 1600 feet to the top of the range 
where 5 cubic yard shovels are stripping 
off a limestone hill and depositing their 
loads in huge 20-yard buggies built 
with sliding tops so that their loads of 
rock can be dropped into “surges” built 
into the mountain side to receive enor- 
mous tonnages of the stripped rock and 
feed it onto powered conveyor belts 
which carry it down to crushers, mixers 
and kilns at the mill. There is in fact 
a network of conveyor belts, some of 
them about the longest belts ever manu- 
factured, to bring both clay and lime- 
stone from workings at both the top 
of the mountain and in adjacent canyons 
to the mill site. An intermediate pri- 
mary crusher grinds the stripped material 
to 6-inch maximum size and deposits 
it on another conveyor belt as it moves 
down to the cement plant. Clay is dug 
almost next to the limestone deposit and 
can be switched onto the main rock con- 
veyor at will. 

Limestone traveling down the moun- 
tainside on the conveyor belts actually 
creates the power required for process- 
ing itself. The three belts of the “dip- 
sy-doodle” conveyor system carry the 
stone nearly two miles from the top of 
the mountain to the cement plant. Gen- 
erators on the belts serve as dynamic 
















brakes and at the same time supply 
sufficient current to crush and grind the 
stone, operate the 5-yard shovels, light 
the plant and meet other power require- 
ments. 

Limestone and clay are ground up to- 
gether and mixed with water to make 
a slurry which, when it has attained the 
proper consistency, is fed into four 12 
x 463-foot natural gas fired kilns—three 
of them air cooled and one water cooled. 
The discharged clinker then is reground, 
mixed with gypsum and blown into 27 
large concrete silos where the cement is 
stored before bagging and shipping. 

Currently, Permanente is becom'ng 
better known as a principal West Coast 
source of the light metal magnesium, 
which is produced by the difficult Hans- 
girg process, purchased by Kaiser at a 
reported cost of $750,000 from Emil 
Winter of the American Magnesium 
Metals Corp. 

Permanente has had its troubles with 
magnesium, troubles which tested the 
mettle of the organization. Many 
changes in the process and equipment 
were made over a period of a couple 
of years, with the result production is 
now well along toward rated capacity. 
Basically, the process involves the mix- 
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ing of magnesium oxide and ground 
coke—75 magnesia and 25 coke—and 
pressing the powder into pellets or 
“heetles” as they are called, then charg- 
ing these briquets into large electric re- 
duction furnaces, sealed tightly against 
air infiltration. Resulting magnesium 
metal vapor is “shock-chilled” by natural 
gas—to capture the magnesium as a dust 
and allow the carbon monoxide to pass 
off as a vapor—and collected by suitable 
means (Hansg'rg original agglomerators 
have been discarded), mixed with solvent 
and charged into ‘steel retorts placed in 
a series of electric pit furnaces much 
like the soaking pits in a steel plant. 
Here the magnesium crystallizes on the 
interior of the cylinder, after which the 
retort is opened and the metal shaken 
and barred out. The crystalline mass 
then is taken to the foundry, melted down 
in conventional crucible furnaces and 
poured into pigs or cylindrical ingots. 
Hard by Permanente are five other 
Kaiser operations closely tied in with 
Permanente. At Manteca is a DPC plant 
producing magnes‘um by the ferrosilicon 
process. At Le Grand is a silica-quartz 


quarry. At Natividad is a dolomite cal- 
cining plant. At Moss Landing is a plant 
for extracting magnesia (magnesium ox- 
ide) from sea water and calcined dolo- 
mite, and finally in the group is a fer- 
roalloys plant, located near the cement 
plant, which produces ferrosilicon for 
Manteca. 


Operate Three Electric Furnaces 


Permanente officials call their mag- 
nesium reduction process the carbother- 
mic method, in contrast to the silicother- 
mic, or more commonly ferrosilicon, proc- 
ess. At the Permanente ferrosil:con pro- 
duction plant, three electric furnaces are 
operated with charges of steel turnings, 
coke and quartz rock. Capacity is 
around 90,000 pounds of ferrosilicon a 
day. 

Also at Permanente, near the cement 
plant, and alongside what engineers there 
have dubbed “Aspirin Boulevard” (be- 
cause of the many headaches the proj- 
ect involved) is a small calcining unit 
which is converting magnesium carbonate 
(in magnesite) into magnesia or magnesi- 
um oxide, for British interests. 


Firing end of one of the four giant kilns at the Permanente Cement Co. plant. 
These kilns, 12 feet in diameter and 463 feet long, are among the largest 


in the world 












































































































































Permanente has no monop- 
oly on West Coast magne- 
sium and ferrosilicon pro- 
duction. Government-owned 
plants are operated in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, by Basic 
Magnesium Inc. (now under 
operating control of Ana- 
conda Copper Co.); also a 
ferrosilicon and magnesium 
plant and a ferrosilicon 
plant at Spokane, Wash., op- 
erated by Electrometallurg- 
ical Co. Basic Magnesium 
at Las Vegas has had its dif- 
ficulties but is coming along 
better now, using an elec- 
trolytic process with convenient and low- 
cost Boulder Dam power 

Another potentially important Kalser 
industry is directed from the Bay area, 
for in the Oakland headquarters of 
Kaiser Co. Inc., are stationed several hun- 
dred administrators, engineers, drafts- 
men, expediters, accountants and other 
technicians who have been respons:ble 
for the conception and growth of the 
Pacific Coast's first integrated iron, and 
steel plant. This plant, located in Fon- 
tana, about 45 miles east of Los Angeles, 
is already a vital block in the checker- 
board of the nation’s war production 
scheme, supplying substantial quantities 
of p'g iron and steel ingots for war uses 
“The Bess,” Kaiser Steel’s 1200-ton per 
day blast furnace and the first one west 
of Provo, Utah, has been turning out 
pig since last Dec. 30 and the first of the 
six 185-ton open-hearth furnaces was 
tapped May 14. Since then, three more 
open hearths have been put into opera- 
tion. Before the end of 1943, the 110- 
inch tandem plate mill and the 28-inch 
structural mill will be in full operation 
By early 1944, shapes will be coming 
from the merchant mill. 

Steet will have more to report on 
Kaiser's steel plant and the iron and steel 
industry of the West in general in subse- 
quent issues. 

Projecting San Francisco’s future in- 
to the postwar years brings up a number 


- of disturbing factors, not ,the least of 


which is the major collapse which is 
bound to occur in shipbuilding. The 
Bay area now is building ships at a clip 
of better than a billion dollars worth a 
year; this pace cannot last, and the war's 
end might see it drop off precipitately by 
anywhere from 75 to 90 per cent, de- 
spite the vague plans you hear for in- 
stituting production of entire new fleets 
of sleek, turbine-driven, high-speed su- 
perfreighters to serve the commercial in 
terests of the “Pacific Rim”—China, 
Japan, India, Australia, South and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, Alaska, etc. Even 
the forward-talking Kaiser sees the doom 
(Please turn to Page 135) 
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War Order Distribution 
Pattern Seen Changing 


ALLOCATION of prime war contracts is slowly return- 
ing to the regional pattern of peacetime goods production, 
after deviating sharply from this standard in the early 
war months. 


The National Industrial Conference Board’s recent sur- 
vey shows sharpest gains in awards this year by those 
areas which in 1942 received a smaller proportion of war 
contracts than their share in civilian goods output in 1939. 
Except for the southern states the trends in percentages 
of war contracts granted by regions are all in the direc- 
tion of their percentages of total peacetime goods output 
prevailing in 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY—During the 
production trends were mixed. Gains were 
steel ingot output, automobile and_ truck 
petroleum production, 


latest period 
recorded in 
manutacture, 
freight carloadings and 
Engineering construction 
and bituminous coal production declined during the latest 


revenue 
electric power consumption. 


period. 


DURABLE GOODS ORDERS—Manutacturers 
orders increased 16 per cent from May to June, with vir- 
The 


durable goods orders index 


new 


tually the entire gain in the durable goods industries. 
Department of Commerce 
reached 392.7 in June, or the highest level recorded since 
the peak of 439.5 registered in June, 1942. Durable goods 
inventories also declined during June, although they re- 
mained substantially above the volume reported for the 
like period a year ago. Following the steady upward trend 
through 1942, inventories have tended to level off during 
the past few months. The Commerce Department's index 
on shipments of durable goods reached a new peak during 
June of 343, compared with 338 in May and 256 for the 
corresponding month last year. 


WAR EXPENDITURES—tTreasury disbursements tor 
purchase of war materiel have increased rapidly from $6.3 
billion in 1941 to $26 billion in 1942 and $72.1 billion 
in 1943. They are expected to reach $97 billion in 1944. 
Appropriations and net contract authorizations approved 






APPROPRIATIONS AND NET CONTRACT AUTHORIZAT 
TOTAL $32!.8 BILLION 


G/ F TO BE SPENT 
f $120.4 BILLION 





TO BE SPENT 
J $97.0 BILLION 


_ 1943/44 


and pending amounted to an additional $120.4 billion on 
June 30 last. 

Registering the first monthly decline since February, 
government war expenditures during July of 36.7 billion 
were off 12 per cent from the June peak of $7.7 billion. 
The. daily rate of expenditures last month amounted to 
$249.9 million, compared with $295.7 in June. 

The War Department recently issued regulations de- 
signed to effect prompt settlement of war contracts termi- 
nated because of changing military requirements. Al- 
though the regulations are intended primarily for the im- 
mediate assistance of government personnel, their publi- 
cation is assurance to business that the department intends 
to deal fairly with contractors whenever contracts are can- 
celed, the War Department states. 


MANPOWER—Shortage of labor is being felt to an in- 
creasing extent as industrial plants strain to reach projected 
production goals. Early in the war program the lack of 
certain essential production facilities was industry's chiet 
problem. Closely tied in with this condition was the 
acute shortage of basic raw materials. 





r-— FIGURES THIS WEEK 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 

Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 

Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 

Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1.000,000) 

Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
* Dates on request. 


TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) 


+ Preliminary. { Federal Reserve 








Cotes Store Seles (chonge from like week a year ago)! . 
Board. 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period® Week Ago Ago 
98.5 98.0 97 97 
4,288 4,241 4,184 3,655 
1,958 2,017 1,850 1,848 
4,239 4,202 4,103 3.893 
$31.8 $47.5 $104.0 $200.6 
19,600 19,250 19,485 19.215 
887+ 872 877 869 
60 51 48 174 
$18,101 $18,014 $17,658 $12,870 
+ 11% + 19% +39% — 6% 
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1941 1942 1943 
550 1 i | yi? Tit TT 1! T 1 TH ] TT TT | TT | TT 1 TT 550 
? / 
Manufacturers Durable Goods 500 500 
s 450 —+—{MO. AVE. 1939= 100), ~____ —_——| 450 
1943 1942 1948 1942 1943 1942 
Jan. 293.5 333.9 298 214 211.3 179.2 Oa aaa | " ape FI 400 
Feb. 326.6 373.4 337 232 209.6 180.8 
Mar. 349.2 344.4 330 235 210.3 183.4 350 | —INVENTORIES saeee— —_———— —— 350 
Apr. 829.8 962.1 338 239 213.5 186.6 2 SHIPMENTS = sm a z 
Muay Savd do20.4 Dd 44 4.4.0 lovid oS 300 ——- —__— — oe — —— 3008 
Iwre 392.7 4°95 343 256 211.8 193.2 
July $21.8 . 264 195.8 ® 250 ——_ eer 250 # 
Aug. ..... 2694 --. 270 - 1980 yon 
Sept. . 4. 7 3 ‘ . ae etheene*"= eet 
Oct. - S121... 389 2041 200 eu saeueee™” | 200 
ov 334.7 . 07. se 
ese" — 
| En AR 90 [ousseaee® - 
‘ Ave 337.1 263 194.2 100 —4-—- - —- — —-_—- —- + 100 
50 a | 50 
SOURCE, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE STEER 
Ol  ptiup tur lip iuulipzliptsustistittittis LO 
ad abel Deis ffi DAM RAD bh shod Sobel ile Nh hh hdd 
2000 |— #7 + ad f St, or + 1250 Steel Shipments }|—Plate Production} 
1950 | Plate Output 1200 (Unit 1000 Net Tons) 
1900 Shipments 4 1150 ——Shipments— —Plate Output— 
2 i 1943 1942 1943 1942 
5 1850 00» Jan. 1685.9 1738.9 11354 754.5 
= 10500 Feb. 1691.6 16166 1072.0 758.7 
t& 1800 Mar. 1772.4 1780.9 1167.7 878.7 
Zz 1000 Apr. 1630.8 1758.9 1121.0 895.9 
6 1750 950 % May 1706.5 1834.1 11149 1012.2 
June 1552.7 1774.1 1059.3 1050.9 
en oo 900 8 July 1661.0 1765.7 1089.6 1124.1 
" as Aug. 1788.6 ; 1097.9 
tee —-+ 650 < Sept. 1703.6 1061.8 
800 Oct. 1787.5 1101.4 
1600 . 750 : Nov. 1665.5 1013.6 
1550 700 Dec. ‘ 1849.6 1060.0 
1 
1500 7teee 650 Total . 21,064.2 11,809.7 
, < (SOURCE: U. S. STEEL CORP. (SOURCE: WPS STEEL DIVISION) 
) 0 194 1943 1942 1943 0 +U. S. Steel Corp. tWar Production Board. 































































- Trryt rT Bean 5 ahd rvTrrTy?ysyy, dy 
. Wholesale Commodity Price— 125 C, ‘s | Li eases Se —| 125 
- Cost of Living Indexes 120 | < es 
- —Cor oditie ——Living Cost—— 
: (1926-100) (1935-39— 100) Ns (1935-39 =100)- ~ a |. 
1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 1941 110 10 
S Jan. 101.9 96.0 80.8 120.6 112.0 100.8 
: Feb. 102.5 96.7 80.6 1209 112.9 100.8 105 105 
Mar. 103.4 97.6 81.5 122.8 114.3 101.2 5 5 
Apr. 103.7 98.7 83.2 124.1 115.1 102.2 & 100 100 & 
May 104.1 98.8 84.9 125.1 116.0 102.9 x ox 
June 103.8 98.6 87.1 124.8 116.4 104.6 & 95 95 & 
July .. 98.7 88.8 .. 117.0 105.3 
| Aug. .. 99.2 90.38 .. 117.5 106.2 90 ° 90 
' Sept . 99.6 91.8 . 117.8 108.1 85 iced 85 
Oct. . 100.0 92.4 .. 119.0 109.3 ’ 
Nov. . 1003 92.5 .. 119.8 110.2 EERE CNRS Lhe Le : OSes nail 
Dec. . 101.0 93.6 . 120.4 1105 a TREE (1926 =e m= 
—s tp sees e — ao, 75 a ““ (SOURCE, U S BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 75 
Ave. , 98.8 87.3 .. 116.5 105.2 0 lay | wh wk eOuUScee na retiartirts 0 
1941 1942 1943 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—billions) $7,812 $8,598 $8,906 $6,646 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $146.8 $146.4 $141.1 $83.3 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $37.7 $46.5 $63.7 $27.6 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) _. 2.943 4,730 6,788 1,575 
Loans and Investments (millions)+ $46,954 $46,482 $45,563 $33,509 
United States Government Obligations Held (millions)+ $34,464 $34,072 $32,987 $19,441 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, 15 items) 245.3 245.0 243.6 231.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (Bureau of Labor index)! 113.5 113.0 114.0 100.4 
Manufactured Products (Bureau of Labor index)! 99.9 99.8 99.6 98.9 
+1931 = 100; Friday series, { 1926 = 100. 
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CLOSE STUDY of corrosion of metals 
while the corrosion is taking place is 
now possible through the use of a special 
electron diffraction camera developed 
in the research laboratories of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg .Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. = 

In its simplest form, the device fires 
a stream of electrons at a metal sample, 
which bounce off at varying angles deter- 
mined by the chemical composition of 
the sample. ‘These electrons then fall on 
a photographic plate, forming distinct 
rainbow-like patterns by which the mate- 
rial in the sample can be identified. 
(The patterns obtained bear some re- 
semblance to those produced in X-ray 
diffraction cameras.) 

The connection between this pattern- 
forming action and metallic corrosion lies 
in the fact that the pattern is formed 








( Above )—Dr. Gulbransen, 
designer of the electron diffraction 


Fig. 1. 


camera, adjusts unit. At left cen- 
ter seen mounted on small wheels 
is closely controlled electric fur- 
nace and sample manipulator. Pat- 
tern is studied by looking through 
eyepiece mounted at angle below 
operator's arm 


only by a thin layer on the surface of 
the sample. Beneath this thin film, 
whose thickness averages between 20 and 
80 angstrom units (only some four or 
five atomic layers) the metal or metal re- 
action product in the sample has no ef- 
fect on the diffraction pattern. Thus 
through the use of this unit it is possible 
to determine the analysis of the exte- 
rior skin of the sample to a much more 
exact degree than heretofore. 


For the stream of electrons to form 


Fig. 2. (Left)—Typical pattern recorded by 
electron diffraction from sample of pure iron 
oxidized in air at 1/75 atmospheric pressure 
for 15 minutes at 600 degrees Cent. 


oxide is Fe, O, 


Fig. 3. (Right)—Contrast this pattern from 
iron with 1 per cent chromium added with 
Fig. 2. This illustrates how identity of sur- 
face layer can be determined by position and 


relative intensity of pattern rings 


ELECTRON 
DIFFRACTION 


New tool points way to important improvements 
in surface finishes and control of corrosion 


The 









and to be directed in the proper manner, 
the action must take place in a vacuum. 
An aluminum cathode at the top of the 
apparatus acts as a source of electrons 
when charged with 50,000 volts potential. 
The electron flow is guided through a 
chamber from which the air has been 
evacuated, past the metal sample and 
on the photographic plate. The cham- 
ber through which the electron flow oc- 
curs is so constructed that its atmosphere 
may be controlled. Any gas may be fed 
into the chamber and allowed to react 
with the metal in the sample for any 
desired length of time, after which the 
diffraction 
rates 


chamber is evacuated and 
patterns taken. Thus 


can be varied as desired. 


corrosion 


This provides some obvious applica- 
tions. The effects of oxygen on steel, 
for example, can be closely controlled 
and measured, to indicate what varying 
percentages of oxygen in the atmosphere 
will do to steel in varying periods of 
time. Through the use of small furnaces, 
which may also be introduced into the 
chamber, temperatures of the sample 
may be increased to as high as 900 de- 
grees Cent. (1650 degrees Fahr.) to sim- 
ulate actual conditions in a heat-treat- 
ing furnace. 

Another important application which 
is immediately apparent is a study of the 
effects of alloy additions to metal. 
Through the use of a rotary sample 
holder, a half-dozen samples of vary- 
ing alloy content may be subjected to 
the same conditions of corrosion, and ef- 
fects of the alloy additions on the par- 
ent metal may be observed. For ex- 
ample, one such test already made shows 
that iron forms an immediate coating of 
iron oxide upon exposure to the air. How- 
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ever, an addition of only 1 per cent 
chromium changes the oxide film to 
chromium oxide, which acts as a natural 
deterrent to corrosion. 

Some metals form different types of 
oxides, some desirable and some undesir- 
able. With this apparatus it will be pos- 
sible to determine the conditions under 
which each different oxide forms, and 
govern conditions so that the desired 
film is produced. This has already 
brought at least one important commer- 
cial result. In using aluminum pistons 
in aircraft engines, an English firm re- 
ported an unusually great degree of 
wear on the cylinder walls. 

Investigation showed that the high 
temperature inside the engine was form- 
ing hard aluminum oxide particles re- 
sembling small synthetic sapphires. Or- 
dinary aluminum oxide forms a protec- 
tive film over the metal and hinders cor- 
rosion. It is an amorphous substance, 
which produces virtually no wear. In 
order to promote the formation of this 
latter type of oxide, small amounts of 
magnesium were added to the piston met- 
al, and the trouble was eliminated. 

Dr. Earl A. Gulbransen, designer 
of the electronic camera at Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories, feels that a study 
of theories regarding the formation of 
oxide films may bring to light some com- 
pletely new angles on the problem of cor- 
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Fig. 4. (Above)—Diagram shows 

how incident beam is aimed at 

surface of specimen at small angle, 

resulting in electrons “bouncing” 

off surface at varying angles, pro- 
ducing the rings 





rosion. According to Dr. Gulbransen, 
entirely new conceptions of metal fin- 
ishing may result from such study. It is 
entirely possible that finishing operations 
in controlled atmospheres may provide 
coatings for metals far superior to any 
now existing. 

Dr. Gulbransen also sees the possi- 
bility that studies of alloying problems 
with the electron diffraction camera 


Fig. 5. (Below)—AIl functional parts of the electron diffraction camera are 
shown here in their approximate relation. Function of pump, not shown, is 
to exhaust gases from tube so vacuum necessary for uninterrupted passage 


of electrons can be formed 
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may cut months and years from the nec- 
essary testing procedure inherent in the 
development of corrosion resistant al- 
loys. Most oxide films form in a matter 
of seconds after the metal is exposed to 
the atmosphere, and a determination or 
analysis of the film is almost an infallible 
key to the corrosion resisting properties 
of the metal. 

Dr. Gulbransen’s camera is equipped 
so that any desired atmosphere may be 
introduced in the chamber containing the 
sample. Hydrogen is first used to cleanse 
the specimen and make sure no coating 
of any kind exists. The chamber is then 
exhausted, and the desired gas—oxygen, 
air, carbon dioxide, water vapor, or any 
combination desired—is introduced. After 
the desired exposure period, the tube 
is again exhausted and the charge applied 
to the aluminum cathode. 

The electron flow begins from a point 
on the cathode and passes through elec- 
trical fields which concentrate and focus 
the stream. Upon reaching the metal 
specimen, the electrons in the stream 
are diffracted by its surface and form 
identifying patterns. Once the pattern 
has been established for a given sub- 
stance, that substance can always be 
identified by this method because the 
distance between the concentric rings 
and the relative intensity of the rings 
always remains the same. 

The apparatus is still in experimental 
form, and in some ways, still crude. It 
is, however, an important new tool for re- 
search. Further study of its possibilities 
will unquestionably bring new develop- 
ments of considerable importance to the 
metal industries. 


Life of Aircraft Engines 
Increased by Plating Rings 


Plating of airplane piston rings with 
0.005-inch chromium on the cylinder con- 
tacting surface is enabling our fighting 
aircraft to fly five times as many hours 
between American 
Hammered Piston Ring Division, Koppers 
Co., Baltimore, revealed recently. 

The plating is so effective that the 
performance of aircraft, even in Africa 
where the abrasive-like dust of the desert 
apparently has no ceiling, has not made 
much difference, it is claimed. 

Tightly locked on special arbors, the 
piston rings are lowered, by an overhead 
traveling crane, into one of a long series 
of tanks. The plating operation is based 
on the Van Der Horst process. 

Chromium deposited on the airplane 
rings is not bright, hard plating used on 
automobile bumpers. Instead, it is known 
as Porus-Krome—permitting ample lubri- 
cation and yet resisting wear to an ex- 
tent that, if applied to industrial engines 
after the war, it promises long-life poten- 
tialities. 


engine overhauls, 
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Fig. 1—Anti-tank unit with 105-millimeter howitzer uses 
several malleable castings. Fig. 2—Malleable castings for a 


gun elevating mechanism. Fig. 3—Tank steering gear housing 








MW ORDNANCE 


APPLICATIONS of malleable iron in 
ordnance were quite limited in time of 
peace. The necessity for its extensive 
use did not seem to exist. Of course 
differential carriers, cases, bearing caps, 
steering gear housings and other parts 
of Army trucks were of malleable but 
seldom were identified as such. Illustra- 
tive of some general peacetime uses, also 
of mechanical properties, is a reproduc- 
tion of one of a pair of technical display 
cabinets furnished to a number .of engi- 
neering schools by the Malleable Found- 
ers Society, shown in Fig. 11. 

When it became imperative to prepare 
rapidly for mechanized warfare on a 
tremendous scale, problems of material 
and production quickly assumed gigantic 
proportions. Metal conservation and the 
saving of every possible machine tool 
and man-hour became of paramount im- 
portance. Malleable iron was among the 
materials, the possibilities of which im- 
pressed many of us in ordnance. Some 
of us had a certain degree of familiarity 
with the product, and others became 


By LT. COL. J. H. FRYE 
Chief, Materials Section 
Service Branch, Technical Division 
Ordnance Department 
Washington 


better acquainted with it through the 
co-operation and contacts with the in- 
dustry’s representatives and through the 
arsenals, and the ordnance districts. 
Malleable iron possesses the advantage 
inherent in a cast part in that it may be 
cored and cast into intricate shapes with 
At the same 
time, lack of necessity of removing sur- 


a minimum use of metal. 


plus metal saves machine tools and man- 
hours. A _ further this 
saving is the ease and speed with which 


contribution to 


malleable iron can be machined. 

The physical properties of normal mal- 
leable iron are indicated in the present 
revision of Federal Specification QQ-I- 
666 which includes the following mini- 
mum values for two different types of 
malleable iron: 
Ultimate Strength 

psi 


Yield Elongation 

psi % 
53,000 35,000 18.00 
50,000 32,500 10.00 

The question of toughness and resist- 

ance to impact is quite well illustrated 


by the photograph of two eye-bolt lift- 


e 


ing plugs shown in Fig. 10. The man- 
ner in which one plug has been battered 
has resulted in a substantial closing and 
elongation of eye without fracture. Use 
of malleable iron in this application has 
effected a saving of at least %-pound of 
metal on each plug, important not only 
from the standpoint of metal conserva- 
tion but also when considering weight 
reduction in shipping heavy ammunition 
abroad. The weight reduction has, of 
course, been effected by coring needless 
metal from the the plug. 
Also bar stock has been saved and ma- 
chine tool time and man-hours reduced 
by the 
malleable casting, as compared with the 


interior of 


greater ease of machining the 


forgings originally used 

In the 
mounts and pintles, malleable iron has 
In the pro- 


production of machine gun 
replaced steel to advantage 
the Oe6cerlikon 


gun mount, thousands of tons of strategic 


duction of 20-millimeter 


copper have been saved by the use of 
malleable iron in place of bronze cast- 
little 


ings Of no importance, too, is 
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Fig. 4—Motorcycles, jeeps, scout cars, half tracs use malleable 


castings. 
front wheel drive. 


members for motorcycles. 


Fig. 5—Malleable iron steering knuckle parts for 
Fig. 6—Malleable iron hubs and frame 


Fig. 7—Differential carriers, cases 


and bearing caps of malleable iron 
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Figs. 8 and 9—Malle- 
able iron in motor ve- 
hicle gun mount. Fig. 
10 — Eyebolt _ lifting 
lugs. Battered one at 
left shows resistance 
to impact. Fig. 11— 
Display of malleable 
applications prepared 
by Malleable Found- 
ers’ Society. Fig. 12 
— Pearlitic malleable 
rollers for tank track 


the saving in cost. With malleable use 
it was not even necessary to reduce ma- 
chine speeds and feeds. 

A similar case is that of the cleaning 
staff used in anti-aircraft guns, the fit- 
tings of which were originally machined 
from brass bar stock and now are of 
malleable iron. As a _ result, 10.46 
pounds of brass are saved on each staff. 
In place of this material, but 4.99 
pounds of malleable iron castings are 
required. Again machine tool time and 
man-hours are saved. 

In the case of the Bofors 40-milli- 
meter anti-aircraft gun grip, a 16-pound 
malleable iron castimg replaces an as- 
sembly of forged parts which had neces- 
sitated a metal rempwal loss of 73 per 
cent. Substitution of malleable iron re- 
duced the metal removal loss to 32 per 
cent, saving machine tools, man-hours, 
metal cost and time. In a similar man- 
ner a mortar gear case, originally ma- 
chined from a solid forging was made 
of malleable iron and passed all tests. 
Coring the part produced savings sim- 
ilar to those in the other cases. 


Used Widely in Mobile Units 


In motorized equipment advantageous 
malleable uses are many. Fig. 4 shows 
jeeps,. scout cars, half tracs and motor- 
cycles which are fitted with malleable 
iron parts. In the jeeps, scout cars and 
half tracs, the addition of front wheel 
drives doubled malleable use in dif- 
ferential carriers, cases and bearing caps. 
See axle assembly, Fig. 7. Also new 
steering problems, involved in the driv- 
ing front wheels, occasioned the use of 
additional steering knuckle parts of mal- 
leable iron. Motorcycle hubs and frame 
members are also cast in malleable iron 
to advantage. Many tons of malleable 
iron form parts of the combat vehicles 
shown in Fig. 4. 

Separately illustrated in Fig. 3 is a 
tank steering gear housing in malleable 
iron, illustrating possibilities of design. 

(Please turn to Page 126) 
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4 This job required a tool 
of hardness and toughness. 


the tool: 


A trimmer die for trimming cold forged blanks for 
machine bolts and cap screws of SAE 1020. 





the problem: 


Excessive breakage resulted when the tools were left 
hard enough to provide maximum wear resistance. 
But when the tools were drawn back far enough to 
eliminate breakage, they required too frequent re- 
dressing—resulting in considerable machine shut- 
down time and lost production. Several types of tool 
steel were tried, none of which met the requirements 
of the job. 


the solution: 


The Tool Engineer needed a tool steel that had a 
good combination of hardness and toughness. So 
using the Carpenter Matched Set Method of select- 
ing tool steel, he found that Carpenter No. 11 
Special promised to give a good combination of 
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tool engineer 
tool breakage 


used production 


steel with a good combination 


the results: 


With Carpenter No. 11 Special, a straight car- 
bon (touch timbre) water-hardening tool steel, these 
results were obtained. 


Breakage was licked—and pro- 
duction was increascd from 
7,500 pieces to 86,000 pieces 
per grind. 


An increase from § hours to 60 
hours in production time be- 
tween grinds. 


Machine shut-down time of ] 
hour and 12 minutes per day 
was eliminated. 


Added machine capacity—1,728 
pieces per machine per day. 


PORATION OM 





This is another example of how the 
Carpenter Matched Set Method of select- 
ing tool steel has been used success- 
fully. If you would like to know how it 
can help you get tools that give increased 
production with fewer interruptions, ask 
for a copy of the 167-page Carpenter 
Matched Tool Steel Manual. It contains 
much useful information to help you 
select the proper tool steel for practically 
any type of tool. A note on your company 
letterhead will start your copy on its way, 
so drop us a line today. 





THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
139 Bern Street - Reading, Penna. 
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PICKLING STEEL CARTRIDGE 


Newly developed production equipment provides automatic 


control of critical pickling and rinsing cycle 


DO YOU notice that the “it-can’t-be- 
done’ and ‘ we-r ever-did-it-taat-way- 
before” experts aren't so happy these 
days? Lifted 
doubt now manifest astonishment, for the 
stark demands of total war have given 
America further opportunity to make 
good its claim of accomplishing the “im- 
possible” tasks quickly and efficiently. 
New techniques are being perfected, new 
short-cuts taken, and new materials dis- 
covered and adopted. 


eyebrows expressive of 


An outstanding example is the use of 
steel irstead of brass in the manufacture 
of cartridge cases. This is truly a revo- 
lutionary development, for since 1866 
when the first all-metal cartridge case was 
rolled out of brass strips (the drawing 
of cases was not developed until seven 
years later), brass has been used for the 
manufacture of cartridge cases. World 
War I was fought with brass. Today, 
however, the greatly increased fire power 
of our armed forces made imperative a 
substitute for the critically scarce copper 
alloy. 


Two illustrations present a clear picture 
of why our copper supply could not meet 
the tremendous demand for brass. Amer- 
ican factories are now turning out more 





By A. JAMES LEHMAN 


Production Manzger 
N. Ransohoff, Inc. 
Cincinnati 


machine gurs in ore morth than during 
the whole of the !ast war. In 1942 we pro- 
duced 10% bill‘on rounds of small arms 
ammunition alo~e. The hard logic of 
modern war insisted that American steel 
makers and cartridge case manufacturers 
find a substitute for brass. 

Much of the work in solving this prob- 
lem is still a military secret. One phase 
can be told now; how the difficulties sur- 
rounding the pickling of steel cases were 
overcome, ard how a techri~ue was de- 
veloped to do the jab quickly and eco- 
nomicaly. 

Pickling involves the removal of scale 
from the cases after anneal and before 
drawing. Scale is removed by rolling the 


Fig. 1. 


CASES 


cases in a sulfuric acid solution, rinsing 
them and then subjecting them to a neu- 
tralizing solution to halt the action of 
the acid. 

To understand clearly the new prob- 
lems raised by steel cases, let us review 
briefly te type of machine developed 
for pickling brass. This machine, Fig. 
1, co~sists of a cylindrical drum with 
spirals welded in place so that the ma- 
terial is carried through the drum as it 
rotates. The acid solution is brought 
into the drum by dip buckets which are 
attached to the outside of the drum and 
pick up the solution from the tank di- 
rectly below. Within the drum, at each 
end of the pickling section, are dis- 
charge heads, patented by N. Ransohoft 
Inc., Cincinnati. These heads maintain 
a corstant level of solution but permit 
continuous circulation. 

The actua! pickling of the cases in this 
unit is accomplished by the combination 
of three factors: (1) the strength and 
(2) heat of the acid, and (3) the agita- 
tion of the cases brought about by the 


( Above )—This is the older or continuous type of pickling equipment. 


Guide vanes on inside of revolving drum move work forward continuously. 
Note hopper at left for loading and ductwork at far end of equipment for 
drying work with air blast 


Fig. 2. 


( Below )—New batch type pickling equipment includes provision for 


rinsing. Drum is driven by an electric motor through worm gear and chain 


drive seen at left 








“To err 
IS 
human 


Inexperience, ineptness, fatigue, ill-health, 
inattention, indifference—all are possible buga- 
boos when using fixed gages on extremely close 
tolerance work (i. e., checking to “tenths”). 


Scrap, wasted time, production slow-downs, 
faulty products—these are the high costs of 
rejecting good parts or passing incorrect parts 
as being good. 


“Hangovers”—physical or mental—make no dif- 
ference when using a Visual Gage, Multichek, 
Precisionaire, Electrichek or other Sheffield pre- 
cision gaging instrument. Mechanical skill built 
into these gages eliminates the need for “top 
performance” individual skill to precisely and 
accurately inspect parts to “tenths”. 


Sheffield precision gaging equipment eliminates 
“human” error. Write for new Folder No. 43-1 
and name of Sheffield Engineering Representa- 
tive in your vicinity. 


... and costly! 





SHEFFIELD SHEFFIELD SHEFFIELD 
ELECTRICHEK PRECISIONAIRE VISUAL GAGE 
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drum’s rotation. It has been found that 
a 5 per cent dilute sulfuric acid solution, 
at a temperature of 140 to 150 degrees 
Fahr. will remove the scale from brass 
cases when the drum is rotating at 3 to 5 
revolutions per minute. The drum may 
be fabricated of molybdenum bearing 
stainless steel. This continuous pickling 
unit has, therefore, proved exceptionally 
satisfactory for the pickling of brass cart- 
ridge cases. 

With the coming of steel cartridge 
cases, this pickling operation offers new 
problems. These difficulties are due to 
the fact that the scale produced by the 
anneal on steel, unless an atmosphere con- 
trolled furnace is used, is more difficult 
to remove than that produced on brass. 
If an atmosphere-controlled or bright an- 
neal furnace is employed and the amount 
of oxidation thus reduced, the scale on 
the cases is much lighter and the continu- 
ous machine just described may be used 
with good results. 

But, where an atmosphere-controlled 
furnace is not availab'e—and in many 
cartridge case plants it is not—the pickling 
operation can only be corsummated by 
increasing the intersity of the pickling 
by raising the concentration or the tem- 
peratnre of the acid, or by lengthening 
the time of the pickling cycle. Another 
important factor 1s the necessity of agi- 
tating the cases in the solution. Increas- 
ing this agitation will definitely speed 
up the pickling action. 

It is here that the manufacturers of 
steel cases have encountered one of their 
pickling headaches. For neither of these 
altergatives can be applied to the con- 
tinuous drum type unit used for pick'ing 
brass cases. If the temperature or the con- 
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centration of the sulphuric acid is in- 
creased, the cases will be properly 
pickled; but, unfortunately, so will the 
drum. The industry has already had sev- 
eral examples of acid resistant metal 
drums which have fallen apart after a 
few weeks of use with a higher concen- 
tration or a higher temperature of the 
acid solution. 

To the best of this writer’s information, 
there is no metal which will withstand 
this sort of acid application and at the 
same time be practical for fabrication into 
the type of drum required for a continu- 
ous unit. Also, it is not possible to in- 
crease the pickling time. For a slowing 
down of the drum’s rotation will reduce 
the agitation of the cases, and increasing 
the length of the pickling section would 
make the unit far too bulky and space 
consuming. 


Removes Heavy Scale Easily 


To meet this baffling problem, N. Ran- 
sohoff Inc., is supplying a batch type 
pickling unit, Fig. 2, which thoroughly 
removes the heaviest scale from steel 
cases without the necessity of increasing 
*the-temperature or concentration of the 
acid. This unit pickles the cases in an 
acid resistant metal rolling drum. The 
cases are rolled in an acid solution until 
free from scale, and then are automatically 
discharged from the drum through a 
special discharge head. This patented 
head holds the cases’ in the drum as 
long as it is rotating in a rol'ing direc- 
tion, but automatically empties the drum 
as soon as the direction of rotation is re- 
versed. 

The drum is designed to maintain a 
continuous flow of acid solution on the 


work. It follows the pickling operation 
with a water rinse while the cases are 
still in the drum. A tilting pan under the 
drum directs the acid back into a tank to 
be recirculated. The pan is tilted in the 
other direction while the cases are being 
rinsed so that the water drains to the 
sewer. Wheh the direction of rotation 
is reversed, jthe cases pass out of the 


, drum and are carried through a neutraliz- 


ing bath. This unit may be control'ed 
by time switches, which then make it 
completely automatic. 

The cases are loaded into the drum 
and rolled in» the acid solution until 
pickled. At this point (usually about 10 
minutes after,;the start of the operation ) 
the fresh water cuts‘in and the pan under 
the drum tilts so that the drum is drained 
into the sewer. After rinsing, the direction 
of the drum’s rotation is reversed and 
the drum is automatically emptied and 
the cases carried into a holding drum 
where they are neutralized. They are 
carried through this drum by spirals 
welded in place. After neutralizing, the 
cases usually can be coated automatic- 
ally with the drawing lubricant if the 
manufacturer so desires. 

This unit has a number of definite ad- 
vantages: 

The cases may. be pickled in the drum 
as long as is necessary without any in- 
crease in acid temperature or concentra- 
tion. 

The drum may rotate at a much higher 
speed than in a continuous machidle, sO 
that the pickling cycle is speeded yp by 
the greater agitation of acid through and 
around the cases. 

The unit is completely automatic and 
requires virtually no labor to operate. 





How To Prevent 
Deterioration of Films 


ra ap of sensitized photographic 
matefials makes it imperative that the 
large\ stocks of films, plates and papers 
now stored by industry for essential re- 
quirements be carefully handled and 
preserved. 

Heat and moisture are cited by East- 
man Kodak Co. as primary factors ac- 
celerating deterioration. Exposure to 
various gases, X-rays or radium can also 
cause serious damage, and, careless han- 
dling can destroy the protection afforded 
film packs and industrial motion picture 
reels by the package. 

Here are some storage tips, as out- 
lined by Eastman: 

—To protect against heat, keep mate- 
rials away from steam pipes and off top 
floors of uninsulated buildings. Refrig- 
erated storage of high-speed and color 
films is recommended during summer 
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heat. Temperature for storing films and 
plates must remain below 75 degrees 
Fahr. if storage period is two months, 
below 60 degrees if six months and 
under 50 degrees if they are stored for 
a year. 

—Ideal relative humidity should be 
between 40 and 60 per cent. This is 
best measured with a wet-and-dry-bulb 
thermometer. 

—Guard against exposure to gases 
such as formaldehyde, exhaust from mo- 
tors, vapors of solvents, cleaners, turpen- 
tine and industrial gases. 

—Storage cabinets lined with an ade- 
quate thickness of lead should be used 
for sensitive materials kept near X-ray 
machines or radium, or other various 
gases. 

—Store films marked “nitrate” sep- 
arately in vented cabinets which conform 
to regulations of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 

Other films do not require fireproof 
storage. 


Welder’s Check Charts 
Offered by Hobart Bros. 


Essentials of proper welding procedure, 
correct electrode, correct travel speed and 
correct welding current, are graphically 
illustrated and discussed in two welding 
check charts recently announced by 
Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, O. 

One chart shows illustrations and 
characteristics of weld deposits from elec- 
trodes under various conditions. Other 
illustrations show speed in feet per hour 
that can be obtained in a good weld 
using specific sizes of electrodes; how to 
cut rod waste and care of welding equip- 
ment. 

The other chart lists 19 electrodes and 
describes the use and purpose of each 
grade of electrode for the particular 
welding job at hand. The back of each 
chart gives the alloy metals finding list 
of Hobart’s special metals data service 
and list of sources. 
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They're setting ‘em up 


SURE and there are those who'd punch the nose of the man 
who wouldn’t lift one to Billy, tonight — in a dignified fight, 
of course. 

For we’ve turned back the timeclock to March 7, 1903, 
when Smiling Billy had a hand in the destiny of a great 
American industry. . . . He fought a battle with a giant tur- 
bine, while history hung in the balance. 

He was a shop foreman in one of the early plants of General 
Electric. His company had pioneered research in turbine en- 
gineering, and had staked its reputation on the plans of the 
first commercial steam turbine generator. It was to be a 
gigantic machine, and the Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago had courageously designed their entire new Fiske 
Street generating station around the plans for this unborn 
behemoth. . . . The date they had set for the official test 
was March 7, 1903. 

By February, the turbine was still months from completion. 
A meeting of foremen was called. ‘“‘Who among our general 
foremen is 100 per cent qualified to complete the building of 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


for Smiling Billy, tonight! 


the turbine on time?” they were asked. A single name had 
the vote of every man there. 

The story of Billy’s battle with the turbine is a minor classic 
of one man’s knowledge of machinery, tools and men. Around 
him lay thousands of unfinished parts. Ahead of him lay the 
task of assembling a machine as big as a two-story house and 
as delicate as a lady’s watch — that could shatter itself to 
pieces from a microscopic error in tolerance. 

He won. On March 7, less than three weeks from taking 
over, Smiling Billy waved a grimy hand, and the first big 
turbine generator began to whine a brand new song of power. 

History is made that way. It’s being made that way today, 
in the biggest battle of all time, because many of the great 
men of industry are men with grease on their hands. 

Today, Jones & Lamson machine tool engineers are working 
with those men on hundreds of America’s most important as- 
sembly line jobs — and have been from the very beginning of 
every great industry in America. They were there in the days 
of Smiling Billy, and they’ll be there tomorrow when you call! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


A ones & LAMSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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“FIRECRACKER” WELDING 









Makes Arc Welds In Inaccessible Places 


Long, heavily coated electrodes are allowed to burn under 
their own action to make fillet welds in inaccessible interiors 


of fabricated assemblies 


HITHERTO, certain refrigerating ap- 
paratus was constructed of plate as- 
semblies through which the cooling 
agent was enabled to pass by boring 
channels across and lengthwise and by 
the insertion of caulking plugs. This 
method of fabrication called for. special 
boring machines and a great expendi- 
ture of man-hours; in addition, the orig- 
inal material used was hard to obtain and 
its external form necessitated consider- 
able additional working. 

Because of the length and position of 
the necessary welding runs and because 
of the restricted space, it was not pre- 
viously possible to undertake the con- 
struction of such a fabrication from com- 
mon, easily obtainable materials by weld- 
ing flat iron cross-pieces between the 
two parallel plates. See Fig. 1. 

But by using the Elin-Hafergut (E.H.) 
process commonly known as “firecracker” 
welding it has been possible to carry this 
out satisfactorily and to produce per- 
fectly fabricated structures, without dis- 
tortion, 
be subjected to pressures of up to 6 
atmospheres without any deformation. 

The plates joined by arc welding have 


The completed assemblies could 


external measurements of 43 x 54 inches. 
The altogether, 1.57 
inches thick, and. consists of two 0.2- 
inch thick steel plates (covering sheets), 
measuring 53 x 54 inches. Then 25 
flat iron bars (1.18 x 0O.3l-inch) are 
welded at right angles (Fig. 1) between 


double wall is, 


Fig. 1. (Below)—Cross section 
through refrigerating sheet or 
double wall through which re- 


frigerant flows 


Fig. 2. (Right)—Method of plac- 
ing electrodes and copper blocks 





these two cover sheets. The suitably 
bored flat iron bars form at the same time 
the walls between each two channels. 

As the open area in which the two 
welds were to be made, each 42 inches 
long, was only 1.7 x 1.18 inches, an 
ordinary arc weld by hand was out of 
the question, but after the first success- 
ful attempt, the E.H. process proved 
well suited for this purpose. The flat 
iron bars, (1.18 x 0.3l-inch) are attached 
to a plate with only two or three tack 
welds, the second covering sheet (0.2- 
inch thick steel plate) is laid on the free 
edges of the flat iron bars, and the sheet 
thus formed, without any further tack- 
ing, is held between two thick steel plates 
clamped with channels. The tack welds 
are made on the underneath of the flat 
iron bars, so that they do not prevent 
the electrode from being placed square- 
Two refrigerating 


ly on afterwards. 


From an article in Sheet Metal Industries, 
translated by R. F. Tylecote and Angela Lias 
from Ritter, P.: Schweissung an unzuganglichen 
stellen mit dem Elin-Hafergut Verfahren, Elek- 
troschweissung, 1942, Vol. 13, No. 8, pp. 120- 
122. 
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sheets are placed at the same time in 
each fixture. 

The Elin-Hafergut process can be as- 
sumed to be well known in view of re- 
cent descriptions. See reference in 
STEEL, June 22, 1942, p. 92. The 
placing of the covering blocks can be 
observed from Fig. 2. Two thickly coat- 
ed electrodes, 0.16-inch diameter and 
47 inches long, are placed in the two 
corners where the welds are to be made. 
Then two copper covering plates are 
put over them. By means of wedges, 
these two copper blocks are pressed 
against the side walls and at the same 
time against the flat bar to be 
welded. 

The free ends of the two electrodes 
are inserted in the electrode holders. 
The ground connection from the weld 
transformer is attached to any part of the 
sheet itself or the clamping fixture. By 
touching the free ends of the electrodes 
with a carbon or metal peg, both arcs 


iron 


are set alight in quick succession and 
the two electrodes burn through almost 
Each 
forms a perfectly even, strong and wide 


fillet. 
During the time the electrodes take to 


simultaneously in their channels. 


melt—about 5 
has time to prepare the places in an- 
other channel for welding. The wedges 
and copper blocks should be carefully 
removed after welding. The slag on 
the weld falls off after a few strokes of 
is ad- 


minutes—the operator 


the hammer on the outside. It 
visable to blow compressed air through 
the job to force out the loosened slag. 

In this case, welding is done with 
alternating current. Welding with di- 
rect current in such narrow channels re- 
sults in irregularities in the welds owing 
to arc-blow effects. The strength of the 
current for the 0.16-inch diameter elec- 
trodes is 180 amperes. It proved ad- 
vantageous to coat the copper blocks 
with a solution of oil graphite. This 
prevented the slag from sticking to them, 
considerably reducing the time needed to 
clean the blocks. Paper was not used. 


Oneesthe E.H. welding was done, the 
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Here’s How to Reach 


That Post-war Market Quick 


So you want to get the jump 
on competition — get to that 
post-war market first with the 
most sales features? Then take 
a tip from the Army’s am- 
phibious truck—the “‘duck’’. 


Well, it is a versatile vehicle—car- 
ries troops or cargo across water 
or land—doesn’t even stop in going 
from one to the other. Say, if only 
I could do likewise—drive straight 
ahead without a stop and with all 
our people aboard—in going from 
war products to peacetime products. 


Then, hop aboard the vehicie 
used by builders of the “duck’’, 
the Liberty ships, the M-4 
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tanks, the bombers and fight- 
ers, and hundreds of other 
war products. They went from 
peacetime products to war 
equipment almost overnight. 
Their vehicle is WELDING. 


Sounds logical. Welding does sim- 
plify design . . . quickens tooling up 
. speeds production . . . makes 
selling easier because it makes 
products better and cheaper. 


And one more suggestion. 
Learn how to drive this V-day 
vehicle fast and straight with 
Lincoln’s aid on welded de- 
sign and procedure. Start 
NOW. 
















































main part of the refrigerating unit was 
ready. The open ends still had to be 
, closed with a cover, by normal are weld- 
ing; moreover guide taps had to be placed 
on the outside edges, and the connections 
for entry and exit of cooling liquid weld- 
ed on. Some of these jobs could also have 
been done by using the E.H. proc- 
ess. This was not used because the 
apparatus could not be tested owing 
to shortage of time. Before testing the 
units manufactured as described, the 
outer seams were smoothed off by hand 
and then the whole unit cleaned after 
the pressure test had been completed. 
The following details refer to an en- 
tire production of these refrigerating 
units, including man-hours spent on E.H. 
welding. The E. H. welding of the iron 
bars is done in two fixtures. In each, 
two sheets are placed side by side. The 
welding time for one sheet takes some 





2% hours, with a group of three trained 
welders on the job together. Specialized 
welders are not required. 
The following times were worked out: 
—Fixing on the iron bars, 2 men, 
0.5 hour 
—Welding the 25 bars 6% 
—Cleaning and fitting the covers. .1.5 
—Welding covers (edges), taps. . .1.5 


—Smoothing off outside seams... .2.0 
—Pressure tests ....... 2 0.25 
—Fitting, welding connections 2.0 


—Cleaning unit .... a" ...10 

Total man-hours for complete produc- 
tion of refrigerating unit is 16. Prepara- 
tory work, such as cutting sheets and flat 
iron bars, setting up, boring, etc., is not 
included in these times. 

The very short welding time of only 
6% hours for 175 feet of welding done by 
E.H. process, including all additional 
work involved, was attained by having 
four electrodes in use simultaneously; in 


other words, four welds are done at 
once. In this welding time, which is 
about 5 minutes for 4 x 66-inch length 
of joint, the operators need do nothing 
to the weld, but can prepare the next 
places to be welded, put in the electrodes 
and copper blocks, and place the next 
two refrigerating plates in the second 
fixture. 

By the simultaneous application of an 
electrode left and right of the bar, that 
is by the symmetrical division of the 
flow of heat, as well as by the high 
pressure, distortion of the refrigerating 
plates is almost entirely prevented. Thus 
the work of straightening, which causes 
high additional costs with all other weld- 
ing processes, is eliminated. The best 
results have since been achieved with 
the welded refrigerating units which have 
been produced in large numbers by the 
E.H. method. 





New Flaring Tool To 
Improve Tube Connections 


To broaden the field of applications for 
Bundyflex, a soft steel copper-coated 
tubing produced by Everhot Products Co., 
Chicago, the company recently introduced 
anew flaring tool especially designed 
for the 45-degree double-lap flare speci- 
fied for connections on this type of tub- 
ing. 

2. The tool consists of a pair of holding 
cle and U-shaped clamp with built-in 
and does not require special wrenches 

or use of ‘a work bench. 

Tubes are held with a smooth, firm 
grip, without serrations or. threads to mar 
or cut the tubing, according to the com- 
pany. 

All wearing parts and punches of the 

.Flaremaster tool are of hardened steel. 
Jaws are counter-bored to provide exact 
length of tubing to insure correct double- 
flaring for each size. 


ODT Releases Manual 
On Hard-Surfacing Methods 


The hard-surfacing method of length- 
ening wearing life of new machine parts 
and of renewing the life of worn parts 
is fully described in an illustrated manual 
issued recently by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

One of a series issued by ODT in col- 
laboration with the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the manual covers hard-sur- 
facing applications and techniques >for 
numerous automotive parts, machine shop 
equipment, and automotive track-type 
equipment. “49 

For each application the publication 
specifies the material required, the way to 
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apply it, and the service that may be 
expected. 

The ODT manual classifies the vari- 
ous kinds of hard-surfacing rods and de- 
scribes their composition; specifies type 
of rod to use for many particular pur- 
poses; and tells what equipment is re- 
quired for both the oxy-acetylene and 
electric processes of app'ying hard-facing. 

Careful instructions are given for oper- 
ators to follow in both methods. It also 
is pointed out that although the metallic 
and carbon arcs are widely used in coat- 
ing large areas where surface finish is not 
important, oxy-acetylene flame is recom- 
mended for use where surface finish and 
limits and tolerances are important, as in 
automobile and truck parts. Also, in ap- 
plying ferrous-base hard-facing alloys on 
steel, oxy-acetylene permits application 
without penetrating the base metal. 

Comparison with standard welding 
methods shows that the application of 
hard-facing alloys requires but few vari- 
ations from standard steel welding pro- 
cedure. Some of the variations from 
standard are indicated in the manual; 
very few need any special attention if 
operators follow the careful instructions. 

Copies of the publication may be ob- 
tained without charge from ODT, Wash- 
ington, and from the various field offices. 


Welding Flux for Alloys 
Has Improved Adhesion 


Specialized welding of ‘thin gage 
strips, sheets, and tubes of stainless steel 
and other high chromium-bearipg met- 
als is now facilitated by Solar Fiux No. 
16-GH made by Solar Aircraft Co., San 
Diego 12, Galif. - 

Use in its own plant convinced the 
company the flux has improved adhesive 


quality desirable for application to the 
underside and edges of metal, helping to 
prevent oxidation. To facilitate efficient 
shop procedure in mass production, it 
may be applied several hours before the 
actual welding operation. No carbon 
pickup is said to result from the flux it- 
self. It can be used to promote metal 
flow when applied to the above-described 
metals. 

According to its maker, Solar Flux No. 
16-GH qualifies under appropriate Army 
and Navy specifications and can be used 
with most welding processes. 


Gyro-Stabilizer Gives Big 
Advantage to Tank Gunners 


Tests in actual combat and on proving 
grounds demonstrate that the gyro-sta- 
bilizer has helped to increase the shoot- 
ing accuracy of new Army tanks by as 
much as several hundred per cent when 
it is included as an item of their equip- 
ment. 

Developed bp Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., the device keeps the gun 
barrel at a fixed elevation and the target 
within focus of the gunner’s telescopic 
sitht even though the tank is moving at 
full speed over a shattered battlefield. 
The stabilizer, in effect, places the tank 
gun on a floating mount. Since the tank 
remains in motion while firing, it be- 
comes a difficult target. 

It is pointed out by Maj. Gen. L. H. 
Campbell Jr., Chief of Ordnance, Army 
Service Forces, that the stabilizer, now 
in production at a rate matching all the 
nation’s tank arsenals, makes even more 
formidable the 75-millimeter guns in 
M-3 medium tanks; that they far out- 
range the best the Germans have, hitting 
the target regardless of speed. 
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A leading automobile manufacturer now mak- 
img Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines had done a 
remarkable job of mechanical production . . . and 
was interested in stepping up the efficiency of the 
metal cleaning (chemical) operations. 


A wide variety of steel and brass engine parts— 
including the polished steel propeller shaft illus- 
trated—had to be cleaned of mineral cutting oil, 
black emery, or tallow polishing compound, prior 
to tin or cadmium plating... All work went 
through a solvent degreasing operation. Electro- 
cleaning, with two kinds of cleaners, was carried 
on in two crane operated tanks, with both direct 
and reverse current. But even with this cycle, 


cleaning of polishing compound was not complete. 


A Penn Salt technical representative was able 
to do a real job of improving this method. He 
eliminated the solvent degreaser—and with the 
same Pennsalt Cleaner in each tank, he used it 






with PENNSALT CLEANER 


a : 
W000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 







as both a soak-cleaner and electro-cleaner. 


The resulting work was excellent. There were 
no rejects. The finish was judged to be the bright- 
est ever obtained. Moreover, everybody in the 
plating room welcomed the elimination of the 
costly solvent degreasing operation. 


What's your metal cleaning problem? Whatever 
the kind of metal or the type of material to be 
removed, you can benefit by the experienced 
advice of a Penn Salt technician. Let him tell you 
what the family of Pennsalt Cleaners is doing 
throughout industry today to save time, materials 
and labor. If you prefer, write fully to our Pennsalt 
Cleaner Division, Dept. S. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


TURING C PANY 


New York + Chicago + Si Louis + Pittsburgh + Minneapolis + Wyandotte + Tacome 


























Design of Large Roll Altered 
by Thermit Welding - 





“THERMIT WELD TO THERMIT WELD 
PROVIDE NEW COLLAR. 

] DOTTED-LINES INDICATE 

/ COLLAR AFTER MACHINING 


ON 10” PASS, 
REDUCING IT TO 7” 
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Because of the difficulty in getting heavy 
castings quickly these days, large parts are 
often repaired, or altered in design, with 
little loss of time by using Thermit welding. 

For example, an Ohio sheet and plate mill, 
lacking facilities to turn out 7" x 7" alloy 
billets, changed a 10” pass on a 32” diam- 
eter blooming mill roll into one of the required 


size by building it up with Thermit steel. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manvfac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 
Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 
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Re-designed roll after machining 
showing built up pass and new collar. 


Thermit welding was also used to put a 
new collar on this same roll. Illustrations show 
how the pass was built up and the collar 
formed with Thermit metal and then machined 
to dimensions. Similar welds have lasted the 
life of the rolls. 

Send for the booklet, ‘Thermit Welding,” 
describing the repair of large castings and 
other parts and the fabrication of large units. 
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User Report No. 17 Presents Experience 
of an Aircraft Manufacturer with . .. . 


WE (Selena) ALLOY STEELS 


THERE ARE several very important 
factors influencing the use of substitute 
steels in the aircraft industry. After a 
certain airplane part has been designed 
and the stresses encountered in service 
determined, the particular steel for the 
part must then be specified. Factors such 
as the required strength of the steel, mass 
of section of the part, and whether the 
part will be manufactured from a forging 
or bar stock have to be considered. Serv- 
ice experience has accumulated much in- 
formation as to which of the standard 
steels stood up best in service and what 
physical condition the steel should be in 
to give the optimum performance. 

Up to the early part of 1942, the usual 
SAE-AISI steels were specified and com- 
plete information as to service perform- 
ance of these steels was at hand. Then 
suddenly the picture changed. Scarcity 
of critical materia's made it very evident 
that the new NE series would have to be 
used in place of the older steels. 

Much thought was given to the types 
of NE steels which were being made 
available. It had been our opinion from 
the very beginning that these new steels 
would present little difficulty as regards 
substitution and handling. Subsequent 
experience has proved this. 

Preliminary tests were made of those 
NE stee's which were thought particu- 
larly suitable and comparisons were made 


Hardness, impact strength, tensile 
strength and yield point are shown 
for NE-8739 and SAE-4140 in 
both normalized and annealed 
conditions in left portion of chart. 
Righthand section shows how 
these physical properties vary with 
different tempering temperatures. 
Solid lines represent values for 
NE-8739, dotted refer to SAE-4140 


with the standard steels to be replaced. 

Portions of two of these preliminary 
tests are shown below which presents 
the results of physical tests comparing 
a heat of NE-8739 to SAE-4140 chromium 
molybdenum steel. The values for SAE- 
4140 shown below are from “Molyb- 
denum in Steel,” Climax Molybdenum 
Co. 

Table I shows the resu!ts of testing one 
heat of NE-8620 steel compared with 
SAE-2315 steel as a carburizing steel. 

These two examples are typical as to 
the results obtained. They show the in- 
terchangeability of the NE steels with 
standard SAE-AISI types of steels. Addi- 


tional tests were also made comparing 


By WALTER KAHN JR. 


Assistont Director of Inspection 
Control Laboratory 
Republic Aviation Corp. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


other properties such as weldability, etc. 

The net resu'ts of this preliminary 
survey indicated that the NE steels could 
be substituted for practically all of the 
SAE-AISI steel parts used in our plant. 

Table II presents a partial list of NE 
steel substitution in effect at Republic 
Aviation Corp. 

Our problem of substitution for the 
previously used SAE-AISI steels has been 
relatively simple. Outside of a few special 
cases, where large sections of steel had 
been used, with tensile strength of 180,- 
000 to 195,000 pounds per square inch 
throughout and parts were nitrided, we 
have been able to substitute the NE steels 
completely. No manufacturing difficulties 
have yet been en- 
attributed to 


troubles 
that 
these steels. 
We believe that the NE 
future for 


or service 
countered could be 
steels have a 


promising permanent usage 


in the aircraft industry. 
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TABLE I—Physical Property Comparison 


SAE-2315 
Carburizing temp. (°F) 1650 
Carburize time (hrs.). . 3 
Cooling after carburizing Box cooled 


Heat treatment after carbur- 


izing Oil Quench 1475°F 
Temper. 
Core tensile strength (psi) 129,500 
Core elongation (% in 2”) 16.0 
Case depth (Inch) 0.028 


Case hardness (Rockwell C) 63 


260°F 


TABLE Il—Successful Substitutions 
NE-8620 NE Steel Equivalent 
1650 Type of Part Substitute SAE Steel 
, Carburized Parts 8620 2315 
s 4615 
Box cooled 
Gas or Arc Welded Parts 8630 X4130 
8735 X4130 
Oil Quench 1500°F 8739 4140 
Temper. 400°F Heat Treated Parts 8630 2330 
(90,000 to 140,000 psi tensile strength) 8735 X4130 
148,008 8740 X4135 
15.5 4140 
0.027 Heat Treated Parts under %” 8740 4140 
65 (180,000 to 195,000 psi tensile strength) X4340 
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Processing Short-Cuts Developed by Workers 


ELIMINATION of root bead cracking 
in the welding of vertical seams throngh 
improvement of back-up bars resulted 
from a suggestion by Clarence Hood, 
a welding instructor at the Ternstedt 
Mfg. Divis'on of Fisher Body Division, 
Genera! Motors Corp. Hood’s improved 
bar produces a convex surface on the 
inside of the weld instead of a flat sur- 
face, and the weld pass is strengthened 
at its critical point as a result. 

With the o'd styie back-up bar, con- 
siderable difficulty was exper:enced with 
the root bead cracking on the inside sur- 
face of the weld during cooling. This 
necessitated extensive grinding of the 
cracks and reweld'ing. Because of the 
difficulty of grinding inside corners, this 
salvage work averaged $3 hours per tur- 
ret. Hood's suggestion eliminated the 
cracking and saved the grinding and re- 
welding time taken with the old type 
bars. 

A lubri-spray gun that enables a ma- 
chine oiler to more conveniently lubri- 
cate press gears has found a four-fo'd 
purpose at Detro:t Stamping Unit of 
Fisher Body where it was suggested by 
a maintenance department employe. 
Such a device could be built by other 
plants where gears of large presses 
must be lubricated constantly, plant of- 
ficials say. Primary object of the grease 
container is the saving of time, and it 
is so conducted that the ojler can 
carry it over his shoulder by a sling, 
enabling him to climb a ladder instead 
of waiting for a crane to lift his greas- 
ing equipment up to him in order to 
reach the gears. 

The lubricating gun is made of two 
8-quart I'ght metal grease conta‘ners, 
fitted with easily fastened and remov- 
able lids. The center of each lid should 
have a %-inch pipe thread opening for 
a like-size pipe bushing. The bottom of 


the containers should have a %-inch 
pipe thread opening for a sim- 
ilar size bushing. A metal follower 
is used to follow grease through the 
container. Gun nozzles and air contro! 
fittings can be arranged from plant sup- 
ples. 

Plant officials say the adoption of the 
suggestion, made by Elmer H. Isaacks, 
has led to increased efficiency, more 
convenience for the oiler, saving of 
time usually lost by machine oilers wait- 
ing for die and production men to re- 
lease a crane and also the saving of 
time usual'y lost by die and production 
men waiting for the oilers to release the 
crane. 

To facilitate the moving of a large 
trailer from its loading docks without 
the aid of a tractor, a Detro‘t unit of 
Fisher Body has developed a new sys- 
tem. As a result of a suggestion by 
William S. Schulz, a general service 
man, a hole was burned in the platform 
of an e‘ectric shop truck equipped with 
a lift table. This hole is large enough 
to insert the pin on a trailer and move 
the latter to any des‘red location. Previ- 
ously it had been necessary to summon 
a regular transport truck to move a 
trailer from the loading dock. But with 
the new method, much time is saved in 
making the loading dock ready to re- 
ceive needed materials to keep up pro- 
duction. 

A saving of 10 to 15 minutes in one 
machine operation by utilizing two 
hacksaw biades for cutting out a test 
bar is one of the many factors that has 
added to the efficiency of naval gun 
preduction at one of the plants of Fisher 
Body. Use of the two hacksaw blades 
grew out of the suggestion of Peter 
Yartz, a steel crib employe. Yartz sug- 
gested the installation of an adapter 
to raise a hacksaw blade so that a larger 


piece could be placed under the hack- 
saw. The adapter allows the work- 
men to cut the test bars more rapidly 
and led to the setting up of two hack- 
saw blades to operate simu‘taneously. 

As a precautionary measure to pro- 
vide operators with safe access to a low- 
er level in event of an unexpected power 
shutoff, all cranes at the Detroit Stamp- 
ing Unit of Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors are now being equipped 
with rope ladders. The ropé ladders 
were suggested by Harry Pomber, press 
room employe. 

Steel aisle markers, no longer serving 
an important purpose have been turned 
over to the nation’s scrap collection 
drive as a result of a suggestion ad- 
vanced by a tool and die maker. Fisher 
Body plants now mark their aisles with 
painted lines. 

Women, too, are playing an increasing- 
ly important part in the nation’s war 
production and, in addition, are com- 
ing in for their share of suggestions to 
improve manufacturing processes. An 
example of an unusually productive sug- 
gestion, one that resulted in an 85 per 
cent improvement in operation, is the 
one made by Mrs. Helen Bering, a spe- 
cial detail inspector at the Ternstedt 
Mfg. plant of Fisher Body. 

Mrs. Bering suggested a three-in-one 
gage for use in inspecting a bearing 
cup. Before the suggestion, three di- 
mensions on the cup were gaged, one 
snap gage being used for each dimen- 
sion. This necessitated handling either 
the snap gages or the part three times 
during the inspection cyc!e. 

Mrs. Bering recommended that the 
gage be fastened permanently to a plate, 
thus eliminating holding of the gage 
or part during the inspection operation. 
Under the old method 290 pieces could 
be checked in an hour while with the 
new gage, it is possible to check 538 
pieces an hour. 





New Intensifier Aids in 
X-Ray Examination 


Often details in an X-ray negative 
are so obscured by the surrounding 
metal of the object that they are ex- 
tremely hard to detect. To facil:tate ex- 
amination of maximum thicknesses of 
metal by both X-ray and gamma radia- 
tions, St. John X-Ray Service Inc., 30-20 
Thomson avenue, Long Island City, 
N. Y., has developed a new intensifier 
solution which can be used to increase 
great'y the amount of contrast in the 
negative after it has been completely 
developed. 

Details not visible to the naked eye can 
be brought out, it is reported. 

In examining maximum thicknesses of 


108 


metal, the negative is often underex- 
posed, yet it is frequently these very 
films that circumstances will not permit 
taking over. Such underexposed films do 
not show details as clearly as desired, 
even after they have been given maxi- 
mum overdevelopment. Leaving such 
films in the new intensifier solution for 
5 minutes will bring out a great in- 
crease in detail. Often it is possible 
to reduce exposure time considerably 
by use of this intensifier, a particularly 
important advantage in gamma ray 
work where extremely long exposure 
may normally be required. 

A most important application for the 
intensifier is in X-ray diffraction analy- 
sis where lines must be measured by 
means of an optical device. In the case 


of evaluation by back-reflection patterns, 
0.001l-inch corresponds to residual stress 
of about 2000 pounds per square inch. 
If the lines are not sharply defined, re- 
sults are inaccurate at best. 

The intensifier is used after the film 
has been processed in the regular man- 
ner. The building up of the contrast 
can be viewed in bright l:ght aad can be 
stopped when desired by transferring the 
negative to running water. Too, it can 
be applied locally with cotton to inten- 
sify any particular portion of a nega- 
tive. 

The negative then will retain the in- 
tensification permanently, yet at any 
time part or all of it can be removed 
by immersing the negative in a Hypo 


bath (no acid or hardener). 
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Installation of Chicago Tramrail Double Girder Electric Cranes at Chicago Gear Mig. Company, Chicago. Furnished in 1-2 and 3 motor types 


' 
| 
% Here, a building (45 ft. wide) used for steel and rough forging storage, is divided into two equal spaces | 
each covered by a Chicago Tramrail Electric Crane. Why not a single span crane? The answer is found ' 
on the cost sheet. 


Where individual cranes are installed in multiple bays, work crews can be divided into groups and the 
cranes will cover more operations simultaneously over different areas. In direct contrast, one large crane 
covers but one point at a time, ties up the entire working force, handles less material and the costs run much 


higher. 


As a user of steel, your handling problem is probably parallel 
to installations already planned and put into operation by Chicago 


PRAAR TYPE Me. Se Tramrail engineers. We are ready to help you. How to do it, is 
This strong, self-supporting jib : g . ; 
crane swings full 360° in a com- our job. When to do it, can best be decided by considering not 
plete circle. Capacities from 1/2 
to 3 tons. Any radius up to 20 


only the pressure of war needs, but the fiercely competitive post-war 


Eman. CAS, Decay Cale eutienetan markets, when reduced cost of handling steel storage alone may 


for service with hand operated or 


electric hoist. Built for heavy duty represent the very margin that will enable you to meet and beat price 
service. Strong welded and heavily 


bolted construction. When order- competition. Double Girder Electric Cranes are furnished with 1-2 and 


ing, mention desired height and : 
length of jib. 3 motors, as required. 


Write—ask us to submit specific recommendations. No Obligation. | 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY 


2312 CARROLL AVENUE Phone KEDzie 7475 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Most of what is recommended in this paper is the result of many 


years of experience and research. Much of the information was 
gained from answers to a comprehensive questionnaire sent to over 
100 companies which make a practice of storing coal, and from 
investigations conducted by the Fuel Research organization 


MOST industrial coals may be stored 
safely if a few simple principles are ob- 
served. But in certain circumstances 
stored coal may heat spontaneously, and 
even take fire. Spontaneous combustion, 
when it does occur, may be serious and 
must be dealt with drastically. 

Coal may deteriorate in quality while 
it is in store, but provided no serious 
heating or spontaneous combustion oc- 
curs, deterioration is not as a rule im- 
portant. Deterioration that does occur 
has often been exaggerated by super- 
ficial observers. 

Coal that has been soaked by rain 
may contain about 10 per cent more 
moisture than when it is apparently dry; 
a ton of coal may therefore contain 
only some 1800 pounds of the original 
coal, although the quality of it may not 


have depreciated. 


From a paver presented in the April issue of 
the British Steelmaker. 
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Of the numerous circumstances affect- 
ing the safety of coal in store, a few are 
well defined, and it is possible, within the 
range of each of these, to draw a line 
favorable to safe 


dividing conditions 


storage from conditions unfavorable. 
This dividing line, which must be used 
with some flexibility, is indicated in the 
accompanying box. 

Evidence imputing an 
character to many other conditions that 
have been associated with spontaneous 
heating is inconclusive. Such conditions 
are, for example, a high content of sul- 
phur or pyrites in the stored coa!; the 
storing of wet coal; storing on a wet 
site; hot weather following rain; the 
storing of mixed coals; the storing of 


laying down of 


unwashed coal; the 
fresh coal on old. Most often these 
conditions could be ignored. Where dif- 
ficulties have been thought to be due 


to one or another of them, it is possible 


unfavorable 


that some different cause would be found 
responsible if all the factors operating 
could be disentangled. Thus it is possi- 
ble that it is a mixture of sizes, not of 
kinds of coal, that contributes to spon- 
And it 


must be borne in mind that a combina- 


taneous heating in mixed coals. 


tion of adverse factors may lead to a 
fire. when ore unfavorable circumstanc: 
might be without effect. 

Size of Coal and Correct Method of 
Stacking: 
the size of the coal is most often the 


It is important to realize that 


predominant factor in determining 
whether a pile of coal will heat spon- 
taneously. Fine coal—coal that wil! 
pass a 1/16-inch sieve—‘n. all of its 
different forms and associations is the 
cause of nearly all storage difficulties; 
coals of mixed sizes, including fines, run- 
of-mine and “through” coals, are more 
liable to heat than uniformly fine coal, 
because the larger pieces of coal open 
the texture of the heat and facilitate the 
type of ventilation necessary for heat- 
ing to proceed. Single nuts and larger 
sizes are safe, provided that fines have 
not been produced during transportation, 
handling and storing. A large coal that 
would be safe in storage in its original 


state may give trouble if small coal is 











1 STORAGE OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
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formed by reason of faulty handling. 

When a coal is being stacked, it 
should be spread out as it is deposited 
so that there are no local segregations of 
sizes, and lump coal shou!'d be distribut- 
ed as uniformly as possible among the 
fine. When a material of mixed sizes 
is made into a conical heap growing by 
addition at the apex, the larger lumps 
tend to roll furthest down the sides of 
the cone, so that the heap shows a grad- 
ation of 
with the largest sizes at the bottom. It 


sizes in a vertical direction, 
means that air can find a comparatively 
free passage under the heat, which can 
thus be ventilated in a most undesirable 
The area that the coal will cover 
should be decided on before the stack- 
ing starts, and the whole of this area 


way. 


should as far as possible be used all the 
time, the height of the stack being ap- 
proximately uniform all over the area 
while the heap is built up. 

Some advantage stands to be gained 
if a coal that is to be used in a small 
size can be stored in a large size and 
reduced as it is taken from the 
for use; it would be less dangerous and 


store 


suffer less deterioration. 
Ventilation: Ample 
cures the complete dissipation of the 


ventilation se- 








heat in a stack, and so makes the stack 
safe, but is difficult to achieve except in 
the smallest heaps. Attempts to achieve 
it in large heaps usually do not go far 
aggravate conditions al- 
On the other hand, it is 


difficult to exclude ventilating currents 


enough and 


ready not gx od. 


of air, but it is possibly easier to achieve 
effective 
promoting ventilation. 

If ventilation is aimed at, 


results in this way than by 
pipes pro- 
jecting vertically and horizontally into 
the stack are used. Besides perforated 
metal pipes, land drainage pipes of un- 
glazed earthenware 2 inches diameter 
by 1 foot long are cheap for the purpose. 
The pipes may be arranged at horizontal 
intervals 6 to 15 feet 
intervals of 4 to 6 feet. 


Ventilation is usually practicable only 


and at vertical 


in the smaller heaps and then only when 
the coal is moved by hand and not by a 
crane and grab. To have a system form- 
ing a close enough network to give ade- 
quate ventilation will often be econom- 
ically impracticable. 

Unventilated 
Uncontrolled 


air-pockets must be 


avoided. currents of ait 
can be.reduced by packing the coal uni- 
formly, avoiding segregations of particu 


lar sizes, packing the coal tightly and 





— 
blanketing the heap with the fine coal 
The 


fine coal 


movement of air is impeded in 
if it is wet, as moisture tends 
to close the voids. For this reason, con- 


tinuously treating a heap with a fine 
spray of water is often effective in pre- 
venting dangerous conditions from aris- 
ing, although it will not quench a fire 

Walling may be effective if it can be 
done. It 


wall of the larger rectangular lumps of 


consists of building a rough 
coal. A permanent coal-storage site some- 
times has a low wall to protect the base 
of the stack, 


rents start, and if the coal is dumped 


whence ventilating cur- 


from high railway lines or down a bank, 


it may be partly enclosed laterally by 


walls. While this helps to impede venti- 


lation, care must be taken that the coal 


resting against such a wall, or against 


piles and pillars supporting overhead 


roofs or lines, has not packed imperfect- 


ly or segregated so as to leave chan- 
nels through which the adjacent part 
of the stack mav be ventilated by chim 


ney action 

iffects ventilation, 
and if ventilation is to be suppressed, an 
stack should, if 
laid down end-on to the prevailing wind 


Difficulties 


The wind natural’, 


elongated possible, be 


said to occur in mixed 
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T’S basic home front strategy—simplification of 
lines. It is conserving vital materials and allowing 
greater production of most essential products. It en- 
abled Crane, for example, to double and re-double the 
output of necessary valves and fittings for the Army, 
Navy, and war industries. 

But to keep production lines flowing, piping men 
must know what equipment is being made and what 
isn't. Regular catalogs become quickly obsolete. So— 
to save time for maintenance men, specifiers and buy- 
ers, and make their jobs easier, Crane has introduced 
this novel cataloging service on piping products under 
the Simplification program. 
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NEW WARTIME CATALOG SERVICE 
ON CRANE PIPING PRODUCTS... 


Shows at a glance all items obtainable and those not 
being made under Simplification program of National 


WHATS BEING ed AND 


Bureau of Standards. Saves time for piping 
maintenance men, specifiers, buyers. 











vie 


With an individual section for each class of product, 
innovation of this catalog service is that its pages are 
reproductions from the latest Crane general catalog, 
but with special markings instantly showing all prod- 
ucts eliminated as well as those available. Noteworthy 
is that Crane still offers the broadest selection of valves 
and fittings for every service. 

Most plants have these emergency catalogs. Under 
present operating conditions, their regular usage offers 
many important benefits. You can depend on them for 
the accurate specifications, application and ordering 
data necessary to keep pipe lines flowing for Victory. 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


RANE VALVES 


STEEL 
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coals or when fresh coal is laid down on 
old, may be due to ventilation effects, 
and if so they could be avoided by care- 
ful stacking. 

Size of Stack: Coal occupies from 40 
to 50 cubic feet per ton. For uniformly 
sized coal loosely packed the figure is 
remarkably constant at the upper end 
of this range, independent of the actual 
size. As the coal is more closely packed, 
or as the size hecomes more mixed, the 
volume d‘minishes, and both factors re- 
duce it to the lower end of the range. 
A thousand tons of coal will cover 1 
acre 1 foot deep, or will make a heap 
10 feet high on a base 80 feet square, 
and 60 feet square at the top with sides 
stoping at 45 degrees. 

Spontaneous heating cannot occur in 
small heaps of coal, and fires have rarely 
been recorded in heaps of less than 200 
tons. Primarily it is the height of the 
stack that matters. The height to which 
coal will be stacked depends on the 
means available for stacking coal and the 
area available on which to stack, as well 
as on the quantity of coal. but it shou'd 
be kept as low as possible within rea- 
sonable limits. A safe height seems to 
be about 8 feet, althongh fires have been 
recorded in heaps as low as 5 feet: but 
if the coal is of a suitable size and type 
it may be safe up to 16 feet; for hard 
nut coal the height may go up to 20 
feet, and for anthracite and double 
nut rm to °0 feet. 

A higher limit may be put on what is 
regarded as safe if a crane and grab is 
available. 

A common practice is to build up a 
stack in stages; thus, increas'ng 6 to 10 
feet after six months, or 8 to 16 feet 
after nine months; or increasing 6 x 1% 
feet every three months. When fresh 
coal is to be put dowm on o'd, care should 
be taken to “marry” the fresh coal and 
the surface of the old so as to avoid seg- 
regation. 

Site of Stack: The site on which coal 
is to be stored should be planned and 
prepared in advance, so as to be ready 
when the coal is delivered. The site 
of a stack should preferably be a stone 
floor; it may be a well-rolled floor of 
ashes that have been completely 
quenched or cooled. Open ground is 
best if it is hard c'ay or chalk; peaty 
ground should be dressed with a few 
inches of ballast or ashes. 

No clear evidence is available to show 
that a wet site is harmful, although some 
observers have thought it to be. Storage 
under cover probably offers no advan- 
tage to compensate for the cost of pro- 
viding the cover. 

Miscellaneous Circumstances: Freshly 
wrought coal heats and fires, if at all, 
within four to 16 weeks. In a large and 
deep pile, heating may deve!op more 
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slowly and persist longer, though it will 
not necessarily occur to a more dan- 
gerous degree. A coal more than eight 
months old can be regarded as safe if 
there is no heating in the heap, or even 
if there is heating and it is not increas- 
ing. 

No clear evidence is at hand to show 
that weather affects the tendency of 
coal to heat, except insofar as wind may 
affect ventilation. Fires often start on 
the windward side of a stack. Coal may 
disintegrate under the action of the 
weather, and fine or small coal may 
thus be formed, but this is not like'y 
to affect the heating tendency much, 


depths at intervals of a few days to a 
fortnight as seems appropriate. The 
record obtained will show whether and 
to what extent heating is occurring, or, 
if it has oceurred, whether it is slacken- 
ing and whether precautions may be 
relaxed. Such observations are par- 
ticularly useful if a stack is being built 
in stages. 

A useful method of plainly marking 
out threatening and dangerous zones is 
to color the tops of the rods or tempera- 
ture tubes green for temperatures be- 
low 95 degrees Fahr., yellow from 95 
to 115 degrees Fahr. and red above 
115 degrees Fahr. 





Conditions Favorable 


Size of coal 
in the same heap. 


Size of store 
Heicht of stack 


State of coal 
Type of coal Hard or dvll 


Site of stack 
firm ground. 





Nuts, cobb'es. round coal; to 
the evclesion of fine coal 


Less than about 200 tons. 


Not greater than 8 to 10 feet. 
or, Moderate, or natural; if due to pas- 


effec- 


Ventilation Aderrately pro-~oted; 
what seers easi-cr, 
tively suppressed. 

Age of coal Greater than 3 to 6 months. 


Having heated and cooled. 
anthracite. an- Soft and 
thracitic coal: splint cannel. 


Most oven sitvations on clean, 


Factors Affecting the Safe Storage of Coal 


Unfavorable 
Fines, slack, run-of-mine, alone or 
included with larger coal 
coal formed by breakage, such as 
by falling from a chute 
Greater than about 200 tons. 


Greater than 8 to 10 feet. 


small 


sages caused by segregation dur- 
ina stacking, either by a pocket 
of larger coal or around pillars or 
against walls. 
Up to 10 weeks. 
Freshly wrought. 
bright; bituminous, sub- 
bituminous, lignitic 
Near a source of warmth such as a 
boiler-house wall; or overlying 
steam pipes, or a covered chan- 
nel through which a warm fluid 
is passed; or overlying or ‘mixed 
with oily material or other or- 
ganic waste. 








as it is a process that will hardly pro- 
ceed faster than the diminution in the 
reactivity of the coal as it ages. 

Observation of Stack Temperatures: A 
watch can easily be kept on stored coal 
to see whether it is heating. Metal rods 
may be inserted 10 feet to 20 feet apart 
in the stack with their ends project- 
ing. It is then a routine procedure for 
an operative to go around at intervals 
of a few days to feel whether the rods 
are conducting heat out of the stack. 
This procedure, though simple, is not 
informative, and to exercise successful 
control needs experience. 

A better procedure is to use wrought 
iron or steel pipes closed at the lower 
end and to take temperatures by lowering 
a thermometer down them. The pipes 
may be put in position in the stack as it 
is bui't up, or may be suitably tipped 
and driven in afterwards; they may 
be resorted to when rods, used initially, 
begin to indicate that more prec'se ob- 
servations are called for. Intervals: be- 
tween the pipes will vary according to 
such circumstances as the size of the 
stack, the type of coal, and economic 
considerations, from 15 feet to 50 yards. 
Temperatures can be read at various 


Temperature observations need not 
be kept up indefinitely; it has usually 
become clear within three to four 
months, if not within six weeks, whether 
heating is going to develop dangerously 
or not at all. And a peak has 
been passed it is unlikely that the heat- 
ing will become threatening again. 
Maximum temperatures are often to 
be found 3 to 6 feet from the top or 
side surface of a stack, 
near the bottom at the side, or at any 
point further in where large coal has 
formed passages through which air can 
move freely. Heated may in 
suitable weather be located by the ap- 
pearance of steam long before they be- 


once 


more especialy 


Zones 


come dangerous. 

Temperature Limits in the Stack: The 
limit to which the temperature in a coal 
stack may be allowed to rise before a 
state of danger is recognzed varies 
greatly according to circum/stances, say 
from 95 to 160 degrees Fahr. The 
lower part of this range applies when 
conditions, chiefly the type of coal, are 
such as to favor spontaneous heating; 
the higher part would apply, for” in- 
stance, to semibituminous coa's 
and when conditions otherwise are not 


steam 
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INDUSTRIAL TEAMWORK SAVES|L 


Fearless newspaper writers, risking their lives aboard our 
naval vessels, bring us living accounts of the heat and 
fury our sailors face in battle to defeat the enemy. Flying 
pieces of enemy shells, smashing bomb fragments and 
piercing bullets from diving planes leave no area, pas- 
sageway, deck or hold immune from danger. Even the 
steel gas-bottles of carbon dioxide carried aboard for 
fire fighting may be hit. These gas-bottles must be 
shatter-proof, otherwise they themselves would explode 
like bombs, dealing death and destruction to men and 
equipment they are designed to protect. 

Early in the war the Navy took the problem of de- 
veloping a shatter-proof gas-bottle to a mid-west manu- 
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On a seamless pipe mill J al men 
turn out shatter-proof steel for gas- 
bottles to protect our fighting men. 


facturer who in peacetime made creamery equipment. 
This company in turn came to JaL to develop the spe- 
cial steel needed. From long experience in producing high 
pressure steel pipe, J&L promptly made experimental 
tubes of special steel and developed a strength-building 
heat treating procedure. From these tubes sample bottles 
were made and tested with 1.1” armor piercing shells 
at a 50-yard range on an ordnance proving ground. The 
steel was shatter-proof. The problem was solved. Today 
J&L’s big seamless pipe mills are producing this new 
tubular stock for making gas-bottles that safeguard the 
lives of our fighting men. 

, This is another example of the teamwork between the 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


LIVES ON BATTLE FRONTS 


armed services and industry, with management, scientists and skilled workers 
doing the miraculous for our armed forces, supplying them with superior 
equipment that guards their lives and enables them to crush the enemy. 


ALIQUIPPA woRKs ex Wx PITTSBURGH WORKS 


Jones & LauGHLiIn Steet Corporation Jat 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA piiaal 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 
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AXIS’ CHALLENGE 


How steel met Axis challenge. For ten in 
dustrious years the steel industry of Germany 
got ready for war. For three times that long 
— for 30 years — sly, secretive Japan built 
up her steel industry against the day, she 
would strike in the back. How the steel in- 
dustry of America met that challenge in two 
short years is best told in the words of Majo: 
General Levin H. Campbell, chief of Ord- 
nance, United States Army: “You of the steel 
industry have accomplish in two years 
more than Germany has in ten, Japan i 
thirty. Our guns, armor plate and projectiles 
are being produced in enormous quantities 
by American mass production methods, The 
are of unsurpassed quality!” 

110,000 autos make |! battleship. It tak: 
one hundred thousand tons of steel ingots 
enough for more than 110 thousand automo- 
biles—to make one of Uncle Sam’s big bat- 
tleships. \ ic e Admiral S M, Rol inson, 
Office of Procurement and Materials, U. S. 
Navy, told steel men recently: “For thes 
ships we must have steel that will withstand 
every known stress and shock...and w 


” 


must have it in quantity.” The steel industry 
is meeting this challenge, too. 

Some Shootin’ tron! The barrel, alone, of 
just one 16-inch naval gun in t batteries 
of a modern U. S. batt 

500 to 600 tons of steel (ex 

mechanism and turret), a 

miral Robinson. 

1 week's steel, 1 battleship. “In just on 
week, Jones & Laughlin’s Pittsburgh Works 
(one of three) can pro luce e1 I 

build a 45,000 ton battlesh p - 

Bat heller, vice chairman, W 


Board, spe akin r £ steel la 


committees in Pittsburgh. 
Steel Bells Ring Out on the Rails. A new 


series of powerful express-freight locomotives 


now going into service on the New Yorl 
Central System —to speed movement of 
troops and war material—ring out the warn- 
ing of their approach with bells of stce!. 
Since early railroading days, locomotive bells 
have been made of brass. With copper — the 
base of brass—scarce, steel is now used. These 
new bells of steel ring with the same clear 
tone and strike a responsive chord in every 
heart that counts the locomotive the most 
romantic piece of machinery ever devised. 
Four thousand tons of air . . . the same kind 
of air we breathe, but superheated, are forced 
into a blast furnace under pressure every 24 
hours in producing molten iron for Fighting 
Steel. During excessively humid weather in 
summer often as much as 30 to 40 tons of 
water... tons, not gallons... ride into the 
furnace with the 4,000 tons of “wind,” as 
furnacemen cal] the air. 

Pipe line 7 times around globe could 
be laid with the steel pipe (casing, drill pipe, 
and tubing) used in the 400,000,000 feet of 
oil wells drilled in past five years. 





so favorable to heating. Only experi- 
ence will show what must be regarded 
as the safe upper limit. Most often 
it is between 115 and 140 degrees Fahr. 
If the temperatures are graphed or care- 
fully logged, a slow and steady rise 
may at the critical temperature take a 
sudden upward turn indicating a sud- 
den and greatly accelerated rate of rise, 
and the coal w.ll then inevitably fire, 
unless precautions are taken. 

Dealing with a Fire in a Coal Stack: 
The method of indicating heated zones 
by coloring the ends of temperature rods 
is supplemented by the application of 
water from a hose all over and around 
the area affected as soon as the “yel- 
low” stage is reached. There has been 
no fire recorded for 15 years in a large 
gas works where this system has been 
applied to stores up to 250,000 tons of 
Durham and Northumberland coals. 

If the limiting temperature in a coal 
stack is reached, there must be no hesita- 
tion in dealing effectively with the affect- 
ed zone, or the temperature will r:se with 
increas:ng rapidity, the zone wil spread 
rapidly, a troublesome fire will result, 
and serious loss will ensue. It is wrong 
to delay in the hope that conditions will 
take a turn for the better. 

The fire or heated zone is located at 
first by temperature observations or oth- 
erwise. Although heating may develop 
within a particular zone, a fire once 
started may propagate in almost any 


direction. At its worst it will only ap- 
pear sporadically at the surface as flames 
or a glowing patch. It may be recog- 
nized by the appearance of a light gray 
smoke and a distinctive odor, though us- 
ually at this stage the fire is estab- 
lished. 

None but the most drastic means suf- 
fices to combat the conditions. The seat 
of the fire must be dug out by holing, 
trenching, and cutting valleys; the re- 
gion must be completely exposed, and 
the hot coal scattered and cooled. 

A crane and grab, which will often be 
avaiable greatly simplifies an otherwise 
troublesome operation, and even allows 
liberties to be taken with some of the 
precautions recommended, such as the 
limit in the height of the stack, or even 
in the stack temperature. 

Water and Other Safety Measures: 
It might be thought that spraying with 
water would quench a fire in a coal store. 
Generally, however, spraying seems to 
be useless unless an inordinately large 
volume of water can be used. Heavy 
spraying is widely practiced, but pri- 
marily as a means of retarding heating 
and restraining the temperature below 
a critica] limit until the stack has been 
ploted through its peak heating period. 
To achieve this, spraying seems to be 
effective provided it is copious enough; 
it should adequately cover and wet an 
area likely to be dangerous. Storage un- 
der water and in bunkers flooded by 








BLOOMING MILL “POWERHOUSE”: At its peak, this mighty electric 
motor now completing tests at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, can 
produce 19,000 horsepower to drive a steel plant's blooming mill. By 
means of a special control, the 500,000-pound giant is said to be capable 
of reversing itself in less than 1% seconds, releasing about 900,000 foot- 
pounds of energy which is then reabsorbed from the flywheel on the 
supporting motor-generator set. In normal operations the unit produces 
7000 horsepower 








tidal water has been effectively prac- 
ticed. 

Deterioration: Coal undergoes some 
detér‘oration on being left in store. If 
there is serious heating the deterioration 
will be correspondingly serious. Other- 
wise it will be more or less in propor- 
tion to the heating that does occur, and 
will most often be ins'gnificant. Coal 
does not deteriorate uniformly in all its 
properties, and what may be serious for 
one consumer may not matter to an- 
other. 

Bright and soft coals deteriorate more 
than hard and dull coals; small coals 
deteriorate more than large coals, which, 
if they do not disintegrate, may not 
change noticeably. As to the k'nd of 
coal, the rate and extent of deteriora- 
tion dininish in the order—lignitic coal, 
sub-bitum!nou'ss coal, bituminous coal, 
semihituminors coal, anthracitic coal, 
anthracite. Splint and cannel coal may be 
classed, as far as deterioration is con- 
cerned, with anthracite. 

Provided that heating has not oc- 
curred or is onlv s'ivtht, the properties 
and characteristics of coal that are ad- 
versely affected on storage are linited 
in number. Coal changes s ightly in ap- 
pearance; the weather may cause it to 
disintegrate or become friable; its cal- 
orific value and steam-raising power may 
be slightly impaired; its gasmaking qual- 
ity may be impaired and its coking 
power is reduced, often considerably. 

1. Appearance.—Bright coal may be- 
come dull, and the irclusions of cer- 
tain inorganic constituents—pyrites, an- 
kerite—become “rusty”. This is con- 
sidered by some to affect the value of 
the coal; in fact, it does not in itself 
affect the qua'ity, except that it may 
favor disintegration. 

The coke from a stored coal may, even 
when fresh, suffer in appearance by 
showing “rusty” patches. 

2. Size —A4 lareve coal. especial'v if it 
is soft, friable, fissured or cut up by 
mineral partings or pyritic nodules, may 
disintegrate under the action of the at- 
mosphere and the weather. Disintegra- 
tion differs from most other forms of de- 
terioration in being due chiefly, if not 
entirely, to exposure, and js little, if at 
all, related to heating. Dull coals, and 
cannels and anthracites especially, weath- 
er only slowly if at all. With small 
coal, s'acks and duff, disintegration does 
not matter; but disintegration may be 
important if the original s'ze of a nut 
or larger coal was an essential quality; 
with sized steam coals it'may mean an 
increased loss of combustible material 
through the grate, and this may pro- 
duce an il'usion of diminished calorific 
value. With gas nut coal of deficient 
coking power, it may cause incompletely 
carbonized coal to fall through the ex- 

(Please turn to Page 128) 
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O* BATTLE FRONTS all over the world the 
superiority of American production is 





destroying the might that once symbolized 
the power of the Axis. 


Steel is doing a job, unequaled in the his- 
tory of this industry. To make such production 
possible Continental continues to supply mills 

; throughout America with precision products 
that meet today’s requirements for highest 
speed production. 


Consult Continental, one of America’s lar- 
gest producers of castings, rolls, rolling mill 
equipment and special machinery. 


CONTINENTAL ROLL & STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 
CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH 
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Installation designed and built by Con 





STARS HAVE BEEN ADDED 


to the Army-Navy “E” pennants 
now flying over Continental Roll 
and Steel Foundry Company plants 
in recognition for continued high 
production excellence. 
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STANDARD CARBIDE TIPS 





. . « « Cut tool costs, assure longer tool life as well as better delivery 


THAT IT always costs less to produce 
a standard item in mass production than 
a similar item to special order is of 
course too well known to require any 
explanation. That this applies to cut- 
ting tools is also becoming widely ap- 
preciated, as evidenced by the tremend- 
ous increase in usage of standard car- 
bide tipped tools for all kinds of ma- 
chining operations. 

However, there are many applications 
where a strictly standard tool cannot be 
used or even where a standard tool can- 
































By PAUL W. MILLER 
Chief Engineer 
Carboloy Co. inc. 
Detroit 


not be readily converted to a “special” 
by simple grinding operations. 

For such applications most manufac- 
turing organizations follow the normal 
practice of designing special carbide 
tools “from scratch”. The selection of 
tip sizes in such cases is quite fre- 
quently based primarily on the “mini- 
mum” requirement for the specific ma- 
chining operation, taking tool life re- 
quired into consideration, of course. 


Standardization Lengthens Tool Life 


While this is fundamentally the cor- 
rect practice, it may lead to a higher 
than necessary tool cost today if the 
ready availability of mass produced 
“standard” tool tips is not taken into 
consideration. Frequently it has been 
found that such tools are designed with 
tips that differ only slightly from the 
large number of standards available 
from stock. The net result is that the 
cost of producing the tool “as designed” 
is considerably higher than necessary, 
since a special tip has to be put through 
the shop at a considerably higher manu- 
facturing cost. 

As a matter of fact we have found 
that in many cases it has been possible 
to not only reduce the cost of the tool 
by adopting a standard tip size, but also 
to increase its life. This is due to the 
fact that the differential in manufactur- 
ing cost of standard as against special 
tips is such as to permit use of a larger 
standard tip at an actual saving. 

At Carboloy it has now become stand- 
ard practice therefore, whenever possi- 
ble, to substitute or recommend the sub- 
stitution of standard tip styles and sizes 
for special tips in specific tools when- 
ever the resultant tool life is equal to 
or better than that of the tool “as de- 
signed”. 

Following are a few typical examples 
of such substitutions with the savings in- 
volved. To the reduced cost has to be 
added of course the lower tool cost per 
piece machined in order to obtain the 
overall reduction. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the savings which 
were accomplished on a chamfering tool. 
The solid lines indicate the tip as drawn 
by the user’s tool engineering depart- 





ment while the dotted lines indicate the 
nearest larger size Carboloy cemented 
carbide standard tip. 

Here the standard tip, produced in 
large quantities for “stock”, actually costs 
less than the smaller special tip. The 
difference is quite appreciable too. Even 
if ordered in large quantities, the tool 
would have had a tip cost of 97 cents 
as designed, against 65 for the %-inch 
larger standard tip. The saving is di- 
rectly reflected in the total cost since 
the amount of labor required to grind 
the end of the tool to the needed special 
shape is the same, regardless of whether 
a standard or special tip is used. 

Furthermore, the increase in length of 
the standard tip as against the special 
means an increase of at least 20 per 
cent in life of the tool, in addition to 
its lower initial cost. 

The application of the principle of 
specifying standard tips to save money is 
also well illustrated in the offset tool 
in Fig. 2. Here the standard tip is 
%-inch wider than the special tip with 
which the tool was designed. Yet the 
saving may be anywhere from $2.73 
to 49 cents depending on quantity pur- 
chased. A further saving could also be 
made in this case by the purchase of 
a standard stock offset tool, and grind- 
ing this tool to the special shape re- 


quired. 
Quantity Determines Savings 


On single tool orders the cost of such 
a standard offset tool would actually be 
within 5 per cent of the cost of the 
single special carbide tip alone. On one 
order for 100 such tools, the total sav- 
ing in using standard offset tools would 
have been $94. 

In the example shown in Fig. 3, the 
larger standard tip indicated would again 
mean increase in productive life of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent in addition to 
a saving of $52 per 100 tools used. 

While these first three examples il- 
lustrate mainly differences in tip di- 
mensions between standard and special 
tips, the cost of the tool illustrated in 
Fig. 4 was materially reduced while in- 
creasing life by using a slightly wider 
standard tip of the same length and 
thickness as the special tip specified. 
The saving per 100 tips here is roughly 
$23.00, while a single tool order would 


(Please turn to Page 130) 
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NOXA-RUST 


STAUNCH GUARDIAN OF VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


Truly called the 
Master Rust Pre- 
ventive—Nox-Rust 
is based upon the 
most practical of 
scientific formula- 
tions—providing a 
non-metallic pre- 
ventive coating 


cult situations is routine performance by 
Nox-Rust. 

Staunch guardian of vital war materials— 
Nox-Rust is made in a variety of formulae 
to meet all U. S. Army, Navy and Maritime 
specifications, also, to meet the special needs 
caused by geographic locations, type of serv- 
ice, the preventing of corrosive gases or 
acids, or other similar factors. 





which guards the 
covered metals from all the elements that 
cause it to rust. Meeting the rigid require- 


We are proud of the savings this preventive 
protection means to America at any time, 
but particularly so in war time when the 








ments for protection under the most diffi- conservation of steel is so vital. 


Write for Free Technical Bulletin 


We invite you to write for complete and detailed infor- rob 


mation regarding your specific problem—and also for => 
our new technical bulletin, entitled ‘‘Nox-Rust—A 
Scientific Victory Over Rust”. We believe the data 
which appears in it will prove of very real help to you. 


NOX-RUST CORPORATION 


2429 S. HALSTED ST. + CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wiring Harness Clamps 
Tinnerman Products Inc., 2039 Ful- 


ton road, Cleveland, is offering new wir- 
ing harness clamps with a latching finger 
for use in aircraft and other equipment. 
These work independently of the at- 
taching screw in the assembly of wire 
harnesses. 

Any or all of the wires may be re- 





moved or replaced without loosening 
the screw that holds the clamps in posi- 
tion. 

Made of spring steel parkerized and 
given two coats of lacquer, they are cush- 
ioned with extruded synthetic rubber 
channels having integral resilient ribs to 
absorb variations in thickness of har- 
nesses. 

Two different latching stations are pro- 
vided on each clamp for size adjustment 
to fit varying number of wires. With 
the resilient ribs and the adjustment fea- 
ture, six sizes accommodate wire bundles 
varying from 1/16 to 1% inches in diam- 
eter. 


Angle Computer 


Angle Computer Co., 5720 Melrose 
avenue, Los Angeles 38, is offering a new 
Studler model B angle computer with a 
9 x 16-inch surface plate. It supp!e- 
ments the company’s model A which has 





a 4% x 9-inch surface plate, and is de- 
signed to handle castings or pirts weigh- 
ing in excess of 75 pounds. The surface 
plate is provided with three individual 
directions of rotation—horizontal, ver- 
tical and radial. The part or casting is 
clamped to the plate and every angle or 





compound angle is calculated or checked 
by means of dials equipped with ver- 
niers. 

All dials are graduated from 0 to 90 
degrees in four sections of the circle. 
Dial recording horizontal rotation is 
equipped with two verniers, the other 
two dials have one vernier each. All 
verniers read in five minute spacings. 
The frame is of an iron alloy, heat treat- 
ed before and after the roughing out to 
minimize warpage or metal distortion. 
Surface plate is provided with tapped 
holes for clamping the plate. Bearing 
wear is taken up by a heavy spring 
pressure applied directly to the flange. 


Bench Grinder 


Joves Engineering Co., Ellwood City, 
Pa., is offering a new No. 135 bench 
grinder and polishing machine—a fast- 
cutting unit desigred for production 
work. Ruggedly constructed, it is suit- 
able for deburring, grinding and finish- 





ing work, using endless abrasive belts. 
The unit is adaptable to any type of grind- 
ing and finishing from flat pieces to ir- 
regular-shaped parts. 

The grinder, mounted on a one-piece 
base, features ball-bearing construction 
throughout. Controls are located at the 
front of the unit, handy to the operator 
for belt alignment. An adjustable spring 
tersion device on the idler pulley main- 
tains belt tersion. The grinder may be 
used with any % to 2-horsepower motor. 


Collet Grip 


Cotner-Wilkinson Co., Logansport, 
Ind., has developed a new line of Collet 
Grip industria! and hydraulic tube fit- 
tirgs. The double nut series (illustrated ) 
is available in many models for tube sizes 
ranging from % to 2 inches. The com- 
pression nut compresses the collet nut 
to the tubing, giving it a firm permanent 
collet-like grip that can not loosen under 
vibration or shock from the hydraulic 
system. The compression nut will also 
compersate for any variation in the out- 
side diameter of tubing. The col'et nut, 
with its long bearing surfaces, grips the 
tube firmly and securely without damage 
by digging or cutting. The Collet Grip 
design places the load on the tube, direct- 


ing the pulling stresses and vibration 
strains away from the flare. A single nut 
series also is available in this new line 
which retains all of the features of the 
double nut but is much simplified for 





close work. It is made for tube sizes 
ranging from % to 1 inch inclusive which 
makes sort tube irsta'lations practical 
and is adaptable for installations where 
the space is limited. 


Coolant Cooler 


Frostrode Products, 19003 John R. 
street, Detroit 3, announces a “Frostrode” 
model 75-AC coolant cooler designed to 
provide accurate and automatic tempera- 
ture control of coolants and lubricants in 
machine processing. Adaptable to most 
any type of machine and operation in- 
volving the use of coolants, it is especially 
desirable for heavy cutting and high pres- 
sure grinding operations. Work distortion 
due to unequal heating during grinding 
and other operations is minimized by use 
of the coolant cooler. The machine oper- 
ator selects the coolant temperature by 
setting a dial on the panel of the cooler. 
Once set, no further attention is required 
—even variations in room temperature 





are automatically compensated for by an 
integral differential thermostat. 
Uninterrupted “streamline” flow of 
coo'ant through the cooler is obtained by 
single steel tube evaporator coil construc- 
tion. Maximum heat transfer and com- 
pressor efficiency is provided in the 
cooler by use of the counter-flow prin- 
ciple in the evaporator unit. Coolant pres- 
sure drop in the cooler is actually less 
than 5 pounds per square inch at full load. 
Model 75 AC is a compact, self-con- 


(All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described.) 
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tained, portable unit, utilizing an air 
coo‘ed compressor and operating inde- 
pendent of water services. It is installed 
by rolling it up to the machine on its 
2%-inch casters, connecting it into the 
coolant line and plugging into a con- 
venient outlet. Right hand, left hand or 
straight-through coolant line connections 
can be furnished. Dimersions of the 
cabinet are 30% x 22% x 28 inches, re- 
quiring Little floor space. Standard com- 
pressor motors are designed for 220/440- 
voits 3-phase or 115/230-volts 1-phase, 
and are rated at %-horsepower, 60 cycles. 

Motors for other voltages and for 25 
and 50 cycles can be supplied. Rated ca- 
pacity of the Model 75 AC cooler is 18 
gallons of coolant per minute when 
cooled down to 20 degrees Fahr. below 
coolant—oil, soda, emulsions, etc.—can 


be handled. 


Drafting Machine 
V & E Mfg. Co., Pasadena, Calif., is 


offering a new small drafting machine 
that can be mounted on a portable board 
and used in shop or field. Called the 
Vemco Junior Drafter, it combines light 





weight with advantages found in large 
drafters. Accurate, parallel motion over 
the entire board; a full circle baseline 
setting; pre-lubricated and double-sealed 
ball bearings; and enclosed pulleys are 
a few of the features of the unit. Disk 
brakes at anchor and elbow allow the 
drafter to be used on steeply inclined 
boards. The central skid button is plas- 
tic and will not mar the paper. Scales 
are in aluminum in 8 and 12-inch lengths 
and fit into resilient, slotted chucks in 
the scale holder. The protractor is 3% 
inches in diameter and graduated in de- 
grees with figures by quadrants. 


Laboratory Furnaces 


Lindberg Engineering Co., 2444 West 
Hubbard street, Chicago 12, has devel- 
oped a complete new line of laboratory 
furnaces which includes such types as a 
box furnace for drying precipitates, ash 
determinatiors, fusions, ignitions, etc.; 
a combustion tube for carbon determina- 
tion, standard combustion,  orgaric 
analyses, etc.; a crucible furnace for melt- 
ing» base metals, thermocouple calibra- 
tions, molten salt baths, etc.; and hot 
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plates for heating, distilling, boiling, 


evaporating, etc. They incorporate such 
features as the convenient door operating 
mechanism on the box furnace, which per- 
mits cooler working conditions; low-volt- 





age high-temperature type heating ele- 
ments; and the use of a Lindberg input 
control for smooth, “stepless” apportion- 
ing of heat. The furnaces are available 
iu differe..t sizes for operatio: on 110 or 
220 volts, a:ternating or direct current. 


Flame Hardening Machine 


Hydraulic Machinery Inc., 12825 Ford 
road, Detroit, announces two new Hy- 
Mac flame-hardening machines—one for 
handling small parts, a bench model No. 
501; and a floor model for the harden- 
ing of sprockets, model No. 502. With 
the first different shapes and sizes may 
be hardened by merely revising the mul- 
tiple duty holder and changing the tips 
After the time cycle 


on the burners. 


has elapsed, an automatic switch causes 
the solenoid to retract, allowing the part 
to drop into the quenching medium im- 
mediately under the fixture. 

The floor model, featuring a base of 
welded steel construction, is fully auto- 
The indexing mechanism on one 


matic. 





side of the machine holds the work and 
also has a lifting and lowering move- 
ment. On the other side is a movable 
platform which makes loading and un- 
loading easier. Here also are two spe- 
water-cooled torch tips and two 
quenching nozzles. With the 
place, the entire heat-quench operation 
is automatic, since the water is also 
turned on at the quenching heads auto- 
matically. Forward movement of fhe 


cial 
part in 


table engages a limit switch which 
starts an electric timer that determines 
the period of dwell to bring the teeth 
up to heat. At the end of the dwell 
period, the indexing table lowers the 
sprocket away from the torches and 
quenching heads and turns to the next 
position. The cycle is repeated until 
all of the teeth have been hardened, the 
machine coming to a stop for unload- 


ing and loading. 


Washing Machine 


Industrial Washing Machine 
New Brunswick, N. J., offers a new type 
of cleaning equipment, known as a seg- 
washing and 


Corp., 


mented cabinet machive 
consisting of a large mesh turntable, with 
fixtures 


upon the nature of the work to be cleared. 


or without special depending 

Surround:ng the turntable is a housing 
portioned off for the various operations 
of washing, The 
parts to be cleaned are paced either di- 


rinsing and drying. 


rectly upon the mesh or on the fixtures. 
As the turntable slowly rotates, it carries 





the previously de- 


through 


the work 
scribed cycle of operations and returns it 
to the operator. Production ranges from 
1% to 7% square feet of work per minute. 

Advantages include one-man operation, 
minimum tioor space occupied’ (10% x 
6% feet), adequate spray coverage, use 
of any cleaning detergents now on the 


market. 


Heat Treating Furnace 


De'aware Tool Steel Corp., Wilming- 
Del., is controlled at- 


furnace for heat treating tool 


ton, offering a 
mosphere 
The patented design 


and alloy steels. 


for tangential firing includes a radical 


firing methods for furnaces 
adaptable for propane, natural or artificial 


The gas takes its 


change in 


gases as is this unit. 
contour from the shape of the flame block 
port and emerges as a flat ribbon of heat, 
bent 
wall of 
hugs the wall as to form a. swirling sheet 
of flame which does not touch the muffle, 


and directed around the circular 


the combustion chamber. It so 
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seated within the center of the combus- 
tion chamber tile, at any point. The 
burners are staggered so that uniformity 
of temperature of the four walls of the 
muffle is assured. The bottom or top of 
the muffle will not take a temperature 
higher than that of the side walls. The 
result is uniform heating of the work 
chamber. The work load is carried by 
the work hearth tile rather than by the 
muffle. Through this method of muffle 
and hearth tile placement, the hearth tile 
should at all times have the same tem- 
perature as the thermocouple. A_ baffle 
tile, placed between the front opening of 
the muffle and the door, confines prac- 
tically all the heat generated within the 
muffle, and heat losses at the door are re- 


duced to a minimum. 
For all steels heat treated at tempera- 





tures up to 1700 degrees Fahr., no con- 
sideration need be given to atmosphere 
by the operator in handling his work. 
Correct atmosphere—the properly _bal- 
anced gases surrounding the work within 
the muffle—is built up within the muffle 
as the furnace comes to temperature. The 
slightly oxidizing atmosphere required for 
steels hardening within this temperature 
range is maintained. For steels harden- 
ing above 1700 degrees Fahr., the pro- 
tective atmosphere contains approximate- 
ly 12 per cent with no oxygen. 


“In Between” Grinder 


Vonnegut Moulder Corp., Indianapolis 
2, is offering a new “in between” grinder 
for use where castings, for example, are 
too heavy to hold to the wheel of floor 
stand grinders. With this new unit, 
they can be set on a table or bench and 
cleaned up quickly. It is designed to 
augment large swing frame grinders, 
reaching surfaces of odd-shaped castings 
not accessible to the large machines. It 
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also will snag the inside of large bell 
housings and similar work usually done 
with flexible shaft machines or by chip- 
ping. The direct-motor-drive ball-bear- 
ing construction of the unit allows the 





wheel to get full use of the 3-horsepower 
1800-revolution per minute motor. Place- 
ment of handles, on each side and above 
the guard, enables the operator to sup- 
ply two-handed pressure to get maxi- 
mum cutting from a 12 x 2-inch wheel. 
The 300-pound weight of the machine 
and 3%-inch diameter tubing with - 
inch wall supply ample backbone to 
work motor and wheel. These fea- 
tures also enable the operator to angle 


the machine to any desired position. 


Quick-Acting Clamp 


Grand Specialties Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces a new Quick Lockcet clamp for 
light, fast work featuring an instantaneous 
trigger release. The seat of the clamp 
has a swinging, locking lever, gib which 
is claimed to make it absolutely non- 
creeping and to assure a firm grip on any 
parallel, slanting or rounded surface. Re- 
lease trigger of the unit is equipped with 
powerful teeth which, under spring ten- 
sion, hold a firm ratchet grip on the screw, 
which is released instantly with trigger 
pressure by thumb or finger, so that 





screw may be slipped to any desired 
position with a single motion. The clamp 
has a free-acting swivel with fiber face 
to prevent scarring and marring and can 
also be equipped with complete fiber 
jaws for work on aluminum and other 
softer metals. Both types are made in 
three sizes, all having copper plated 
screws and swivels to prevent damage 
from welding spatter. Another new 
clamp offered by the company, the 


heavy-duty speed clamp is for welding 
heavy plate, building dies, bulky weld- 
ments, ete. It is a 2-handed, lever- 
operated clamp said to be ideal for pro- 
duction use on identical pieces. It is 
contended that with combination screw 
and lever action the clamp can be set and 
locked for a given opening and instantly 
applied or released with a single levei 
movement. It is also available in the 
giant size with 10%-inch opening. 


Limit Gage 

Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., 
a combined “go” and “no go” limit gage 
for rapidly checking male threads to 
both maximum and minimum limits in 


reports 


one operation. The instrument has a 
frame similar to a plain snap gage in 
which two sets of gaging rolls are 
mounted, each roll being free to rotate. 
One set represents the “go” limit, and 
the other the “no go” limit. This thread 





roll snap gage, widely used in aircraft, 
ordnance and automobile work for check- 
ing aircraft studs and other threaded 
parts, not only checks the assembly of 
male threads with female threads but 
also makes possible uniform interchange- 
ability within prescribed limits of the 
work passed. By exposing errors in the 
thread itself, such as pitch diameter, 
thread angle and lead, likelihood of fail- 
ure in service is reduced. Fast inspec- 
tion, economy due to its long life and 
wide range of applications are advantages. 
The new thread roll snap gage is fur- 
nished standard for American National 
form, coarse and fine series. 


Lubrication System 


Farval Corp., Cleveland, announces an 
improved Multival system to give posi- 
uve lubrication of all bearings on ma- 
chine tools and similar equipment, re- 
yurdless of location or condition of bear- 
mgs. 

Complete Multival equipment consists 
of multiple valve blocks, each serving 
two to ten bearings, lubricant lines lead- 
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even at high Speed 


The Taylor-Wilson Cutting-off machine is smooth-running, easy to operate 
and may be depended upon for continuous, high speed production far beyond 
the normal period of usefulness. 


Made in six sizes, each size with a wide capacity range. In all sizes parts 
and bearings are designed for heavy duty and close precision performance. 
Cutting off tools are hydraulically driven, allowing great flexibility in range 
of speed of cutting. Gears and bearings are lubricated by motor driven cir- 
culating system which strains the oil before circulating. 


Immune even to the antics of those little Gremlin imps that hang around all sae 
war production plants eager to throw monkey wrenches into the machinery. 


TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 


15 Thomson Ave. MccKees Rocks, Pa. 
(Pittsburgh District) 


‘Tt beats me pal | 


TAYLOR-WILSON for oncewerelicheg® ( 
Cutting- off 
Machines 
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We also manufacture 


Straightening, Burnishing & Sizing Machines 
Galvanizing Equipment for Pipe 
Small Seamless Tube Mills 
Tube Cutting-Off Machines 
Butt Weld Pipe Mills 
Test Benches 
And complete line of Equipment for the 


finishing of Pipe 
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ing to individual points, and suitable 
fittings to accommodate practically any 
type of bearing connection. The sys- 
tem can be readily installed by shop 
maintenance crews. 

Each measuring valve can be individ- 
ually adjusted to deliver the exact 





amount of lubricant required by the 
A tell-tale on each 
valve piston indicates the positive deliv- 


bearings it serves. 


ery of lubricant to the bearing. With 
blocks mounted at accessible points on 
the machine, the operator can lubricate 
all bearings with complete coverage 
while the equipment is in full operation. 


Jam Riveter 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, recently 
developed a tool called a jam riveter for 
setting warplane rivets. Adapted to work 
on difficult parts, its use is estimated 
to cut by 40 per cent the number of 
two-man riveting teams when fully ap- 
plied to production since it eliminates 
the “bucker” of the two-man team. Be- 
sides increasing output, its use insures 
more uniform quality of work with less 
rejections and salvage. To be manufac- 
tured by Ingersoll-Rand for Curtiss, the 
tool consists of a regular vibrator with 
added attachments so that its action is 
automatically controlled by the “travel” 
of the driving set. It can be used on 


curved cowling and other specialized 
parts 
One adaptation is a hand tool vibrator 





with adjustable depth timer attached to 
a hinged yoke. The second is a vibrator 
adapted to a special yoke fabricated from 
cold rolled steel and mounted on a ped- 
estal. Both are easily adjusted for the 
correct height of the finished rivet and 
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automatically stop when that point is 
reached. The pedestal-mounted vibrator 
is designed to handle a particularly dif- 
ficult rivet set problem in the cowl de- 
partment, properly setting 5/32-inch 
rivets in spite of the odd-shaped yoke. 

The hand tool has sufficient power to 
head a %-inch rivet with ease, yet is 
substantially lighter than an equivalent 
squeezer and can be easily handled with- 
out the aid of a spring balance. Since 
the whole lower bar pivots trom the hinge 
instead of just a small portion under the 
bucking area, a heavy blow is delivered 
on the rivet shank. Where the assembly 
clearances permit shank driving, these 
special yokes are not necessary. Height 
of the driven rivet controls the gun. The 
regulator is also part of the gun and the 
vibrating hammer assembly, as now per- 
fected, is just as quick and simp!e to op- 
erate as a squeezer. 


Deep Bowl Reflectors 
Steber Mfg. Co., 2451 North Sacra- 


mento avenue, Chicago, is offering a new 
line of deep bowl reflectors to confine 
and direct light rays to the work, to pre- 
vent light losses and to reduce light 








leakage outside plants, barracks and other 
buildings in coastal or dimout areas. With 
these reflectors—made in diameter sizes 
of 7%, 10%, 15 and 17% inches—the light 
center is well inside, as is illustrated by 
sketch. The shade holder types are made 
in sizes for use with 60 to 200-watt lamps; 
detachable socket types are available for 
use with 60 to 1500-watt lamps. Stand- 
ard finishes are green for the exterior and 
white for the interior in either ultra- 
enamel or porcelain enamel. 


Angle Vise 


Berco Mfg. Co., 429 West Superior 
street, Chicago, has introduced the Hilco 
all-angle “driv-wheel movement” vise 
with three highly accurate and legible 
protractor dials for horizontal, vertical 
and diagonal settings. 

Features include a patented drive 
wheel. motion which gives 2%4-inch lat- 


eral clearance; double swivel construc- 
tion which permits any conceivable hori- 
zontal position; right angle clearance 
which allows perpendicular position with- 
out base obstruction; positive horizontal 
setting for 180-degree accuracy; elim- 





ination of excess weight and improved 
construction which make for easy han- 
dling by men or women workers. The 
vise is available in three sizes—3%, 4% 
and 6-inch jaw widths. 


Solenoid 


Hercules Electric & Mfg. Co.. Inc., 
2416 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces a new type solenoid for elec- 
trically operating the arms of spot weld- 
ers, 

Laborious foot work is transformed 
into the simple pressing of a button, 
thereby enabling women to work ma- 
chines with ease. The development in- 
sures uniform, perfect spot welds auto- 




















matically in two ways: By producing 
much greater pressure on the electrode 
arms; by guaranteeing uniform pressure 
at all times. Pressure is instantaneous 
and, as a result, the electrode arms open 
and shut faster. The unit is construct- 
ed so it can be easily and quickly at- 
tached to all makes of spot welders. 
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Iw THE NEWS 


WITH TORRINGTON=BANTAM | 


WARTIME OUTPUT OF PLASTIC MATERIALS is 
aided by these large pumps built by the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion. Here again heavy-duty NCS Needle 
Bearings in the wrist pins contribute to the 
hith operating efficiency of these pumps, 
which are designed for a flow of 70 GPM 
pumped at 2000 pounds working pressure. 


PUMPING WATER FOR IRRIGATION is just another job to the versatile Ford-Ferguson Tractor pro- 
duced by Harry Ferguson, Inc. So that the fan will spin at its normal cooling rate, an “idler 
pulley” provides a ready adjustment for fan belt tension. Because of their high load capacity, 
efficient lubrication and low coefficient of friction, NCS Needle Bearings have been employed 
on the “idler pulley "for this frequently long-sustained job of “idler pulley” operation. 


HIGH LOAD CAPACITY AND SMALL SIZE, which 
permit the use of smaller stressed parts than 
would otherwise be possible, are reasons given 
by Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. for the 
UTMOST PRECISION is required in the manufacture of .30 caliber Johnson Light Machine Guns. To application of NCS Needle Bearings in these 
produce these modern weapons of war, Johnson Automatics, Incorporated uses special precision valve controls. Used on the crank pins, these 
equipment in which Needle Bearings are installed. These Needle Bearings were selected because of unusual anti-friction bearings permit the use of 
their unusually high unit capacity and ready adaptability to many machine tool operations. a one-piece, rather than a split connecting rod. 


A COMPLETE LINE of needle and standard anti- 

friction bearings—all types, for all purposes— 

is available from Torrington- Bantam, as 

well as special types and custom-designed 

bearings for new and unusual applications. \ 

In addition, the unbiased counsel of engineers \ 

experienced in the selection and design of ORRINGTON EARRINGS 
hearings for every requirement is offered by 

Torrington-Bantam without obligation to help STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 

you meet both today’s and tomorrow's needs. THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 


For assistance in the solution of your bearing 
problems, TURN TO TORRINGTON. Tees. se SCIAwe 
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(Continued from Page 96) - 
Tank gun elevating mechanism castings ic 
are shown in Fig. 2. Another recent ap- 1" 
plication in which malleable has been SI 
used to advantage is in the newly de- 
veloped motor vehicle anti-aircraft gun tl 
mount. Here, Figs. 8 and 9, three mal- n 
leable iron castings weighing 25 pounds p 
each are employed. P 
Pearlitic Malleables 4 
A discussion of malleable iron cast- ir 
ings in ordnance would not be complete ct 
without mention of the effective part ly 
played by pearlitic malleables in a num- p 
ber of applications. Ordnance early rec- th 
ognized the possibilities of this type of o 
malleable iron, which has _ increased 
strength and wear resistance, although te 
of course, at some reduction of ductility ti 
and machineability as compared with ir 
normal malleable. As adequate specifi- pe 
cations were lacking in both government ir 
and industry, it was necessary for ord o1 
nance to pioneer and develop specifica- al 
tions. ar 
Three grades of pearlitic malleable th 
were developed, ranging in yield point u 
from 43,000 to 60,000 pounds and with th 
elongations from 10 to 5 per cent, with 
corresponding hardness ranges. 
. An application in which pearlitic mal- L 
a” leable has effected great saving and S 
. been of inestimable value, due to its 
- : - many-times greater life, thereby “keep- 
ing the tanks rolling,” is the tank track ey 
roller here illustrated in Fig. 12. For- di 
'ESIGNED FOR merly these rollers were made from of 
QK steel and consisted of a cast hub weigh- th 
SS ’ THE AXIS A ing 34% pounds in the rough, which ce 
7 was machined to take a steel tube with su 
%-inch wall and weighing 17% pounds. he 
Two pounds of welding rod were re- 
The more scrap we throw at our enemies, the quicker quired to weld the tube to the hub. to 
we end the war. More and more steel is needed for The roller was then machined and in 
tanks, trucks, guns, planes, bombs, shells, and countless weighed 48 pounds finished. th 
other war essentials. The mills have been asked to This assembly has now been replaced sO 
produce 90 million tons this year, which require 45 by a pearlitic malleable casting weigh Ww 
million tons of scrap metal. Regular suppliers will ing 60 pounds in the rough and 57 su 
furnish about half that amount. The deficit must be pounds finished. The outer diameter is ar 
made up from scrap now lying around idle. There's cast within a 1/16-inch limit and does 
enough of it, but it will take the combined efforts of not require machining. To assemble, at 
all Americans to dig it out and see that it is put to use. weld and machine the steel roller re ne 
Go over your property carefully. Don’t pass up any- quired 2% hours time as compared with fre 
thing. Every pound of scrap counts, and it’s needed an hour of machine time for the pearlitic be 
NOW! The only way the mills will be able to meet malleable. The average life of the mal- th 
their 1943 quota is through an enthusiastic continu- leable roller is 10 times that of the as- - 
ation of the scrap salvage campaign. It’s an individual sembly first used. in 
responsibility. Everyone must enlist in this drive. Use of the pearlitic malleable roller, 0. 
therefore, saved 1% hours of machine te 
time and 6 pounds of metal per roller; 97 
| or 10% hours of machine time and 36 tin 
CO. | pounds of metal per tank. Due to long ot 
Tucxy | | life obtained, the ultimate saving per " 
‘ervesions | tank is 105 hours of machine time and = 
2880 pounds of metal. teal 
0 Another and possibly even better lez 
| k»own application of pearlitic malleable sir 
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is the cover plate of the tank track. In , 


this use thousands of tons of pearlitic 
malleable have gone into effective serv- 
ice. Also pearlitic malleables have saved 
metal and machine time in numerous 
small arms applications. 

The ordnance department must make 
the most effective use of every available 
material if the tremendous production 
program is to be met. It has made a 
pronounced effort to replace more crit- 
ical materials and to save machine tools 
and man-hours by the use of malleable 
iron. Whenever such changes are made, 
consideration must be given to distinct- 
ly different metallurgy and foundry 
practices in order to make certain that 
the quality and dependability of the 
ordnance is upheld. 

The cost of service failures in war ma- 
teriel differs from that of normal peace- 
time items—one costing dollars, the other 
involving lives of our own soldiers and | 
perhaps battles. To utilize malleable 
iron to the maximum advantage, the 
ordnance department retains a consult- 
ant from industry and leans heavily on 
an engineering commission created by 





the malleable industry to co-operate with | 


and advise on the use and quality of 
their product. 


Lead-Silver Substitute 
Solder Safe for Food Can 


The accumulated evidence of many 
experiments with food can solders con- 
ducted by or in conjunction with work 
of the War Metallurgy Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences has 
convinced its experts that the lead-silver 
substitute solder does not involve a 
health hazard but is safe for use in cans. 


The metallurgy committee’s report 


to the War Production Board, contained | 


in information bulletin No. 6, describes 
the research to find a safe, effective, rea- 
sonably priced substitute for tin solder 
which’ in one year alone usually con- 
sumes approximately 20,000 tons of new 


and secondary tin. 


It was found that after nine months 


at 98 degrees Fahr. the average part 
per million of lead picked up by foods 
from the three si!ver-lead and silver-tin- 
lead substitute solders was well within 
the permissible limit. Part per million 
in corned beef and hamburger was 0.09; 
in green beans, 0.03; in orange juice, 
0.08; in evaporated milk, 0.34. In these 
tests the substitute solders used were 
97% lead and 2% silver; 95 lead, 2% 
tin and 2% silver; and 93 lead, 2 silver 
and 5 tin. Similar disk experiments car- 
ried on by Continental Can Co. for eight 
months’ storage at room temperature 
using 97% lead and 2% silver, and 95 
lead, 2% silver and 2% tin solders bore 
similar results. 
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of the Maryland Drydock Company of Baltimore. 
MORE POWER in a greater number of vessels moves 
into the “bridge of ships”. 

It combines two essentials—SPEED to meet production 
schedules and SMOOTHNESS OF CONTROL to facilitate 
assembly operations. 

Loads can be raised or lowered as the trolley moves 
across the bridge while the crane travels speedily length- 
wise of the building. The operator has remarkable con- 
trol in lowering engine crankshafis, cylinders, etc. slowly 
and safely into position during assembly operations. Great- 
ly appreciated is the auxiliary hoist for more efficient han- 
dling of light loads. 

Other Euclid features include: the incorporation of: lib- 
erally proportioned parts throughout, the best type of anti- 
friction bearings, advanced methods of lubrication and 
quick, easy facilities for inspection, adjustment or repairs. 
These features combine to afford a long life of service with 
remarkable freedom from shut-downs and repairs. 


Pp ARTIALLY due to this 15 ton Euclid Crane in the plant 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 


1365 CHARDON RD., EUCLID, O. 








Coal Storage 
(Continued from Page 116) 
tractor of a vertical retort. Disintegration 


occurs more in the winter than in the 

A MEDIUM HIGH CARBON OPEN HEARTH PRODUCT | summer, and is rarely serious in a singk 
season unless the coal is a susceptible 
one. . There is a limit to the extent of 
disintegration; a coal never falls away 
to dust. 

8. Friability—Weathered coal, which 
may or may not have disintegrated great- 
ly, may break easily when it is handled 
again. Similar considerations apply as to 
disintegration. An increase in friability 
is merely a stage in dis:ntegration. 

4. Calorifc value—A_ stored coal 
does lose heating power, but the loss is 
usual'y small, although it is widely 
thought to be serious. It averages be- 
tween % and 1 per cent per annum; this 
is often much less than variations in the 
efficiency with which the coal is used. 

5. Coking power.—This characteris- 
tic is by far the most seriously affected 
during storage, although even this prop- 
erty may not suffer appreciably if the 
coal is large. If the coking power of a 
coal is an essential property a year or 
even six months of storage might ruin it. 
The coking power of a coal becomes 
small or even disappears completely 
after a long period in store. 

6. Gasmaking: properties. — Changes 
in gasmaking properties are discernible, 
and may or maymot be important. Ther: 
is usually a slight increase in the gas 
yield by volume, and a slight decreas: 
in the calorific value of the gas, but 
these do not exactly offset each other, 
and give a small decrease in the ther 
mal gas yield. 

The high physical properties, ex- 7. Steam-raising power. — A loss ir 
steam-raising power is genera'ly attrib- 
: uted to a loss of calorific value, but if 
values, minimum disfortion and the coal has not heated, this is prob- 


heat treatability PLUS its fast ma ably the least important cause of the 
loss, and may be insignificant. 
chinability 170 S.F.P.M.), extension . “age « wena , 
Changes in appearance, size and fria- 
of tool life and splendid finish all bility occur independently of heating in 
the stack, and they may conceivably oc- 


cellent impact resistance, torsional 


in ONE steel permit its replacing 
cur extensively while other changes do 


several comparable steels used in not go far. 
your production BUY The rate at which a coal deteriorates 
depends on the size of the coal in an 

* WRITE US FOR DETAILS WAR important degree; it is large'y determined 
BONDS by the ratio between the total area of 

the surfaces of all the pieces of coal and 

the total weight of the coal. This ratio, 


MONAR CH ep > > L COMPANY if expressed in suitable units, is the spe- 


HAMMOND ; INDIANAPOLIS : CHICAGO cific surface. A large coal deteriorates 
more slowly than a small one of the 


| same kind; often much more s‘owly, for 


T H |» F I 4 yA SIMO N - | Cc oO M PA N y | specific surface increases greatly as size 


reases. Wi > large izes of 
YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO decreases Nith the largest sizes o 


| hard coals deterioration may be altogeth- 
VER ' 2 sd tribut | . . . . . . 
| er insignificant; this provides an addi- 


| tional reason for storing a large coal in 


MANUFACTURERS ¢ ( FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY STEEL BARS 
| preference to a small one. But if with 
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a large coal disintegration is extensive, 
deterioration will generally be more 
noticeab!‘e. 

Deterioration occurs most rapidly at 
first, during the first three to 12 months 
of storage for example, and then its rate 
falls off considerably. It is, therefore, 
generally better so far as possible to 
leave a store of coal alone once it is 
built and to use incoming supplies, for 
then the total loss is less than it would 
be if the store were continually drawn 
on and replaced by fresh coal; and that 
is apart from the cost of labor of han- 
dling the stored coal. This applies al- 
most universally, though it may not if 
the size of a sized coal is important and 
the coal itse'f is of a kind that will dis- 
integrate under the action of the weath- 
er. If the coal is a coking coal to be used 
as such, a loss of coking power occurring 
in a short time might be permitted, but 
the rate at which coking power is lost 
is so great that the loss in a longer time 
might be intolerable. 

It should be recognized that the more 
a stored coal heats the more deteriora- 
tion occurs, until in the end it may take 
fire, and, if neglected, become an almost 
complete loss. Nevertheless, except for 
the loss of coking power, the deteriora- 
tion that occurs when the temperature 
has followed the normal course of rising 
a few degrees and then falling during 
two or three months will scarcely be 
noticeable, and will be compensated for 
by the advantages of storing the coal. 


Portable Floodlight for 
Hazardous Areas 


Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison Inc., West Orange, 
N. J., announces a portable floodlight for 
lighting powder magazines, freight car 
interiors, warehouses containing com- 
bustibles and any area which, for safety 
or other reasons, cannot be provided with 
wired lighting. It consists of one 5-cell 
B4 storage battery with non-spill valves 
assembled in a steel box. 

The steel box is provided with a carry- 
ing handle on the cover and three latches, 
the middle latch being fitted with a pin 
for applying a seal to prevent unauthor- 
ized tampering in hazardous locations. 

On the positive end of the battery is 
located a polarized connector which is 
permanently wired to the battery ter- 
minals and provides quick connection to 
a similar plug on the charging leads. This 
eliminates possibility of charging batteries 
in reverse, and permits quick exchange 
of discharged for charged batteries. 

The lamp housing, containing a 50 
candle-power concentrated-filament type 
bulb, is mounted on a bracket so that 
the beam may be pointed in any desired 
direction. 
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KEEP 'EM FIRING—BUY WAR BONDS 


"MATCH THE MACHINE 


TO THE JOB” 


There’s a new idea in the industrial world 
that’s making production history. Just as a 
wily commander marshals his artillery to 
make every gun do its utmost, more and 
more American industrial generals “match the 
machine to the job” to step up fire power 
on the home production front. 

They're using big machines for big jobs 
only—rushing in modern, fast precision tools 
for small parts production so capacities of 
larger machines will not be wasted. The 
Atlas F-Series 10” backgeared screw-cutting 
lathe is one of these compact new precision 
tools, Ready today to increase production and 
lower cost in any plant! 

“Match the machine to the job” will be 
winning profits long after it has helped win 
the war. As part of your current and post- 
war planning get acquainted with the com- 
pact Atlas precision tools now. 
Write for the name of our 
nearest distributor. 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 


895 NORTH PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


F-SERIES 
10 LATHES 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 
10'4 


riege 65 


AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS 


Cannon Manufacturing 
Corporation Division 
Carboloy Company, Inc 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation 
Catalin Corporation 
Celanese Corporation 
of America 
Central Barge Company 
Cessna Aircraft Company 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chase Brass and Copper Co, 
Checker Cab Manufacturing 
Company 
Chrysler Corporation 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company 
Cc. G. Conn, Limited 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp, 
Corning Glass Works 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co, 
Crane Company 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


+ 



















Utlas. 4 TOOL TEAM for Small-Parts Machining 


DRILL PRESSE 
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ee _ Standard Carbide Tips 
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ng ° 1s 4 (Concluded from Page 118) 

oe have meant a reduction of $1.73 by 
substitution of the standard tip. 






Here, again however, a further saving 
could be accomplished by also changing 
the shank specifications slightly to en- 
able the use of a standard stock tool. 
The actual figures, in single tool lots 
show the special tool with standard tip 
almost three and one half times the cost 
of the standard tool, while to produce 
the tool “as designed” would cost rough- 
ly four and one half times as much as 


the standard tool. 





An even larger saving in tip cost 
alone is shown in the shell turning tool 
in Fig. 5. Here again, a standard tip 
was available just %-inch longer than the 
special tip indicated. The saving in- 
volved in substituting the longer lived 
standard tip here amounts to $1150 on 
a single order of 1000 tools with an in- 
| crease in life of approximately 10 to 15 
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he per cent. 
Be Even where special shapes are re- 
quired, standard tips may be specified. 
The tool in Fig. 6, if produced with a 
standard tip, would save in quantities 
of 36 or more around 41 cents to 
$1.27 depending on which type o! 
standard tip is substituted. Yet each on 
of the possible variations of standard tips 
(there were five in this case) would have 


given equal or better tool I‘fe. 


an cll 








A still better example of the savings 
possible through the adoption of stand- 
ard tips is shown in Figs. 7 and 8. The 
tool shown as designed in Fig. 7, is a 
special forming tool for machining of 
an alloy steel casting. The tool was re- 
designed as shown in Fig. 8, using a 
standard tip and a smaller “special” tip. 
The net saving per tool amounted to 





° ~ \ 
slightly over 50 per cent of the total 

. . “=> : ( 
original tool cost in the quantities in- 
volved. Yet the tool as redesigned with 


two tips was every bit as effective as 
the original design and had the addi- 
tional advantage that if a tip should be 
accidentally broken, only one portion J 
had to be replaced. 


In addition it might be mentioned that 
the specifying of standard instead of 
special tips may also mean a saving in 
delivery time, since the availability of a f 
standard tip from stock frequently may | 











reduce the overall processing time. : 

. Ss 

All-Plastic Punch l 

Forms Plane Parts ; 

ee vers v 

A new all-plastic punch used in com- fi 

| bination with a Kirksite die has been lo 

FLEXIBLE COUPLING C0 developed to form sheet -metal parts b 

used in the production of warplanes by si 

Incorporated | Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Buffalo plant. \ 
1920 WESTFIELD, N. Y. First large scale test of the substitute ce 
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punch and noncritical metal die as drop 
hammer equipment was recently de- 
scribed by officials as “highly success- 
ful.” 

The plastic used in the punch is a 
refinement of other types of plastics used 
previously in other experiments. Cap- 
able of becoming malleable when heat 
treated, the punch can be made in a 
quarter of the time formerly spent in 
tooling due to the fact it can be shaped 
to a perfect fit with the die in a single 
operation. The die is heated to approxi- 
mately 370 degrees Fahr. and the -punch, 
roughly shaped for mating contours, is 
placed on the hot die and pressed into 
it. This pressure forces the plastic 
to flow into the heated die and produces 
an exactly matched punch without bene- 
fit of machin:ng. Another saving claimed 
for it is the e‘imination of rubber pads 
and strips to absorb hammer shock and 
the protection of metal surfaces. 


As the punch wears, it may be 
“dressed” merely by heating the Kirk- 
site die again and pressing the plastic 
punch into it. 


Transphoto Film Process 
Steps Up Template Making 


A system of reproducing shop tem- 
plates from master layouts with the aid 
of a new dimensionally stable photo- 
graphic film is reported by its originator, 
Fleetwings Inc., as a remarkable time- 
saver. Applied to reproduction of 108 
templates from 18 layouts, the new 
Transphoto Film process saved nearly 
1100 man-hours. The film was devel- 
oped jointly by Pereless Photo Products 
Inc. and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
It can be used in two ways—either con- 
ventional photographic reproduction or 
with a high degree of accuracy by chemi- 
cal pickup. In practice, accuracy in a 
10-foot length is normally held within 
0.007-inch, making it possible to use un- 
skilled labor in the operation. 

According to Aviation magazine for 
July, the chemical pickup process elimi- 
nates the need for photographic exposure 
and development and therefore is more 
commonly used. Procedure is to scribe 
master layouts on sheets of metal thinly 
coated with zinc-chromate or other sur- 
face coat. The Transphoto film is im- 
mersed for 1 minute in a special “pick- 
up” solution then squeegeed emulsion- 
side down into close contact with the 
layout for 5 minutes. Next, the film is 
processed through a hypo solution, rinse 
water, and a bleach, then immersed in 
final transfer bath for 30 seconds. Fol- 
lowing this the film is pressed onto a 
blank metal sheet or transferred to any 
suitable material such as plywood or 
Masonite which has previously been 
coated with Transphoto paint. This then 
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ROUND...FLAT... SHAPED 


TEMPERED AND BLUED 
FLAT WIRE 
TO SPRING SPECIFICATIONS 





Have you a “spec” problem on steel for springs? It is very pos- 
sible you have, for springs are vital — large and small they serve 
a multitude of war jobs from opening a parachute to absorbing 
recoil on a gun, 

But whether you have to deal with helical springs, flat springs, 
or stampings, Roebling Steel Round or Flat Wires can help you to 
a successful solution. 

Take, for instance, some of the factors involved: hardness, tough- 
ness, temper, accuracy. Roebling’s tempered and blued flat wire is 
made to meet the most exacting specifications in all of these cate- 
gories. Moreover, Roebling wires are shipped “equipped for action”, 
ready as received to go into your final fabricating operations, meas- 
uring up faithfully to all specifications of dimensions and finish, 
and remarkably free from defects on surface and edges. 

Roebling’s long experience, facilities, skill and war-won 
training are at your disposal. Why not submit any spring JR 
steel problem you may have to experts who will gladly advise \ROEBLING/ 


and save you time and trouble? Prompt action on war orders. 





JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY . Branches and Worehous n Principal Cities 
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becomes the duplicate template. On re- 
moval, the duplicate has a positive im- 
age of the original layout in dark lines 
formed by a deposit of s:lver from the 
film image, the final transfer actually be- 
ing a silver plating. 














G-E Issues Rules for 
Safe Lathe Operation 





Twenty regulations for safe opera- 
tion of lathes were prepared recently 
for distribution to operators by the 
works safety committee at General Elec- 
tric Co.’s Schenectady factory. They 
are substantially as follows: 

Before Starting Lathe 

—If there are red, green or yellow 
tags on the machine, do not move the 
control handle or switch. 

—Use a soft hammer to hit hardened 
tools; never a hardened hammer. 

—Put chuck or face plate on lathe 
spindle by hand, not by starting the 
lathe. 

—Remove chuck wrenches from chuck 
before starting lathe. 

—Make sure setscrews do not pro- 
ject from rotating parts. 

—Before starting lathe, see that all 
guards which have been removed are 
replaced. 






























—Do not remove safeguards unless 
authorized to do so by foreman. 
=f ‘Metal Working —Loose clothing, hair, neckties, long 
sleeves and wiping rags might catch in 
revolving machinery. Wear proper 
Cc LOTH BELTS clothing and exercise great caution. 
—Always remove tailstock center 
Silver Streak Abrasive Belts On Belt Grinders Eliminate | when not in use. 


While Lathe Is In Motio 
“Traffic Jams” On Larger, Slower Millers and Shaping Machinery! —Never hae to aes vote of 


eC an engine lathe while spindle is in mo- 
Hundreds of busy shops save up to 50% of tool and parts grinding by | tion. 

utilizing small, speedy and accurate belt grinders equipped with SILVER —Beware of sharp burrs on chips or 
STREAK Abrasive Belts. They turn out work faster and better... with- | spiral chips which may snap around. 
out “tieing-up” bigger, more important shop machinery. With fine grit —Make sure all files are equipped 


: with handles. 
Silver Streak, they are able to grind down to tolerances of .0005 with ease. —When using emery cloth on revolv- 


ing work, be careful the cloth does not 
MAKE A TEST... with FREE SAMPLES! | 14,4, with ap’s exctusive Velvet overlap. This can be avoided by ap- 
Give Silver Streak Belts a trial on any one of your Joint, Silver Streak Belts won't plying emery cloth with a flat file or 
a . bump or jump on the work. "ae: : 

supplementary grinding jobs... WE WILL SUPPLY | piece of wood. 
YOU WITH FREE SAMPLES FOR ANY TEST YOU —Use a brush, hook, or special tool 
WANT TO MAKE. There's no obligation . . . just to remove chips. 
write us the details, tell us the grit and size of belt —Do not use a micrometer on revolv- 
you require. We want to prove to you that no matter ing work. 
what kind of a grinding or polishing job you're —When grinding or turning brass, tex- 
doing, Silver Streak will help you do it better. And, tolite, or any material which may re- 
you'll get longer life out of every Silver Streak Belt, lease flying particles, safety goggles 
besides! Abrasive Products Inc., 511 Pearl Street, should be worn. 
South Braintree, Massachusetts. —Stop lathe when oiling, cleaning or 
repairing it. Open the switch when 
making adjustments. 

—Do not stop lathe chuck with hand. 
= —When a heavy chuck is on the 
. nS lathe, do not stop the spindle suddenly 
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Insulated to withstand grinding heats up to 1700", 
Silver Streak Belts keep cutting long after ordinary 
belts have quit. 
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wes pm ateratte —Do not leave the lathe in motion 
EWEL FL « NEW PR $ unattended. 
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Reading Time: 25 seconds 

When you order shear knives, it’s good insurance 
against waste of time and materials to specify the 
shearing job for which they are intended. Knives 
should not be used to cut a thickness or hardness 
of steel for which they were not designed. Then 
when the knives are placed in the shear they will 
perform better and last longer if studious care is 
exercised to maintain accurate clearance between 
the blades for the thickness of steel to be cut. 


20 seconds more 

Because Heppenstall makes its own E.L.S. steel 
and has the largest facilities for producing solid 
tool steel shear knives, it can offer faster delivery 


at lower priority ratings. Add that to well-known 
diamond-H quality, and you have good reasons for 
specifying Heppenstall when your knives need 
replacement. 


hha STEEL SCWEICET CaLcvLaTo 


To help speed your war work, Heppenstall offers 
you this free steel-weight calculator. Write now 
the supply is limited. 


Heppenstall 


DETROIT + BRIDGEPORT 
EDDYSTONE 


PITTSBURGH - 


Forging Fine Steels for Fifty-Three Years 








OVERSEAS ATTACK 
demands top national pro- 
duction. For maintenance of 
peak output in STEEL 
MILLS use... 


~»ee+»- SINCLAIR 
LUBRICANTS... 
These highly efficient greases 
for roller bearings, gears and 
cables . . . specialized oils for 
turbines, compressors and 
circulating systems help plant 
operations to meet today’s 
wartime schedules. 


Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted io the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
STEEL 
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Kaiser's Ventures Typical 
Of Pacific Coast Boom 


(Concluded from Page 89) 
of shipbuilding—he is talking about con- 
verting one or more of his yards into 
railroad shops to build locomotives and 
ears of aluminum and magnesium. 
Disintegration of San Francisco's ship- 
building industry in one sense will be a 
good thing. It will relieve the terrific 
overcrowding of the area now by 165,- 
600 shipyard workers and their families. 
Getting these people to and from their 
jobs is a huge task. Ferryboats, com- 
muter trains, even some old cars from 
a New York elevated system have been 
pressed into use. Literally hundreds of 
new housing projects have been rushed 
to completion around«Richmond, Berke- 
ley and other Bay cities to house” the 
thousands from the yards. 


( This is the second article of a series. The third 
will be presented next week.) 


WMC Ultimatum Says Get 
In War Work or Fight 


(Concluded from Page 63) 


lished or approved by the National 
War Labor Board (or other agency 
authorized to adjust wages or ap- 
proved adjustments thereof) as war- 
ranting adjustment, and the em- 
ployer has failed to adjust the wage 
in accordance with such level or 
to apply to the appropriate agency 
for such adjustment or approval 
thereof. 

President Roosevelt last week placed in 
effect a new and drastic policy to force 
compliance with War Labor Board de- 
cisions by unions and employers. The 
statement of policy is enunciated under 
the recent Connally-Smith act. 


In case its orders are disregarded the 
WLB is empowered to crack down on 
employers by withholding war contracts 
and priorities, and by seizing plants and 
operating them under WLB terms. 

It can deny unions the check-off and 
other benefits, and in addition strikers 
in plants under government control are 
open to criminal prosecution. In this 
connection it will be recalled 30 mine 
union leaders are under indictment. 

Individuals can be penalized by hav- 
ing their draft deferments modified or 
canceled. 

Mairitenance and repair of railroad 
equipment and railroad shops was added 
to the list of essential activities by the 
War Manpower Commission. Metal fin- 
ishing, such as aluminum coating, polish- 
ing, rustproofing, sheradizing, re-tinning 
of cans and utensils, also are included 
in the revised list. Under the previous 
listing of production of metal shapes and 
forgings, “scrap salvage” has been added. 
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6" x 3 x 2 slab mill with 
teeth fractured. 


AFTER 





Same slab mill as re- 
claimed by ““SUTTONIZ- 
ING’’. Also rough ground. 
























RECLAIMS 
your broken H.S.S. 
CUTTING TOOLS 


Here are some typical tools reclaimed by “SUT- 
TONIZING”. Fractured teeth can be repaired on 
the following: shell mills, large size end mills, plain 
mills, broaches (subject to our approval), side mills 
(cracked 4” O.D.—low limit), boring, slotting, cut 
off and turning tools repaired or fabricated. 


“SUTTONIZING” has earned and is holding this 
“top spot” in the welding reclamation of H.S.S. 
cutting tools. Tough jobs have not slowed down 
“SUTTONIZING”—but rather have boosted its 
popularity unbelievably in the year that it has 
been used for salvaging most all types of difficult 
to repair H.S.S. cutting tools. Wire or write for our 
catalog describing the “SUTTONIZING” method. 


DELIVERY ccscsiace aieo 


tion on critical jobs. Normal returns 10 days. 





This catalog shows 
actual photographs 
of reclaimed tools, 











WELDING EQUIPMENT 


& SUPPLY Gee, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Why not be Upp and Adam too—by 
writing today for complete information 
on “SUTTONIZING"™, a welding process 
for the reclamation of broken hi-speed 
cutting tools? We also have available 
six different types of Eureka Steel Weld- 
img Electrodes for use in your own plant. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLY CO. 


223 Leib Street 
Detroit, Michigan 











Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the “SUTTONIZING™ welding process 
and your complete line of Eureka Electrodes. 
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Why Sidney S. Smith Chose | 


NAYLOR 
Light -Weight Pipe foes, 
For His Portable Pipe Line Unit 


Everyone knows about “Big Inch”, but few people know the 
story behind “Little Big Inch”—the nickname given Naylor 
Pipe for its outstanding performance in supplying gasoline, 
oil and water to the Allied Armies in North Africa. 
Ie all goes back to 1928 when the Naylor Pipe Company pio- 
meered the combination of light-weight pipe with standard 
weight ends. The petroleum industry was the first to recognize 
this natural combination. Through Naylor’s exclusive Lockseam 
Spiralweld structure, the resulting pipe was stronger and more 
flexible, yet light in weight, and the standard weight ends per- 
mitted the use of established means of pipe connections. 
When war came in 1939, Sydney S. Smith, manager of the 
pipe line department of the Shell Oil Company, 
foresaw the difficulties of transporting petroleum products in 
an all-out war and conceived the idea of a portable supply line. 
Ie was only natural that he chose Naylor Pipe for this impor- 
tant job. Combined with Victaulic couplings and an ingenious 
system of controls, this portable pipe line unit is credited by 
the Army as providing a major contribution to the success of 
the North Alinns campaign. 
This is just another example of the application of American 
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peace-time products to the winning of the war. t 
£ 

NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY ‘ 

1230 EAST 92nd STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





More CMP Orders Impend 
To Crowd Mill Books 


Deferments allow better delivery on needed tonnage. . . 


iron output and ore consumption rise. . 


steel bars. . 


ADDITIONAL allotments of steel under Controlled 
Materials Plan are expected to be certified shortly, caus- 
ing an upturn in bookings, including additional tonnage 
for first and second quarters, folowing the recent lull in 
buying. 

Censumers of numerous products have ordered to the 
extent of their allotments and limitations through fourth 
quarter and into next year and while mills generally are 
booked through the year and into first quarter some open 
capacity develops occasionally through deferments based 
on excess inventories. This is filled immediately by press- 
ing needs from other sources. 

Bars of all specifications, plates, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, strip and some wire products are sold into January 
and beyond, except for occasional open spots caused by 
revision in schedules. Shapes, pipe and reinforcing bars 
are easier. 


Another large pontoon order, which may exceed 25,000 
units, has been placed and material ordered, including 
floor plates, contracts being widely distributed among 
suppliers and fabricators. Orders have been placed for 
first quarter on heavy gage sheets for landing mats and 
while tonnage has been cut back from earlier require- 
ments it still is heavy. While shapes can be obtained for 
October delivery they usually require bars and plates for 
the same assemblies, which extends the delivery range. 

Output of pig iron and ferroalloys in July totaled 5,022,- 
745 net tons, compared with 4,836,283 tons in June and 
5,051,149 tons in July, 1942. For seven months this year 
the aggregate production was 35,366,188 tons, slightly 
above 34,482,021 tons in the comparable period last year. 
The rate of operation in July was 93.5 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 92.8 per cent in June, reflecting con- 
tinued recovery from the effects of the coal strike. 

Steelworks operations last week maintained the rate of 
the previous week, 98% per cent, with three districts 
gaining, three losing and the remainder holding un- 
changed. Pittsbugh slipped back %-point to 100 per 
cent-.and Chicago lost 1 point to 98%. ‘Detroit declined 
4 points to 86 per cent. Wheeling gained 1 point to 95, 
Cleveland 1% points to 94 and Cincinnati 10 points to 
97. Rates were unchanged at Birmingham, 95; New 
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. Some shading in rail 


. Steel sharing totals 935,000 tons 





DEMAND 


Further buying near. 


PRODUCTION 


Steady at 98% per cent. 


PRICES 
Hold at ceilings. 


Pig 











England, 97: St. Louis, 89; Youngstown, 98; Buffalo, 
90%; eastern Pennsylvania, 95. 

Consumption of Lake Superior iron ore in July was 
heavier than in June, 7,155,703 gross tons, compared 
with 6,939,998 tons for the prior month. Compared with 
7,175,845 tons smelted in July, 1942, a slight decline is 
shown. For seven months cumulative consumption was 
51,248,423 tons, compared with 49,116,562 tons in the 
corresponding period last year. Stocks at furnaces and 
Lake Erie docks Aug. 1 totaled 32,388,932 tons, com- 
pared with 37,326,533 tons at the same date last year. 

Final accounting of the share-the-steel campaign shows 
that contracts for 935,000 tons were cancelled, 721,000 
tons being carbon steel and 214,000 tons alloys. 


With demand for reinforcing bars less than steel avail- 
able for their production, prices on bars rolled from rail 
steel show weakness in some instances, as much as $2 per 
ton under the ceiling of 2.15c per pound being quoted. 
Bars rolled from billet stee] hold at the ceiling. Restric- 
tions on building hold production to 30,000 to 40,000 
tons per month. 

Foundry pig iron demand continues to shrink, under 
lessened castings orders and difficulties in manpower. 
Producers make up the loss by increased production of 
basic iron for steelmaking, need for which is heavy. This 
shift has some effect on demand for scrap for steel fur- 
naces, though it is not an important factor. Malleable 
demand continues strong, as castings of this class are in- 
creasingly used in war assemblies. 

Steel mills in important centers are depending more 
on pig iron than scrap at present and demand for the 
latter has eased in numerous instances. Industrial scrap 
is in most demand while yard grades are not active, ever 
though material from this source is available in less ton- 
nage than usual. In contrast with this situation, some 
steelmaking centers find supply less than current con- 
sumption and are using tonnage from reserves, with some 
anxiety as to future supply. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products 
show no change from the level of past months, controlled 
by Office of Price Administration ceilings. Finished steel 
average composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 











One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug. 7 July 1943 May, 1 Aug.,1942 = Aug., 1938 
Finished Steel .$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $58.00 
Semifinished Steel .. 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.60 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 19.05 
Steelmaking Scrap ...... 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 14.55 
Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





1 


Aug.21, July, May, Aug., Aug.21, July, May, Aug., 
Finished Material 1943. 1943 1948 1942 Pig Iron 1948 1943 1943 1988 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.1 
; ; Basic, Valley ... 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 ; : : 
; Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.34 25.34 25.86 25.39 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.48 2.49 . - . 24.69 
Shapes, Pittsburgh No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 24.69 4, 
pes, Pittsburg 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 . 
i " No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 2400 24.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.22 2.22 2.22 “ ne 
Sh i Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 2038 2038 20.38 
apes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 S » 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.06 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 . - 
No. 2 tdry., del. Phila. 25.84 25.89 25.89 25.89 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
la i Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 2400 24,00 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 . 
; ° Malleable, Chicago . 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 ; 
; i Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.34 $189 3154 $1.54 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 8.05 8.05 : 2419 24.19 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pi h Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 4. , 

, Pe Rene RS SR del. Pittsburgh... 140.33 140.33 140.46 140.65 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary $20 3.10 2.10 $19  Ferromangencee, del. Pitsburg ; 
Snats, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 8.05 3.05 3.05 Scrap 
ae he Ga. Cary 650 850 850. 850 Beary matting tee), Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 

right bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
: Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Tin plate, pe: base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 5.00 $5.00 $5.00 : Chi 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 255 255 255 2.55 Heavy melting, steel, icago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 2225 2225 22.25 
Semifinished M ate rial No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $384.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $650 $640 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 84.00 34.00 3834.00 84.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.75 7.75 7.50 7.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to »-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. .. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL,FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The sched- 


ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifini 


steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., 
for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies 


are noted in the table. 


shed iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold rolled iron or steel products and any iron or 
although only principal established basing points 


47/64-in., incl., $2.15 Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Semifinished Steel Worcester add $0.10; Pacific Ports $0.50. Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c: Detroit, 
Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp del. 3.45¢c; Eastern Mich 3.50c. 

Cosas Ciess Steet Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling Bars Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 


stand, analysis, $31.00 
Gempice Sheet & Tin Plate ©. Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 
Alley Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
og Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncropped, 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3”: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Birmingham, base 20 tons one size, 
2.15¢; Duluth, base 2.25c; Mahoning Valley 
2.22%c; Detroit, del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. 
2.30c; New York del. 2.49c; Phila. del. 2.47¢; 


Chicagd, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
dock 2.55¢. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 


ng Billets, Blooms, Slabs: burgh, Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.25¢; 
Enicden Gery, Cleveland, Buffalo ae. (Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner Corp., Eastern Mich. and Toledo 2.30c; Gulf ports, 
Polat, . ngham, Youngstown, $34.00; De- may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars pro- dock 2.50c. 
troit, $36; Duluth (bil.) $36. duced in its 8-inch mill.) (Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
(Andrews Steel Co,, carbon slabs $41; Con- Rall Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.0.b. 


tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co. $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Til. ; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
O., on slabs on WPB directives.) 

Forging Quality Blooms, Stabs, Billets: Pitts- 
, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birm- 
Detroit, del. $42; 


eel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; meen Steel Corp., $49.50 f.0.b. . 


Jat 


carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
ouske rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 


Hot-Rolied Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon. Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.80c. 


(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, = 








mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 
Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 


. Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 


City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich, 2.25c; Phila. del. 2.27c; New York del., 
2.34c; Pacific ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 


ham, base 1000 tons one size and section 3-12 base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c: Detroit 
in., yt in., excl. $54.00; 18 in. and 5130 or Si52.... | del. 3.15c; Eastern Mich. 3.20c; New York 
Tents Sea SSOP Se. DetseR; CRED oat 6120 or 6152...: del, 3.39; Phila. del. 3.87¢; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150.... Galvanized Sheets, Ne. 24: Pittsburgh, i- 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: ggg ge CD cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, *Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. | Sparrows Puint, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
$54; del. Detroit $56, Eastern Mich. $57. Cold-Finished Bars: Pitts Chi- © ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c: 
Sheet Bars: Pit 5 " . 3 Buffalo, . 20,000- Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70c; 2.80c. (Andrews Steel Co.’ may quote galvanized 
$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 lend-lease = (Keystone Drawn Steel Co. 1 outside sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
sheet $38 , O., On WPB di- its usual market area on Proc. [¥v., Treasury Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
rectives ; Sheet & Plate Co., Mans- Dept. contracts at 2.65c, Spring Ciiy, Pa., plus Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c 
feild, O., Aw ee sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. a7 ) freight on hot-rolied bars from Pittsburgh Cubvors Ghosts: Pittsburgh. Chicago, ou 
Skelp: ttsburgh, Sparrows ’ to — Ry New ag ,Drawn Steel irmingham, gage, not corrugated 
Youngstown, Coatesville; » 1.90c. Co. sell outside New England on WPB alloy 3.60c; Granite City 3.70c; Pacific ports 
Wire Reds: Pit Chicago, Cleveland, directives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., plus 4.25c; ‘copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95¢; zine- 
Galveston, No. 5—9/32 in., in- freight on hot-rolied bars from Buffalo to coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
clusive, per 100*'Ibs., Do., over 9/32— Mansfield. ) burgh 4. 25c. 
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MARKET PRICES 
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Sheets; Pit Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, M 10 gage. 
base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Detroit 
oe. Sete: Eastern Mich. 2.90c; Pacific ports 


40c. 
Pittsburgh, Lang Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Detrvit del. 3.45c; Eastern 
Mich. 3.50c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 

Electrical 


Sheets, No, 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 

Field grade ......... 3.20c 3.95c¢ 3.30¢ 
Armature ........... 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65¢ 
Electrical ........... 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo ............ 5.65c¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

Tt Was binatesed<s ics 6.15¢ 6.90¢ : 

65 . 7.15¢ 7.90¢ e 

58. 7.65¢ 8.40c ‘ 

| A pee SS 8.45c¢ 9.20¢ ° 

U.S.S., R.C. Grade 10.10c 
Hot-Rotled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, ‘Middie- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c;.. Detroit del. 2.20c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.25c; Pacific ports 2.75¢c. (Joslyn Mfg. 


Co. may quote 2.30c, Chicago base.) 
Cold Rvllied Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95¢; Worcester base 3.00c. 


Cold- ‘vinished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., fs: .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 


Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.1 
Electrolytic Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, _on 100- 
A apd nae 0.50 Ib. tin, $4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin 
Tin Mil Black Plate, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c: Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Ternes: ‘Pittsbureh, Ch Chicago, . No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4. 
Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) ’ Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-Jb. $14.00; 20-Ib. _— 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-lb. $17.25; 40-lb. $29.50. 


Plates 

Carbon Steel Plates: Pittskurgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, M#aymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.29¢; Phita., del., 2.15¢: 
: , 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.45c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. 2.20c, f.0.b. basing points.) 
Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35e; 
Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alley Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville. 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95c; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 

Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c: New 
York, del., 2.27c; Phila., del., 2.215c; Pacific 
ports, 2. 75c, 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢ at established 
yy points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 

mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 

turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 
for Duluth): 

Bright basic, bessemer wire 

Spring wire “a 

Wire Products to the Trade: 

Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 
luth $2.55; Pacific ports .. 3.05¢ 

Annealed fence wire, 100-Ib., ' Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland .. 3.05¢ 

Galvanized fence wire, 100 ‘Ib., Pitts- 
burgh, —- Cleveland 3.40c 

Woven fence, 15% gage and heavier, per 
base column 

Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

Cleveland, Birmingham, column 70; twisted 

barbless wire, column 70. 


Pipe, Tubes 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
bout $260 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind. 2 poin 


. 2.60¢ 
3.20¢ 


lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pitts- 
burgh base only on wrought iron pipe. 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In, Blk. Galv. 
% 66.2% 33 a 24 3% 
%&%.. 59 40 x. . @ 10 
4 ondteee % 651 1-1\% . 16 
66% 55 1% 38 18% 
_- Speow 68% 57% 2 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In, Bik. Galv. In. Bik. Galv. 
erry | 49% 1%... 2 3% 
2%-3 ....64 52% 1%.. 28% 10 
: Me «sei s oe ye 30% 12 
otesie 2%, 3 31 14 
9-19 ..... 64% 52 im %-- ssit is” 
11-12 .... 63% 51 4%-8.... 32% 17 


O-E vu see + 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 


f.0.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamiess— Char- 
oO. D. Hot Coid coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
as. 13 $7.82 § 9.01 Reese bibey 
BUns 00 00% 13 9.26 10.67 a ads 
Un «cs vee 1 19.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
re 13 11.64 13.42 1106 22.93 
ne Se. 13 «13.04 15.08 12.38 19.35 
2%" 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
Ms och en 12 16.01 1845 15.16 ‘ 
OO ae 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
ad AR 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
 .. gf Se ll 24.63 23.37 23.15 39.81 
at ot OR 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
. ee er 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 . 
Ow. 9 4.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
cackte> us 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 dee 
Rails, ‘Su ies 
Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, .00. 


Light rails (billet), 
mingham, gross ton. . 
*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; do. heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates, $43 gross ‘ton, base. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
earbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
00. 


Pitts. base. 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 4d 1 a 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 8 54.00c 
5.90 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R. C.R. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 R : 
"316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 438.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
t?430F. 1950 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A 24.00 .28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 3250 24.00 32.00 
443.. 2250 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL Som 
304 -.. $818.00 19.00 


*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tfWith 
columbium. ** Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. tiFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 


Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 


(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 


erning basing point is basing point mnearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered: price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. S&S. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh; . Cléveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for t¢arioads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriaze and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller . 654 on 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter... 63% of 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter : 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths : .. ofr 

All diameters, over 6-in. long. .. 59 off 

Tire bolts ; at 50 off 

Step bolts ... . Bé6ofr 

Plow bolts ; : , 65 off 

Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off: bulk 80 off on 


15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.sS.S S.A.E. 
ge-inch and less ; . 62 64 
%-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1\%-inch wean 57 SS 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 64 of 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . Tlow 
Headless, “%-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller i . Wo 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural ; 3.75¢ 
yx-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large mut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. . .$2.78-3.00 off 
Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace : *6. 
Connellsville, foundry : 7.50- 8 
Connellsville prem. fdry. . 7.75- 8 
New River, foundry 8.50- 8 
Wise county, foundry 7.25- 7 
Wise county, furnace 6.75- 7 


By-Product Foundry 


Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered 


Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Rirmingham, ovens 


a 


NNWN$NBNWSNNNN 
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Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 

delivered 12.38 


Philadelphia, 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943. 
$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 
Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol,, two degree 7? ‘ 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha ... ..+ 27.00¢ 
Industrial xytol ..» 27.00c 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots ; [oe See 
Do, tank cars -.» 11.50¢ 
Fastern Plants, per Ib. 
2 pee flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
bers .. 8.000¢ 
‘Per ton, bulk, tL 0.b. sane 
Sulphate of ammonia cae $29.20 
139 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 
regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 
Dec, 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


No. 2 
Fr 


Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 
Birdsboro, Pa., base _.. 
ni ,» base 

Baltimore, del. 

Boston, del. e 

Chicago, del. ... 

Cincinnati, del. 

Cleveland, del. 

Newark, N. J., del. 

Philadelphia, del 

St. Louis, del. 


Syracuse, del. . 
Chicago, base n 

Milwaukee, del. ... me 

Muskegon, Mich., del. . 


c base ... ; 
Akron, Canton, O., del. . 
Saginaw, Mich., del. .... 

Daluth, base .......... 


St. Louis, del. ......... 
Hamilton, ©., base ... 
Cincinnati, del. 
eville 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0.25%. 


eevenSaseh 


f 
= 
SRSRR RRSLS SSSSLKPORSSSKSNRERRR SLRS 


00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
38 +19.00 > see's oron’s 
12 23.24 —- » #6O4 
12 23.24 aspen pre 
00 23.00 25.00 24.50 
00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
10 24.60 25.60 25.10 
19 eae ieee ¢ 27.19 
00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
31 25.81 26.81 26.31 
63 26.13 27.13 26.63 
00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
50 24.00 onnee 24.50 
00 23.50 swae 24.00 
44 24.61 P 25.11 
69 24.19 25.19 24.69 
00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
00 23.50 24.50 24.00 


tFor phos- 


phorus 0.70 and over deduct 38. tOver 0.70 phos. §F 
Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, tg 


port, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; M 





6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... .$29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50 $35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00.38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 


ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 
higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. ........ .$28.00 
Gna, GE Siac ioc caccccsds 31.34 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, high phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .........$23.50 
Valley, base pik esis otva ae 


Lew Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.74, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
us content of 0.70% and over. 

Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 


delivered price for the consumer. 

Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville, 
Pa. furnace only) and Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co. may charge 50 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic 
Bessemer and Malleable. Mystic 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
exceed basing point prices by $2 per 
ton, effective May 20, 1943. Ches- 
ter, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co. may exceed basing point 
prices by $2.25 per ton, effective 
July 27, 1942. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Quality 
Pa., Mo., DCs ah caer eee .60 
First Quality 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia ..... . 51.90 
Se MEE « o caccude hbase 56.00 
Rah. see «ie Se a tee we pe o:* 
Second Quality 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 46.55 
Alabama, Georgia ........ 38.00 
New Jersey ......... 49.00 
EE ee ses 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases ... 4 ---.-. SO.8 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania j Cd $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago .. 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. 4 51.30 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
i Ss ks van .. $31.00 
Wire cut ........ ; .. 29.00 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk 22.00 
net ton, bags 26.00 
Basic Brick 


Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick . $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Magnesite brick 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net ton, carloads, CaF? content, 
70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60% $30. (After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.) 





Ferromanganese (standard): 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, eastern, 
and western zones, $135; 
add $6 for packed c.1., $10 for ton, 
$10.50 less-ton; f.0.b. cars, New 
Orleans, $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78% ; delivered Pittsburgh 
$140.33. Ferromanganese (low an 
medium carbon): eastern zone, low 
earbon, bulk, ¢.1., 23c, 2000 Ib. to 
1, 23.40c; medium,’ 14.50c and 


low carbon, bulk, ¢.1., 2 
Ib. to c.l., 25.40c; medium, 15.75¢ 
f.o.b. shipping point, 


and 17.20c; 
freight allowed. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 


gross ton, Palmerton, Pa, $36: - 
19%, $35. eller 0 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 


Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max, .50% carbon, eastern zone, 
bulk, c.1., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to e.1., 
80c; central, 8lc and 82.50c; west- 
ern, 82.25¢ and 84.75c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern 
zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 Ib. 
to c.l, 13.90c; central, 
a , 


to c.l, 0.06% 24c, 
0.15%  23c, 


Ferroalloy Prices 


0. 1.00% 21.50c 
00% 20.80¢; central, add .4c for 


; western, add le for bulk, cl. 
and 1.85¢ for 2000 Ib. to c.l. 
oad ked differential .45c; 


z 
2 
5 


2000 Ib. 6.30c; ferrosilicon 
briquets, approximately 5 ib. and 
containing exactly 2 Ib. of silicon, 
or weighing approximately 2% Ib 
and containing exactly 1 Ib. of sili- 


. ; ferro- 
silicon, add .15¢ for c.). and .40c for 
2000 Ib. to c.l.; western, ferro- 
chrome, add .70c for c.|. and 2c for 

an oo ganese, add 
.55e for c.l. and 2c for 2000 Ib. to 
c.l., ferrosilicon, add .30c for c.). 
and .45c¢ for 2000 to c.1.; f.0.b. ship- 


: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained um, f.0.b. Lan- 
geloth and inne. Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or the base; gross 


below 
tons per carioad o.b. sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 


$58.50, spot $62.25. 
90-95%, 


: Eastern zone, 
bulk, ¢.l., 11.05¢, 2000 Ib. to c.l.; 
12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.1., 8.90c, 2000 


Ib. to c.l, 9.95c; 75%, bulk, c.l., 


2000 Ib. to ¢.1., 9.65¢; 50% bulk, c.l.; 
7.10c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 9.70c; western, 
Ib 


9.55c, 2000 Ib. to c.lL, 13.50c; 
75%, bulk, c.l., 8.75¢e, 2000 to c.L, 
i . bulk, c.L, 7.25e, 2000 
to c.l., 8.75c; f.0.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed. Prices per lb. con- 
tained silicon. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% and max. 
1% iron, eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 
12.90¢c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 13.45c; cen- 
tral, 13.20c and 13.90¢; western, 
13.85c and 16.80c; min. 97% and 
iron, eastern, bulk, c.l., 


12.50¢c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 13.10c; cen- 
tral, 12.80c and 13.55c; western, 
13.45¢ and 16.50c; f.o.b. shipping 


point, freight allowed. Prices per 
Ib. contained silicon. 


Silicomanganese: Max. 1.50 carbon, 
bulk, c.l., eastern zone, 6.05c, 2000 
Ib. to c.1., 6.70c; central, add .25c¢ 
and 1.00c; western. .55¢c and 2.00c: 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed; all prices per pound of alloy. 


Mangan se Metal: 96 to 98% man- 
ganese, max. 2% iron, eastern zone, 
Ohi, . 2 . to el, 
40c; central, 39.85c and 41c; west- 


ern, 36.15¢ and 39.05c; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99% 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 

Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 
titanium: ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
lots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spet 5 cents per lib. higher. 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances: open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis. carloads in bulk or package, 
per th. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; cariots 9.50c; ton lots 
10.00c, less ton lots, 10.50c. 


Borosii: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
si., $7 Ib. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O. 
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MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. 








n 3 a 
Z g : - ¢¥ § =% an = 
ae. 4 | es es | Rie , 
= i a P| z ~~ F| z 
z 4 35 3s 3s. 1 9, 97 gf HO 
2 ‘ z ®S £88 285 se. ES & : janes 
E 5 SS aN§ sxg aii ss 45 3 ne ong 
Fs a rs => £22 zlz © o= 52 =) Zz Za 
Boston mie 4.044" 3.912 9$.912' 5.727' 3.774" 4.106' 5.106" 5.224% 4.744" 4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6.062" 
New York ...... 3.853' 3.758' 3.768' 5.574' 3.590' 3.974' 3.974: 5.010% 4.613" 4.103" 4.774 ° 
2 - Bare ae $.853' 3.747' 3.768 5.574' 3.590' 3.974' 3.974' 5.010" 4.6138" 4.1038" 4.774 : ; 
Philadelphia ........... . $.822* 3.666" 3$.605' 5.272' 3.518' 3.922' 4.272' 5.018" 4.872" 4.072" 4.772 7.566" 5.866" 
Es wales ca cae . . $802" 3.759" 3$.594' 5.252' 3.394' 9.902' 4.252' 4.894' 4.852" 4.052" ; , 
0 EE 8.941‘ 3.930' 3.796 5.341' 3.596' 4.04] 4.391' 5.196" 4.841" 4.041” 
Norfolk, Va. .................... 4065* 4.002 $.971' 5.465' 3.771' 4.165' 4.515' 5.371" 4.965" 4.165" 
Bethishem, Pa.® ............ . ,. bviage a ae atoll is ee han faa huss . Sip" ‘ . 
Claymont, Del.* as, --.-. 84h . Rilate 
Coatesville, Pa.* . ° 3.45' ° ; ‘ . j . , ‘ ; ; 
Buffalo (city) ......... $.35' 3.40% 3.63 5.26" $.35* 8.819" $.819' 4.75" 4.40"° 3.75" 4.66 7.35" 5.65" 
Buffalo (country) $.25' 3.30" 3.30° 4.90' 3.25* $.81' 8.81 4.65" 4.30"" 38.65™ 4.35 7.35" 5.65" 
Pittsburgh (city) $.35' 340° 340° 5.00' 3.35' 3.60' 360: 4.75" 440" 3.75" : 7.45" 5.75" 
Pittsburgh (country) $3.25: 330 330° 490° 3.25' 3$.50' 350° 4.65" 4.30% 3.65" . - ; 
Cleveland (city) ........ $8.35 3.588 3.40' 5.188' 3.35' 3.60' 93.60' 4.877" 440" 3.75" 4.45 7.556" 5.856" 
Cleveland (country) 3.25! ; 3.30° ‘ $8.25 3.50' 3.50: ‘ 430" 3.65" 4.35" ‘ ‘ 
8.450' 3.661' 3.609' 5.281* 3.450' 3.700' 3.700' 5.000" 4.500% 3.800" 4.659 7.680" 5.980" 
Omaha (city, delivered) 4.115' 4.165' 4.165' 5.765' 3.865* 4.215' 4915: 5.608" 5.448" 4.445" ; : ‘ 
Omaha (country, base) 4.015' 4.065' 4.065' 5.665' 3.765 4.115' 4.115' 5.508"° , ; : : 
Cincinnati 3.611' 3.691' 3.661" 5.291" 3.425 3.675: 3.675' 4.825" 4475" 4011" 4.711 6.10 6.20 
Youngstown, O.* . Pe ° : . . e 4.40" ; ‘ : : ‘ 
Middletown, O.* ... . . . . $.25' 3$.50° 8.50" 4.65" ‘ ° ’ / : 
Chicago (city) .. §.50'° $55: 3.55' 5.15° 3.25' 3.60° $§$.60' 5.231% 420% 3.75" 4.65 5.75" 5.85" 
Chicago (country) . 340° 3.45: 345' 5.05'° 3.15' 3.50 8.50* 4.85" 4.10" 3.65" 4.55 5.75" 5.85" 
Milwau ‘ 8.637! 3.687: 3.687' 5.287' 3.387' 3.787' 8.787: 5.272" 4.38387" 3.887" 4.787 5.987" 6.087" 
Indianapolis Tey 3.58' 3$.63' 93.68' 5.23' 3.518' 3.768' 3.768 4.918% 4.568% 3.98" 4.78 6.08" 6.18" 
St. Paul : 3.76 3$.81' 3.81 541° 3.51% 3.86 3$.86* 5.257% 446% 4.361" 5.102 6.09" 6.19" 
St. Louis Maes 3.647' 3.697! 3.697' 5.297' 3.397! 3.747' 3.747! 5.172" 4.347" 4.081" 4.931 6.131" 6.231" 
Memphis, Tenn ‘ 3.90° $.95° 3.95* 5.71° 3.85° 4.10° 4.10° 5.25" 4.66™ 4.31" ° : ; 
Birmingham (city) .. $.50° 3.55* 3.55° 5.8668° 3.45 3.70° 3.70% 4.75% 4.78" 4.43" 
Birmingham (country) 3.40 $3.45 3.455 5.83° 3.35 3.60° 360° 4.75" 4.78™ 4.48" P 
New Orleans (city) 410° 3.90 3.90 5.85‘ 3.95‘ 4320 430 525" 495% 460" 5.00 
New Orleans (country) 4.00° 3.80 3.80‘ 5.75 3.85 4.10 410 5.15" 4.95" 4.60" : 
Houston, Tex. ... 3.75 4.25" 4.25* 5.50° 3.75* 4.30° 4.30° 5.25" 5.43” 4.50" ° ; ‘ 
Los Angeles , 4.35 460 490° 7.15 4.95 490° 670 5.95" 7.15* 5.70" ‘ 9.55" 8.55" 
San Francisco (city) 3.95" 435° 4.65' 6.35" 4.55" 4.50° 4.50" 6.60" 7.55" 5.55" 3 9.80° 8.80° 
San Francisco (country) 3.85" 425° 4.55" 625° 445° 440° 440° 6.50" 7.45" # £5.45” 2 ; ‘ 
Tacoma ; 420° 445° 4.75 6.50° 4.65* 4.25° 5.45* 5.70* 6.63™ 5.75" : . . 
Seattle (city) .... 4.20° 4.45° 4.75* 6.50* 4.65° 4.35° 5.45°* 5.70* 6.63" 5.75" ‘ , 8.00° 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE—AIl prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments Nos. 10 to 16 to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside above 
cities computed in accordance with regulations. 


BASE QUANTITIES 2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; *—three to 24 bundles; “—450 
to 1499 pounds; *“—one bundle to 1499 pounds; *"—one to nine bundles; 
'—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
*—300 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 3999 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; ™—1500 to 39,999 pounds; “—1500 to 1999 pounds; “—1000 to 
‘—400 to 39,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 39,999 pounds; “—400 to 1499 pounds; ™—1000 to 1999 pounds; 
*—500 to 1499 pounds; "—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to “—ynder 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base. 
Ores South African (Transvaal) F Manganese Ore Indian, 48% 73.8 
Lake Superior Iron Ore pot vo = Dt Bae , ap 4 Including war risk but not du ou a, =* =e 
Gross ton, 51%% “a wee. 31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. °™ nee ° : 
Lower Lake Ports 50% no ratio... 32 80 cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 
Old range bessemer ......... $4.75 Brazilian—nominal Phila higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban, 51% 86. 5c 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.45 % 2.5:1 lump . 33.65 jadelphia, New York; adjustments Cuban, 48% 85.0e 
High phosphorus ....... ..-» 435 48% 3:1lump.... 43.50 for analysis variations. (Based on Cuyban, 45% 82. 0c 
Mesabi bessemer .......... 4.60 Rhodesian OPA schedules.) Philippine, 50% 85.0e 
Old range nonbessemer .. 4.60 45% no ratio ae —, 48% 73.8¢ 
Local 48% no ratio . 31. razilian, 46% 71.8¢ Domestic, 48%, f.o.b. mines 100.0c 
Game can del. eRe. 48% 3:1 lump 43.50 Caucasian, 51% 75.3c 
Foundry and basic 56- Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) Caucasian, 50% 74.80 Molybdenum 
63%, contract ...... 13.00 48% 3:1 52.80 Chilean, 48% 73.8c Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., % 
Foreign Ore less $7 freight allowance Indian, 50% 74.8¢ mines $0.75 
Cents - unit, aay pomatte ports 
MS5% Fe. 6-10% Mang. Nom. NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
N. African low phos... . Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
-— a. na Nom ——_—_———-Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent - Bars Bars 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% ; Desig- per Billets per Billets 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100lb. perGT 100lb. perGT 
Tungsten Ore NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 . : . $ .10 2.00 : . 
Chinese wolframite, per NE 8020 .18-.28 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 ; ; 10-20 .45 9.00 $95 $19.00 
short ton unit, ~~ : NE 8442 40-45 1,30-1.60 20-35 . 80-40 90 1800 140 28.00 
pald ..... $24.00 NE 8613 12-17 .70- 90 20-85 40-60 40-70 15-25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
Chrome Ore NE 8720 .. .18-.18 .70- 90 20-35  .40-60  .40-.70 20-30 80 16.00 1.380 26.00 
ele eee tok ne ee veh. NE 9255 50-60  .75-1,00 1.80-2.20 i. 2-4 
" NE 9262 .55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 : : 65 13.00 ; . 
eee boriaad Ore Ta. NE 0418 ‘13-18 [80-110 40-60 (20-40 20-50 08-15 .80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
coma, Wash. NE 9442 40-45 1.00-1.80 40-60 20-40 20-50 08-15 85 17.00 1.385 27.00 
S/S for discharging; dry NE 9537 35-40 1.20-150 40-60 40-60 40-70 15-25 120 2400 1,7 $4.00 
or. to penalties if guar- NE 9630 . ,28-.33 1.20-1.50 40-60  .40-.60 ; 80 16.00 130 26.00 
antees are not met.) NE 9642 40-45 1.30-1.60 .40-.60 .40-.60 85 17.00 1.85 27.00 
— = TA 2B $41.00 Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished Ldinate and $54 per gress ton on 
48% 3:1 ................ 43.50 semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ten. No prices quoted 
48% no ratio ............ 31.00 on vanadium alloy. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 12.0%c,. Del. Conn., less cariots 12.12%, 
refinery: dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs. to 
carinad: 1000-4999 Ibs. Ic: 500-999 Itc: 0-499 
2c. Casting. 11.75c. refinery for 20.000 Ibs., or 
more, 12.00c less than 20.000 Ibs. 


Brass tneot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allowance: add ‘ec for 
less than 20 tons: &5-5-5-5 (No. 115) 12.250; 
88-10-2 (No, 215) 16.50c; 89-10-10 (No. 305) 
14.25¢; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75¢: Navy M 
(No, 245) 14.75¢: Nc. 1 yellow (Ne. 405) 
30.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12 75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8 SNe. intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for cariots. For 20,000 Ibs. to cariots add 
0.15¢; 10,090-20.000 0.25¢; 2000-10000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


lead: Common 6.35¢, corroding or chemical, 
6.4%, E. St. Louis for carloads: add 5 points 
for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
Akron-Detrnit area, New Jersey, New York 
State. Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond. In- 
dianapolis-Kokemo; add 20 points for Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, Boston -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Prinviry Aluminum: 99% pllus, Ingots 15.00c 
del.. pigs 14.9e del.; metallurgical 91% min. 
13.50 del. Base 10.000 ths. and over: add “ee 
2090-9999 tbs.; Ic less than 2000 Ibs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 14.00¢ per Ib. 
except as follmwvs: Low-grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 13.50¢; No. 12 feundry alloy (No, 
2 grade) 1350c; chemical warfare service 
inget (924%,% plus) 13.50c; steel deoxidizers 
in netchhars, granulated or shot. Grade 1 
(%-97%%' 13.75c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 12 Nie, 
Grade 3 (90-92%) 123.00c, Grade 4 (85-90) 
12.50e; any other ingot containing over 1% 
iron, except PM 751 and hardeners, 12.50c. 
Above prices for 30.000 Ib. or more: add Ye 
10.000-20,.900 Th. : ic 1000-10.000 Ihs.: 1c less 
than 1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Macnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.500 th.: add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-Ib 
Inget and 12-lb. reund ingot: incendiary homb 
alloy 23.40¢, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23.75c, 
ASTM R&N-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM 891-40T 
No. 13 25.0%e, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
»100 the or more; for 25-100 the, add Me: for 
less than 25 ths. 20c: incendiary bomb alloy 
f.o.b. plant any quantity: carload freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs.. 1'4c 100-2229, 
214¢ 5ON-999. Be under 500. Grade A. 99 8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00¢: Grade B, 
99.75-99.79% incl. 51.62'%c: Grade C. Cornish 
refined 51.G2t.c: Grade D. 99.0-99:74% incl. 
51.12% c: Grade E. below 99%, 51.00c. 


Antimeny: American, bulk, cariots, f.o.b. 
Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50c; 99.2% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.: no other im- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add 4c for less- 
carlots to 10.000 ths.: “%e for 9999-224 Ibs.: 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b 
refinery 35.00¢ lb.: pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 26.00c; “F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot fer additions to cast tron, 34.00c: 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Prices per 76-Ib. flask f.0.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg.. Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191: pro- 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib, 


Berytium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 

Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates. 
rods. slabs. sticks and all other ‘regular’ 
Straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
balls. dises and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00¢ Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.11 Ib.; 100 Ibs. or more 
on contract, $1.50 Ib. 


Indium: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
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Stiver: Open market. N. Y. 44.75¢ per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Paliadium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12 Me, Conn.. for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 ths. or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c¢: yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze. 99% 21.07%c. WS 21 We; 
red brass, 89% 20 15e. RAG 2 AAc: phosphor 
brenze. Grades A. BR S% %WIWe: Everdur, 
Hereuloy. Durenze or equiv. 26 0%: naval brass 
24.50c; manganese bronze 28.%c; Muntz metal 
22.75¢: nickel silver 5% 26.50c 


Reds: Copper, hot-roiled 17 37¢. cold-rolled 
18.37¢; yellow brass 15 O1c: commercial bronze 
MG 2122. DG 25%: med brass 80% 
20 40, 85% BWRice: phospher bronze Grade 
A. B 5% 8S: FEverdur. Werculey,, Duronze 
or equiv, 25.5%; Naval brass 19.12¢: manga- 
nese bronze 2 50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.22e: commercial bronze 99% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80¢, RA% 2A.M1c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c: architectural 
bronze 19.12¢ mangnnese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12¢; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Antes and Channels: Yellow bruss 27.98; com- 
mercial brenze 99% 29.57c. 95% 29.78ce; red 
brass 80% 28.ASc, 85% 28. 8c 


Copper Wire: Bare. soft, f.0.b. Eastern mills, 
earlots 15.A7Uyc, less-carlots 15 87,c: weather- 
preef, f.o.b. Eastern mills. cariets 17 0Me, 
less-carinois 17 50c¢: magnet, delivered, cariots 
17.50c, 15.000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25e. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circtes: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 230.000 Ibs. or more: del: 
sheet widihs as indicated: circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”.7 12”-4R” 22 7c 25 2 
8-10 12”-4R” 23 We 25 70¢ 
11-12 2h” -4R” 24 We 27 ec 
13-14 of” 42” 2 Qe OR Sie 
15-16 26"-48” 2 Wie 30 40¢ 
17-18 2h” -4R” 27 Sie 32 90° 
19-20 24”.42” 29 8Nie 35 3c 
21-22 24”-42” 31 Te 37 ie 
23-24 3”-24” 25. 4Ne 29.20 


Lend Products: Prices to jobbers: full sheets 
9 50c: cut shects 9. 75e: pipe 8.15¢. New York; 
8.50¢ Philadelphia, Baltimere. Rochester and 
Ruffalo: 8.75¢, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester. 
Boston. 


Zine Preducta: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36.000 
Ibs. and wwver deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25¢, 3000-lh. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18.000 ths. 4%. curhwds and 
over 7%. Reller plite (not over 12%! 3 tons 
and over 11.c: 1-2 tons 12.00; 500-2000 Ihe 
12.50¢: 100-500 ths. 13.00¢; under 100 Ibs 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake. del.. carinads 
16.25¢: 5 tons and over 16.75¢: 1-5 tons 17.25¢; 
400 Ibs to 1 ton 17.75¢: under 400 Ibs. 18.25¢. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs.. del.; oval 
untrimmed 18.12c: electro-deposited 


Cupper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu. 100-Ib. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00¢c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sedium Cyanide: 96%. 200-ib. drums 15.00c; 
0.000-lh. lots 13.00¢ f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots: cast and 
py carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chieride; 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbis. 
18.00c ib.. del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c. del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystais: 490 Ib. bbls. 29. 00e f.0.b. Gras- 
selli. N. J.; 100-Ib. kegs 39.50c. 


Sedium Stannate: 100 or 300-Ib. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 


Zine Cynnide: 190-lb. kegs or bbls. 33.00c, 
f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


firn<< Will Allowances: Prices for less than 
158.900 the f.0.b. shipping point. Add “ec for 
15.000-40.000 Ibs.: Ic for 40.000 ths. or more. 


Clean Red Clean 
Tleavy Ends Turnings 
Copper cesses 1.230 102F0) «69800 
Tinned Copper ...... 925 9 425 9275 
Yellow Brass .. 8635 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 
9% oe ONG 9.125 8.625 
% 9.500 9a™ 8.750 
Red Prass, 85% 9 125 8 875 8.375 
Red Brass. 80%..... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal .. &000 770 7.70 
Nickel Sil... 5% . 220 anno 46% 
Phos. br.. A. B. 5%.. 11.00 10.750 9.750 
Hereuloy. Everdur or 
equivalent .. 10.280 10.000 9.290 
Naval brass . 8.20 8.000 750 
Mang bronze 8.250 3.000 7.500 


(ther than Brass Mill Serap: prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.0.b. shipping point: add “ec for 
shipment of 60.000 Ibs, of one group and %e 
for 20.000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


‘Greup 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.78c: No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuseres 8. 75c. 


‘Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c: copper-nickel and borings 
9 Se: car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75e¢; bell 


metal 15.50c: babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00¢. 
(Greup 3) zincy bronze berings, Admiralty 


condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00¢: Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese brenze (lend 0.00% -0.19%) 7.25e, 
(lend 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c¢; manganese bronze 
berings ‘lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
100%) 5.Ale. 


Aluminum: Serap: Prices f.0.b. peint of ship- 
ment. respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ths 1000-20.000 tha. and 20.000 Ibs. or more, 
plant scrap only Segregated solids: S-type al- 
loys (2S. %S. 178. 18S. 218, 32S. 8US) 9.00c, 
19 Oe, 10.50c; All other high grade alloys 8.50c, 


950, 10.00: low grede alloys 8.00c, 9.00e, 
9 Sic Segregated borings and = turnings: 
Wreught alleys 17S. 188, 32S. 52S) 7.50c, 
8.50c. 9.00e: all other high grade alloys 7.00c, 
Re, BAN: low grade alloys 6.50c, 7.50c, 


81e. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 7.50c, 
R SXc, 9.00c: borings and turnings 5.50c, 6.50c, 
70 


lend Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of shipment. 
For seft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢ from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Serap: New clippings, old zine 7.25¢ f.ob. 
point of shipment: add \%-cent fer 19.000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap. radintor grilles 
4.%c, add “%c 20.090 or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross. die cast slab 5.80¢ any quantity. 


Nickel, Monet Serap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment: add \%c for 2000 ths. or more of nickel 
o cupre-nickel shipped at one time and 
20.000 Ibs. or more of Monel. Cunverters 
idealers) allowed 2c premium. 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 4% 
copper 26.00c: 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. 
nickel contained. 


( upre-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00¢ per Ib. contained copper: less than 90% 
eombined nickel and copper 26.00e°for con 
nickel only. 


Monet: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & dtr. 


Cold-rolled sheets are sold further 
into first quarter, 1944, March delivery 
is quoted by some producers and pro- 
ductive directives are generally filled 
for the remainder of the year. Some 
gaps are appearing in mill schedules, 
opening spots for better deliveries on 
certain sizes and finishes, but these are 
quickly taken up. Some hot-rolled is 
available for October, resulting from 
cancellations or deferments; 1500 tons 
offered for September recently were read- 
ily taken, the capacity opened by can- 
cellations. In sheets as well as other 
products, deferments account for a good 


fr.ces, Tage 198 


part of the 1,000,000 tons sought for 
third quarter in share-the-steel cam- 
paign. 

Galvanized directives are limited with 
most mills; the warehouse load accounts 
for a substantial part and deliveries are 
into January with some producers. Oth- 
ers can do better, but deliveries tend to 
lengthen. Demand for special finished 
sheets is light. For containers, require- 
ments for light gage cold-rolled mate- 
rial is heavy and some tonnage is wanted 
for October delivery; third quarter allot- 
ments were filed late in some instances 
and with capacity full fabricators have 
difficulty in finding a place on sched- 
ules for wanted delivery. 

Drums and lighter containers require 





-»»— where speeds are high, where smooth operation 
is required and where quietness is a factor, Horsburgh 
& Scott Herringbone Gears are ideal. Sykes type, con- 
tinuous, double helical teeth give increased bearing sur- 


face and greater resistance to wear. They meet the most 


exacting requirements and provide the smoothest known 


means of transmitting power between parallel shafts. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
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increasing volume and the tonnage this 
year will probably surpass earlier esti- 
mates. Overall demand is somewhat 
quieter and appears to have leveled off. 
This is partly due to consumers buying 
ahead as far as anticipatory regulations 
permit under CMP; when the remaining 
allotments are released another upturn 
in orders is likely and this probably 
will start in September. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 138 


Carbon bar deliveries are mainly into 
December-January, with more first quar- 
ter volume placed; orders have slack- 
ened slightly in some directions, pending 
balance of allotments. Excess inven- 
tories are causing some deferments in 
deliveries; revised schedules open gaps 
for some sizes of carbon bars for third 
quarter, but the overall tonnage is not 
great. While mills are filling first quar- 
ter schedules, warehouses are ordering 
for 90-day shipment; the consumer load 





STEEL IS SHARED 


Iron and Steel Division, War 
Production Board, has made a 
final tabulation of the “Share-the- 
Steel” drive, showing that 935,000 
tons of steel contracts were can- 
celled, of which 190,000 tons 
were for fourth quarter. Of the 
total 721,000 tons were carbon 
steel and 214,000 were alloys. It 
is estimated that approximately 
125,000 tons were returned direct 
to government agencies. 

















on mills is much heavier than for ware- 
houses, with indications the latter wil! 
be kept to a minimum, although many 
are ordering to the limit permitted above 
load directives. 

Deliveries are better balanced with al- 
lotments, with some producers slightly 
ahead. This is likely to be temporary 
pending release of the remainder of al- 
lotments. Many consumers are still ask- 
ing for third and fourth quarter deliv- 
eries and in theory capacity is available, 
but it is difficult to find. Mills into 
February on some sizes can do Novem- 
ber on others. 

Cold-drawn and heat treated alloy 
bars are as extended as carbon material, 
well into first quarter, because of proc- 
essing. Aircraft users are well covered 
and fluctuations in schedules will not af- 
fect these consumers materially. 

In stress parts for aircraft engines, 
builders are slow to discard old alloy 
specifications and cling to many rather 
than switch to the leaner alloys, al- 
though test runs are made on the latter. 
In structural parts, NE steels are ac- 
ceptable, but fear of failures and con- 
sequent blame from Washington, whether 
justified or not, makes engine builders 
and steel producers alike reluctant to 
take chances on steel in vital parts. This 
caution is reflected in mill tests on air- 
craft quality alloys and there is a heavy 
accumulation of steel behind rolling 
units in some instances. 

Large inventories of tool steel are held 
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by ordnance and some small arms con- 
tractors and efforts are being made to 
get much of this tonnage into production 
while a substantial demand prevails. 
These inventories are much larger than 
generally sup Producers have in- 
creased output and during the war 
emergenc ave supplied distributors 
well while inventories have been built 
up in other directions. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 139 


More plate tonnage is being added 
to first quarter schedules and the best 
some mills can do on deliveries is Jan- 
uary and capacity is steadily being tak- 
en up beyond that. Plates are open for 
November delivery on Maritime Commis- 
sion requirements, but other claimant 
agencies lag by about two months. Scat- 
tered cutbacks in plates for third quar- 
ter aided the share-the-steel quota, but 
the tonnage was relatively small; ship- 
yard inventories are maintained as to 
tonnage and balance in sizes. 

Material has been purchased, includ- 
ing floor plates for another large pontoon 
program which may exceed 25,000 units. 
Contracts are widely distributed. De- 
mand for floor plate is heavy, ships and 
pontoons leading, and deliveries now ex- 
tend into December with some mills. 
Warehouse allotments have been reduced 
for August and into October, which in 
the East threatens ability of jobbers to 
meet demand for ship repairs and other 
important fill-in requirements; inven- 
tories are light and unbalanced with 
many and the reduction in August ton- 
nage further pinches small-lot  sup- 
ply in the East. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 139 


While outright cancellations have been 
few, deferments on deliveries growing 
out of excess inventories continue to 
bring about revised wire mill schedules, 
moving more tonnage forward for better 
delivery. 
remainder of the year on many products, 
all fine wires being notably tight, there 
is not much easing of the overall situa- 
tion. Deferments have been heaviest on 
bullet core steel and to some Navy and 
ordnance depots where inventories are 
large. In scattered instances wire in- 
cluded in inventories which can not be 
utilized in finished products in the fu- 
ture is shipped to other consumers. 

Requirements for aircraft, ships and 
the signal corps are heavy and main- 
tained. Armoring wire for cable is sold 
into late fourth quarter on most shapes, 
flat wire notably. Pressure for music 
wire is unabated and demand for spe- 
cialties entering into springs is heavy, al- 
though there is some temporary slacken- 
ing in rifle springs. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 139 


Concrete reinforcing bar tonnage con- 
tinues steady at an average of about 
30,000 tons per month, which has held 
for the past six months. Tonnage is 
about 20 per cent rail bars and the 
remainder new billet steel. More steel is 
available, particularly rail steel, than 
there are orders, with the result that 
competition is building up and prices 
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With mills filled through the | 


have weakened. Mill prices on new 
billet steel remain steady at $2.15 per 
hundred pounds. Rail steel bar prices 
have weakened to as low as $2 on some 
jobs, with the range now quotable at 
$2 to $2.15. Jobs going to fabricators 
of new billet steel vary in the range from 
$2.15 to $2.40. Some efforts are now 
being made to move Army and Navy 
surplus stocks into export through co- 
operation of Office of Economic Warfare 
and Lend-Lease. Substantial quantities 
of these bars are available at various 
points. Both producers and fabricators 
are hopeful that additional jobs will be 
cleared by WPB to permit increase in 
production enough to take care of avail- 
able steel. 
Production held to a 


directives are 


minimum, with semifinished steel, includ- 
ing off-heat material, diverted to other 


products. Larger inquiries are limited 
to scattered engineering war projects 
with buying confined mostly to smal 


lots. An ammunition depot in the East 
accounts for 1050 tons. Nearby distribu- 
tor stocks are ample and better balanced 
to meet restricted demand. Welded 
wire fabric for reinforcing also lags, al- 
though some reinforced fabric is re- 
quired for spot airplane runways 


Structural Shapes ... 


Strectural Shave Prices, Page 139 


Wide spreads in quotations are met in 
bidding on the limited volume of fab- 
ricated structural steel inquiry for pri- 


WAR DUTY FOR 
REFRACTORY CONCRETE 


LUMNITE is now available for Refractory and Refractory 
Insulating Concrete only when it is to serve essential war 
production. We offer the help of our Representatives in 


using it most efficiently. 


THE ATLAS LUMNITE CEMENT COMPANY 
(United States Stee! Corporation Subsidiary ) 
CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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vate account; between high and low 
estimates difference of $30 and more 
a ton is noted, engineering costs in- 
cluded. In a few instances contracts 
have been withdrawn by contracting 
engineers and placed at lower prices 
at the insistence of the owner. Range 
of prices quoted on ship subassem- 
blies is also broad, but contracts 
frequently go on a basis of delivery, 
shop equipment and other factors favor- 
able to the expeditious completion of the 
work; location of the plant to the prime 
contractor's yard is also considered and 
lowest estimates do not always assure 
the award. 

While plain shape deliveries are easy, 
plates, sheets and bars are not, and shop 


schedules are geared to the latter group 






JOHNSON 


Ua: 


rather than shapes. Structural mills are 
operating at 60-65 per cent of total 
capacity with some increase due to car 
building requirements; approximately 
2,166,000 tons of shapes were rolled dur- 
ing the first seven months of this year. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 140 


Slackening taking place in pig iron de- 
mand is confined to foundry grades; gray 
iron shops have limited success in replac- 
ing tonnage lost with new contracts and 
few apparently fit into the shipbuilding 
program for substantial volume. Cast 
pipe foundries are also at a low point 
in iron requirements, while limitations 


SLEEVE TYPE 
BEARINGS 





How to make Good. Motors 


BETTER 


It makes little difference whether you 
are buying, building or repairing 
motors, JOHNSON BRONZE can help 


NEW 
Catalogue 


Lists and describes the 

most complete stock 

bearing service avail-_ 

able. Write for your 
free copy. 


you. In new equipment we can help 
you design the type of bearing that 
will guarantee the most efficient oper- 
ation. For replacements, we offer you 
the largest range of sizes and types in 
bearings available. In order to get~ 
the most from your motors—consult 
with JOHNSON BRONZE. Let us help 


you make good motors BETTER. 


JOHNSON 


SLEEVE BEARING 
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on some types of equipment hold down 
the melt in other industries. Most mer- 
chant furnaces are able to make up 
lower applications for foundry iron by 
supplying more basic to steel works. 
Steel and malleable foundry require- 
ments are maintained, but gray iron 
shops are confronted with manpower 
losses to other industries at current cur- 


tailed schedules. 


While requests for Buffalo pi¢ iron 
for September delivery, were higher in 
New England, allocations will absorb 
production of the Everett furnace, Met- 
als Reserve Co. purchasing the output 
with distribution through usual channels. 
Heavier applications for, Buffalo metal 
probably reflect some resistance to the 
$2 premium on Mystic iron, but with 
minor adjustments in individual cases, 
ratio of allocations on a tonnage basis 
is not greatly changed. Interest cen- 
ters largely in distribution of basic to 
steel works, now approximately half of 
the tonnage required in New England 
each month. As with malleable, de- 
mand for this grade is holding; gray 
iron foundry demand is slack, but the 
decline appears to have leveled off. 
Gray iron foundries are using consider- 
able malleable for some speciticauous; 
operations at these shops are spotty. 

With few exceptions foundries pro- 
ducing castings for the machine tool in- 
dustry need orders; those working for 
builders of special-purpose tools are the 
least affected by the drop in machine 
tool demand. More steel but less pig 
iron will be required by machine tool 
builders converting to other war con- 
tracts; this has been apparent in other 
equipment industries engaged in special 
production for war, textile equipment 
shops, normally large consumers of iron, 
a notable example. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 142 


Ratio of scrap going to open hearths 
through dealers and brokers is we.l be- 
low normal; while mills are well sup- 
plied at the moment, a large part Of the 
tonnage, largely plant scrap, moves di- 
rect to melters. With the exception of 
mixed alloy turnings, p.ant scrap is 
read:ly absorbed, although consumers of 
low phos, largely from shipyards in the 
East, are in a comfortable position as to 
reserves. Some shipyard material moves 
through dealers. Unprepared scrap 
reaching dealers’ yards is light and this 
condition prevails over a large area; 
yard buyers in the P:ttsburgh district are 
seeking supplies in New York and New 
England, but with little success. Foundry 
demand for cast grades lags, but heavy 
breakable and machinery cast in charging 
box sizes are in demand for steel mills; 
the supply is tight. Railroad Lists have 
shrunk from 30 to 40 per cent. 


Scrap activity in the Pittsburgh district 
is only fair, with some temporary buy- 
ing by-one large consumer and sporadic 


shipments to a number of smaller mills. 


Scrap moving to downriver mil's and 
other consumers in outlying parts of the 
district is fairly active, but for the most 
part, consumers are well supplied. One 
mill is rejecting cars because of over- 
sh‘pment, while another has held up 
shipment temporarily. Plenty of yard 
scrap -is available but mills are more 
interested ‘in industrial material and 
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cast grades. Alloy scrap is going beg- 
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ging, particularly multiple alloy mate- 
rial. 

The general overall trend continues 
downward. A greater percentage of the 
district's needs are being supplied by 
blast furnaces, either pig iron, hot metal 
or blown metal, and with the advent of 
additional blast furnaces the tonnage of 
open market scrap consumed seems des- 
tined to drop even further. Under pres- 
ent conditions, mills representing 80 per 
cent of the steelmaking capac‘ty of this 
district are independent of open market 
scrap, and while this condition has ex- 
isted for some time, the trend is in this 
direction and the market for purchased 
scrap is dwindling. 

Some consumers in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. are reporting to OPA rejected 
scrap shipments which are above speci- 
fied alloys. While volume moved by 
dealers is light plant scrap is plentiful, 
much being moved direct to mills. Low 
phos is plentiful and some melters have 
held up shipments. Mills are well sup- 
plied but continue to take in most mate- 
rial as offered. Demand for better 
grades of cast is brisk in charging box 
sizes and foundries are seeking heavy 
breakable and machinery cast, which 
are scarce. Automohile scrap is slow- 
ing down and several large shipments in 
eastern Pennsylvania represent the last 
derived from wrecking onerations be- 
fore restrictions became effective. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 141 


Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore in July totaled 7,155,703 gross tons 
in blast furnaces in the United States 
and Canada. This compares with 6,- 
939,998 tons in June and with 7,175,- 
845 tons in July, 1942. Cumulative con- 
sumption to Aug. 1 was 51,248,423 tons, 
compared with 49,116,562 tons in the 
comparable period last year, the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, Cleve- 
land, reports. 

Stocks on hand at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks as of Aug. 1 totaled 32,388,- 
932 tons, compared with 26,098,245 
tons July 1 and 37,326,588 tons a year 
ago. Furnaces in blast in the United 
States Aug. 1 numbered 173, com- 
pared with 161 a month earlier and 172 
a year ago. Canadia~ stacks in blast 
numbered nine at each of these dates. 
A month ago 21 stacks were idle in the 
United States, compared with ten as of 
Aug. 1. All Canadian furnaces were in 
production at both dates. 


Iron ore vessel. movement on the 
Great Lakes during the first half of 





while on Aug. 15 last year the entire 
fleet of 302 vessels were carrying ore. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Canada’s domestic 
steel production is about equal to war 
demands with regard to the more gen- 
eral materials and there has been some 
slowing in imports from the United 
States. Supply of a‘loy steel and car- 
bon bars has been expanding for some 
time and it is stated Canadian produc- 
tion is sufficient for all needs, with some 
small tonnage available to non-war con- 
sumers. Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, which put its new 70-ton electric 
furnace in operation at the end of June, 
has increased steel ingot production by 


eee 


approximately 8000 tons per month. 

The change in the war production 
program from defensive to offensive 
weapons, to some extent disturbed the 
steel situation. While a number of 
cancelations were put through a couple 
of months ago, none has been reported 
in the past two or three weeks but many 
consumers now are carrying substantial 
stocks of steel produced under spec.a! 
British specifications and sizes that are 
not adaptable to present war schedules. 
While nothing is being done with this 
surplus steel, it is expected that it 
eventually will find its way back to 
mills as high grade scrap. 

A number of war,p.ants are still in 
process of change from old t) new 
productien -schedules, while most. of 
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August failed to meet shippers’ expecta- 
tions although it exceeded shipments 
reached in the like 1942 period. Dock | id 


400 TON HYDRAULIC FORMING & FLANGING PRESS 
A completely modern unit — fast, powerful and adapt- 


a 
pons oy ng ay fre 15 yw . Cee an able. Built to stand 24-hour production. Equipped with 
August, an increase of 261,952 over the ether fobri- a unique type pump and valve design that eliminates 
same period a year ago. The season's caters of the need for cooling coils with their inherent threat of 
loadings to August 16 stood at 45,211,- heavy mete” water entering the oil supply line. If you fabricate heavy 





164 ‘tons, against 53,934,180 in corre- 
sponding 1942 period. 

Reflecting addition of three vessels 
during the month ended Aug. 15, the 
trip capacity of the American Great | 
Lakes ore fleet reached a new all-time | 
record of 2,925,090 gross tons. Number 
of ships in the fleet rose to 316 and only 
four of these were carrying grain on Aug 
15 last, the monthly report of C. C 
Lindeman, statistician for M. A. Hanna 
(®>., shows. A month ago there were 
808 vessels out of 313 in the ore trade, 
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those that have been on steady produc- 
tion have covered steel requirements 
for the next three or four months. Small 
lot buying is steady and mills report 
little change in backlog position. 

Plate demand continues at a peak and 
mills are maintaining capacity production 
to supp'y shipbuilders and other war 
consumers. So far there has been no 
announcement of any slowing down in 
plate imports from the United States. 


Sheet demand is easier and sales for 
the past week were mostly in small lots. 
Most users placed orders in June cov- 
ering requirements for the next three or 
four months, with the result that new 
business is chiefly fill-in tonnage or from 
non-wWar consumers. No surplus stocks 
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Research Laboratories 
Need Versatile Saws 


The New Kensington, Pa., re- 
search laboratory of the Alu- 
minum Company of America 
the two MARVEL No. 8 
Metal-cutting Band Saws pic- 
tured here, to cut test specimens 
from alloy steels and aluminum 
alloy products of every shape 
and description, varying from 
1/16” to 18” thick. The MARVEL 
No. 8 in the foreground has 
been in continuous service for 
11 years and proved so “well 
suited for the large variety of 
sizes and shapes to be sawed,” 
that the modern MARVEL No. 8 
behind it was added. 


of black or galvanized are reported. 

Production of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada for six months ending June 
30 totaled 1,499,153 net tons, 4.2 per 
cent less than in the comparable period 
in 1942 but 16.5 per cent greater than 
that in first half of 1941. June ingot 
output was 239,501 tons, a daily average 
of 7985 tons, compared with 8364 tons 
average in May. 

Comparisons in net tons are as follows: 


Steel ingots, Pig Ferro- 

castings iron alloys 

June, 1948 239.501 147,889 18,151 
May, 1943 271,737 154,746 17,971 
June, 1942 254,163 167,961 14,664 
6 Mos. 1948 1,499,153 867,789 111,798 
6 Mos. 1942 1,559,238 974,000 107,843 
6 Mos. 1941 1,286,246 700,617 98,426 
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ARMSTRONG - BLUM 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
“The Hack Saw People” 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
225 Lafayette St.. New York 
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Scrap Men To Confer 
With OPA, WMC for Aid 


A committee of five members of the 
Institute of Iron and Steel Inc. will hold 
a conference Aug. 26 with Office of Price 
Administration and War Manpower 
Commission, to take up various problems. 
The committee consists of E. C. Barrin- 
ger, president of the Institute; Julian C. 
Hammack, general counsel of the Insti- 
tute; William Pohn, Pohn Iron & Metal 
Co., Chicago; Milton Mahler; Morrow 
Steel Co., Detroit. Fifth member will 
be announced later. 

The committee will present recom- 
mendations formulated at Cleveland, July 
29, by the industrial relations and yard 
dealers’ committees and approved by the 
Institute board. The yard dealers’ com- 
mittee recommended modification of the 
OPA schedule to reflect changing condi- 
tions and increase labor costs for scrap 
preparation but no basic change in prices 
is being advocated. WMC is asked to give 
greater consideration to labor problems, 
especially in view of the fall scrap drive 
expected to be announced soon, to pro- 
vide adequate help to handle the in- 
creased volume. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


738 tons, shop building, Pocatello, Idaho, for 
United States Navy, to Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., Minneapolis. 


160 tons, plant building, National Lead Co., 
New York state, to Frank M. Weaver & 
Co. Inc., Lansdale, Pa.; Turner Construction 
Co., New York, general contractor. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Chanee Vought Aircraft, 


bids in. 


650 tons, 
Stratford, 


hangar, 
Conn.; 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL PLACED 


Washington 
Mills, 


unstated project, 
Steel Rolling 


2000 tons, for 
state, to Northwest 
Seattle. 

1050 tons, barge pier, trestle and miscellaneous 
construction, naval ammunition depot, east 
coast, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh; Elmhurst Contracting Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

tons, test cells, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 

Kenosha, Wis., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 

Inc.; Gust K. Newberg, Chicago, contractor. 


RAILS CARS... 
FREIGHT CARS PLACED 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 200 hoppers to Ralston 
Steel Car Co.; subject to WPB approval. 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 300 

box cars, to own shops. 
Lehigh Valley, 900 hoppers and 250 gondolas, 


to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
subject to WPB approval. 
Clinchfield, increase in hoppers from 400 to 


500, to American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, increase in hoppers 
from 70 to 100; subject to WPB approval; 
composite wood and steel construction. 


| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 600 box, 200 


gondolas and 200 hoppers, to General Amer- 
ican Transportation Corp., Chicago; com- 
posite wood and steel construction. 


Chicago & Illinois Midland, 62 gondolas, 40 
tons capacity, to Mather Stock Car Co., 
Chicago. 
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ASSAULT 


BOATS 
for example 


Special cold-forged metal parts for 
assault boats are made on equip- 
ment used regularly in the manu- 
facture of Hassall special nails, 
rivets and screws. Thousands of 
similar examples. 









// Accurate to four 
places. Printed in 
three colors for maxi- 
mum legibility. 
Avoids errors. Saves 
time. No cost. No 
obligation. 














JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Established 1850 


Oakland and Clay Sts. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WRIGHT 
Improved Thigh Speed 


HOISTS 







In these days of shortages we don’t 
need to know how to choose a new 
hoist—but how to use an old one 
more efficiently, and how to make 
it last longer. 

So—get busy with the grease 
gun! Where properly lubricated 
and maintained, many WRIGHT 
HOISTS have given constant, trouble- 
free service for 20 and 25 years. We 
have known other hoists to be so 
badly abused they were ruined in 
two years. Your WRIGHT HOIST will 
last indefinitely if you treat it right. 

If your hoist is under constant 
use, as on assembly line work, in- 
spect and lubricate it at regular 
intervals. If it is subjected to in- 
termittent service, then perhaps 
lubrication every three months and 
inspection every six months is suffi- 
cient. But keep your load chain well- 
lubricated at all times. A lubricated 
chain will far outlast a dry chain. 

Conserve steel and maintain pro- 
duction schedules by regular 
inspection and lubrication. 





Y In Business for Your Safety 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING 
* DIVISION 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, New York 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Cast Scrap Situation Acute; 
Labor Shortage Handicaps Mills 


Seattle—Scarcity of cast iron scrap is 
approaching the critical stage in the 
Pacific Northwest. Local foundries are 
operating under a handicap and while 
production has not been Basan" the 
situation calls for relief. Price is the 
crux of the matter. Regional OPA 
officials will meet in Chicago Aug. 26 
to consider the problem. Under pre- 
sent conditions most cast goes to mills, 
as dealers assert that a differential of 
$2.50 a ton does not cover costs of 
segregating. They are asking a differen- 
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tial of $6 a ton and in addition request 
a differential of $4.50 a ton as between 
broken and unbroken scrap, against a 
piseat $2.50. Local foundries are 
ringing cast from Montana, paying 
freight of $10, which brings the plant 
cost to $30, which is $2.50 more than 
the cost of pig iron. Automobile motor 
blocks furnish a good source of cast but 
cost of preparing this material is more 
than the present scale allows. Foun- 
dries, engaged about 90 per cent in war 
work, are using increased tonnages of 
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pig iron, most of which comes from 
Provo, Utah. However, deliveries are 
behind schedule, one plant reporting 
Aug. 12 that it had not yet received its 
July allotment. Manpower shortage is 
serious in the foundry industry, probably 
more critical than in any other branch 
of the metal trades. Even unskilled 
labor is unobtainable and in the cir- 
cumstances it is impossible to reduce 
backlogs. 

The manpower problem is a handicap 
ti) rolling mills, one plant reporting its 
crew 25 per cent short, in one period 
only six heats instead of 20 being poss- 
ible. In this situation operators cannot 
figure future capacity, making it im- 
possible to reduce backlogs. One plant 
has just received a crane which was or- 
dered nearly two years ago. 

Isaacson Iron Works’ new forging 
ingot plant was officially opened Aug. 
14. This is the largest forge melt shov 
on the Pacific Coast. Currently it will 
be engaged in manufacturing propul- 
sion equipment for the Navy and Mari- 
time Commission but following the war 
its facilities will be extended to other 
specialized steel items. The new foun- 
dry of the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
at its Renton, Wash., plant went into 
production recently. * 

Steel scrap is flowing to rolling mills 
in steady tonnages, most of it from ship- 
yards, although general industrial plants 
furnish considerable. From a mill stand- 
point the situation is satisfactory. 

The warehouse market continues ac- 
tive, all items moving in volume. Cold- 
rolled steel and plates are tight, while 
alloys and galvanized sheets are easier. 
Dealers report improved delivery from 
mills, which permits them to build up 
limited inventories. Until recently stocks 
were practically exhausted as materials 
upon arrival from the East moved im- 
mediately to the job. 

At Grand Coulee dam a fourth genera- 
tor has begun operating, adding 100,000 
kw., bringing the present rated capacity 
of the facility to 600,000 kilowatts. The 
equipment was built by the Newport 
News Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 
Some of the parts were 16 feet in diame- 
ter, requiring special railroad routing to 
avoid small bridges and tunnels. 

While merchant bars are being rolled 
in heavier volume than reinforcing, some 
tonnages of the latter are being placed 
for military units. Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills, Seattle, has a contract to fur- 
nish 2000 tons, including some merchant 
bars, for an unstated project. 

Cast iron pipe agencies are now in 
better position to make prompt deliv- 
eries. Most current business is for pub- 
lic housing projects where contractors 
are permitted to specify the type of pipe 
to be installed. In these instances price 
is usually the deciding factor. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 


Warehouse Prices, Page 141 


New York—Allocations for copper are 
somewhat lower for September. Some 


| consumers asked for less metal and in 


other cases allotments were reduced in 
an effort to force more use for scrap, 
supplies of which are heavy on some 
grades. 

There was no great pressure to buy 
copper for next month. While domestic 
production will be well absorbed, out- 
pet at mines continties curtailed by la- 

r shortages which also tends to slow 
down refineries, mills and fabricators. 
More tonnage will probably go into the 
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WAHLERT EYE SHIELD 


® Non-flammable. @ Visor is replaceable. 
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and more hours of work from each pound of steel used, | 
thus saving both time and material. As “HERCULES” | 
is available in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 
constructions as well as in the Standard and Preformed 
types, there is, in this one grade, a right rope for every 
heavy-duty purpose. 
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Flexible, transparent. 


o 

© Adjustable at any angle. 

® Does not interfere with use of glasses. 
. 


Available in clear, smoked amber or 
light green. 


@ Sizes 11” x 4” to 11” x 10”. 


OTHER PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


@® GOGGLES © MASKS ® HOODS 
© HELMETS @ RESPIRATORS 






Wahlert Products Corporation 
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| You can depend on Preformed 
| “HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
/ Rope for maximum efficiency. Its | 
long life means fewer replacements | 






















We would be glad to have you 
write for further particulars. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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PLATE & WELDING 


DIVISION 


SHARON PA 


PLANT AT 


Steel plate fabricators 


Manufacturers of Class | pressure vessels 
and all other classes of welding 


Complete X-ray and annealing facilities 


Completely equipped department for 
field erection 






TODAY —pevoted 100% to War Production 


TOMORROW —at Your Service 


Plate and Welding Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
SHARON, PA. 
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e = LIFT CHAIN 
ELECTRIC WELDED 
monet coenarnes WEAT TREATED 
@ Cutaway view of a Reading 
Multiple Gear Chain Hoist. 
Capacities from ‘/ to 20 tons. 
seers All gears in the Reading Multiple Gear Chain Hoist operate in a bath of oil. And note 
ot the compact construction! Maintenance can be handled by an ordinary mechanic. 
tothe : . ‘ 
Wren be Ask for your free copy of Reading Catalog No. 58 which describes all types of 
om Reading Chain Hoists. It can be of real help in selecting chain hoists engineered to 
vit stay on the job with minimum maintenance. 
iS Cal 
ae READING CHAIN HOISTS 


Multiple Gear Hoists —'/2 to 20 tons; Army-Navy Type Hoists—'/2 to 10 tons; 
Differential Type Hoists—'/2 and 1 ton; Extended Chain Wheel Hoists—'/2 to 5 tons; 
Low-Head Hoists —2 to 12 tons; Quick-Speed Multiple Gear Hoists —up to 1 ton; 
+ Twin Hook Type Hoists —'/2 to 5 tons; Worm Geared Hoists—'/2 and 1 ton. 


Reading Chain & Block Corporation, 2102 Adams St., Reading, Pa. 


CHAIN HOISTS-ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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reserve stockpile than was the case in 
August. 

Foundries have been the last to receive 
and have allotments endorsed for Sep- 
tember, as was the case in August. There 
is some slackening in demand for brass 
shell cases due to heavy production 


| over an extended period which has built 


| up large reserves but with a shooting 
| war now in full progress this is likely 


to be but temporary. 

Supplies of high grade zinc are easier 
and less conversion of prime western 
into high grade is likely to bring more 
ordinary grades into the market. 

Zine consumption is confined. rigidly 
to war products and, while production 
is affected by labor shortages, some is 
going into stockpile although producers 
with mounting stocks differ on sales to 
the Metal Reserve Co. due to a differ- 
ence as to premium payments. 

Lead sales have slumped sharply, an 
expected development following the re- 
moval of inventory restrictions during 
the months of lightest transportation. 
September will reflect this inventory 
position. 


Clarifies CMP Rules on 





Allotments of Materials 


In any instance where class B product 
allotment procedure is followed in mak- 
ing allotments of controlled materials for 
the manufacture of class A products, all 
provisions of CMP regulations covering 
class B products apply, War Production 
Board ruled last week. Particular atten- 
tion was called to the delivery scheduling 
provisions of CMP regulation No. 1, re- 
lating to acceptance and displacement 
of orders. 

When the class A allotment procedure 
is followed with respect to class B prod- 
ucts, all of the provisions of CMP regu- 
lations governing class A products apply. 
This is true with respect to a special 
class B product, allotments for the manu- 
facture of which are made by claimant 
agencies. 


Brownlee Assumes Duties as 
OPA Deputy Administrator 


J. F. Brownlee has taken office as de- 
puty administrator in charge of pricing, 
Office of Price Administration. He had 
been director of transportation in the War 
Food Administration since May and pre- 
viously had been an official of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. He succeeds Donald H. 
Wallace who has been acting deputy ad- 
ministrator since the resignation of J. K. 
Galbraith in June. 


Steel in Europe .. . 


London—( By Radio )—Imports of iron 
ore into Great Britain have increased, 
following victory in North Africa and the 
situation is much relieved. Demand for 
steel for shipbuilding is expanding, es- 

ially for plates and sheets. Increased 

ying is being done for railroad and 
colliery material as _ restrictions are 
loosened. Demand for tin plate is 
quiet. 
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important uses 


Suvermaree are only 
a few of the thousands of 
various Springs, Spring 
Parts, Small Stampings, and 
Wire Forms Hubbard has 
made for use in active and 
vital parts of manufactured 
products. They are made 
from all kinds of metals and 
in any quantity 

Parts like these may be 
essential to your production. 
Hubbard experience in their 
manufacture and application 
can assist you; send your 
inquiries and re- 
quests for further 
information to 


M. D. HUBBARD 
SPRING COMPANY 


i 
709 Central Avenue | SPRINGS « STAMPINGS « WIRE 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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Modern ANALYSIS 


- « » SPECTRO ANALYSIS 
- »- » CARBON DETERMINATION 
» « » SULPHUR DETERMINATION 


Carbon Determinator provides 
accurate and rapid carbon de- 
termination of ferrous and noa- 
ferrous materials, well within 
A.S.T.M. specifications for con- 
trol work . . . and within two 
minutes. 


Sulphur Determinator provides 
accurate sulphur determination 
. . within three minutes. 





CARBON 
DETERMINATOR 


= 
Complete line of spec- 
trographic equipment 
and accessories. De- 
signed to meet the 
exacting needs of 
modern research or 
control analysis. 





SPECTROGRAPH 
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D.O.James Gear Speed Re- 
ducers are produced to meet 
any Power Saving Problem 
and are made in an extensive 
range of sizes and ratios. 





obligations 
and 

opportunities 
of tomorrow! 






The experience 
derived from 
the successful 
handling of in- 
dustry’s vast war-time gear and 
gear speed reducer require- 
ments by our organization 
gives us an initiative that will 
prove invaluable to our capa- 
bility of meeting the obliga- 
tions and opportunities of 
industry’s post-war gear and 
gear reducer requirements. 
















ESTABLISHED 1888 


D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING CO. 
1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 





MAKING ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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Postwar Excess Tool Disposal 
Prime Problem of Industry 


Boston — By the end of this year in- 
dustry will have installed an estimated 
1,370,000 machine tools, practically all 
of them in operation cok most newer 
units over-strained in the production of 
war goods and equipment. Of these, 
approximately 700,000 will have been 
built and delivered in three years, 1941- 
43, inclusive. Less obsolete machines, 
1940, expansion in the total number of 
tools in use will approach 80 per cent in 
four years. 

Since most of the newer units are 
more efficient, the expansion in produc- 
tivity is even greater, nearer 100 per 
cent; thousands of these machines are 
at least 20 per cent more efficient than 
older unif§ in metal cutting, forming 
and other operations. 

Thousands of these machines are 
owned by the government through De- 
fense Plant Corp. financing. Their dis- 
posal and disposition of federal-owned 
tool-building capacity is the major post- 
war problem confronting the industry. 
To what extent the new machines can 
be adapted to normal peacetime pro- 
duction is a matter of prime importance, 
overshadowing even their ultimate dis- 
posal. As to this, hardly two members 
of the industry agree, estimates ranging 
from 80 to 50 per cent, depending 
largely on the type of machine built by 
the person interviewed. 


THESE TANKS 
COT THERE 





DUE TO WAREHOUSE SERVICE! 


A tank factory needed steel shafts in filteen 
order . . . and beat 
@ similar problem in 


deys! Bissett accepted this 
the promise! Perha 


your plant can be solved by Bissett engineers. 
BUY WAR BONDS 





General purpose tools, on the whole, 
will be adaptable in greater numbers 
than those designed and engineered for 
special production. Much of this, how- 
ever, is yet in the field of conjecture. 
While thousands of machines could, with 
minor adjustments, be made adaptable 
if necessary, they will, for all their im- 
proved efficiency, soon in competi- 
tion with new machines of improved 
design, capable of higher production at 
lower costs. Most new tools now pro- 
ducing for war are getting hard use 
through continuity of operation, inex- 
perienced operators and slack mainte- 
nance. 

For the first year or two after the 
return of peace, machines then in use 
will be extensively utilized; there will 
be surplus of productive capacity. But 
the eolockion of demand for new goods, 
materials, methods and services will 
soon develop a need for new and im- 
proved son Pathe for their production, 
for many will be the new designs in 
‘civilian goods within a relatively short 
time after the conflict ends, with the 
release of unlimited volume of metals, 
ideas and engineering skill. Changes 
Ase in transportation, both ground and 
in the air, will be startling. 

In the rush to tool up for war rela- 
tively scant attention has been given to 
machine design in a specific unit with 
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NORMALLY CARRIED IN STOCK 
N.E. Steels and Standard $.A.E. Steels, both 
Carbon and Alloy, Hot Rolled and Cold 
Drawn + Chisel Steels *« Cumberland Ground 
Shaits + Drill Rod « High Speed Tool Bits + 
Shim Steels + Tool Steels + Tool Steel Tub- 
ing * Boiler Tubing. 





MAIN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
47 &. 67TH ST. eo CLEVELANO ~ 
TELEPHONE HENDERSON C908 
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the view of making a machine also 
adaptable to peacetime production; a 
few heavy and costlier tools are ex- 
ceptions. An outstanding example: 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., built an 
ordnance grinder with a 68-foot capa- 
city between ‘centers, said to be the larg- 
est tool of its type ever estetadiind. 
First designed for ordnance grinding 
only, the high cost, with prospects of 
limited after-war use, prompted changes 
in design costing but a few thousand 
dollars additional, which make it possible 
to grind steel mill rolls. Specifications 
for this type include: normal swin 
(diameter) 36 inches; maximum swing 
(diameter) 39-15/16 inches; nomina 
length between centers, 68 feet; steady- 
rest capacity, maximum diameter, 26% 
inches; wheel carriage length, 18 feet, 
six inches; width, four feet six inches; 
width of ways, each, six inches; speeds, 
three to 105 inches per minute; wheel 
spindle, large bearing, 5% x 12 inches; 
small bearing, 5% x 12 inches; length 
of bearings, outside to outside, 36 inches; 
drive, multivle vee be'ts; taper capa- 
city over 68 feet, 0.75 inch per foot; 
length, 110 feet, width, 16% feet; 
weight, 270,000 pounds. 


DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
the follow:ng expansions and equipment 
purchases (figures are approximate): 

Motor Products Corp., Det-oit, $150,000, for 
equiprent at a plant in Michigan. 


St. Paul Engineering & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 
Minn., $90,000 for equipment at a plant in 


Minnesota. 
Increase in contract with American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh. 


$75,000 for additional facilities at plant in 
Ohio, making overall commitment $615 000. 

Increase in contract with Clarke Ae-o-Hy- 
draulics Inc., Pasadena, Calif., $100,000 for 
additional machinery and equipment at plant 
in Caliornia, making overall commitment 
$315,000. 

Increase in contract with Maryland Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., Baltimore, $150.000 for addi- 
tional facilities at a plant in Marvland, mak- 
ing overall commitment $1,700.000. 

Increase in contract with Ladidh Drop Forge 
Co., Cudahy, Wis., $1:200 000 for additional 
facilities at plant in Wisconsin, making over- 
all commitment $10570.000. 

Associated Iron & Metal Co., Oakland, Calif., 
$60.000 for nlant facilities in California. 

United Milling & Mining Co., Chicago, 
$275,000 for plant Sapilities in Wiscons‘n. 

Increase in contfaet with Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, $2,700,000 for additional 
equipment at a plant in Michigan, making 
overall comritrent $48.00 000. 

American Thermometer Co., St. Louis, $35,- 
000 for equipment at a plant in Missouri. 

Increase in contract with Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, $1,600,000 for additional facilities at 
plants in Michigan and Ohio, making overall 
commitment $88,500 000. 

Adirondack Foundries & Steel Inc., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., increase in contract, for addi- 
tional facilities in New York, $35,000, making 
overall commitment $1,725 000. 

Nash-Kelvina*tor Corp., Detroit, increase in 
contract, $2 650,000, for additional facilities at 
plant in Wisconsin, making overall commit- 
inent $36 600 000. 

National Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago, $55,- 
000, for facilities at Indiana plant. 

Increase in contract with Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md., $115 000, 
for additional facilities at plant in North Caro- 
lina, making overall commitment %$3,900.000. 

Increrese in contract with Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., $5,500 000, for additional 
facilities for plants in Illinois and Indiana, 
making overall commitment $93,000,000. 
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W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY 
tron Ore - Pig iron - Coal and Coke - Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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PERFORATED METALS 








Hendrick follows your instructions occurotely, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting materiol. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Please Consu/t Telephone Directory 








Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 





tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Stee! Plate Construction 











































































































Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Valluce G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Price gem é; 
ies td of pickling room” practice’ and 
~~ construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO, 
Book Department 


1213 W, 3rd St. 





Cleveland, O.../| 
429-8 








August 23, 1943 
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years since 1892—and today we 
are still making quality gears and 
continue to distribute Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 
in war and peace Simonds Gears 
have stood the test of time and 


wear—that is why they are so 





widely used everywhere. { 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WILLIAMS Zucke&s 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 
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NEW BUSINESS 








CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND —-Bissett Steel Co., 945 East 
Sixty-seventh street, George Bissett, presi- 
dent, is increasing size of new warehouse and 
office buildings from 26 x 80 and 24 x 50 
feet to 60 x 158 and 60 x 78 feet. respec- 
tively. Cost is increased from %25,000 to 
$40,000. 

ELYRIA, O.—Electro Alloys Co., W. C. Whyte, 
vice president, has developed preliminary 
plans, to be more definite about Sept. 1, 
for plant expansion, with one-story building, 
90 x 150 feet, to cost about $40,000. 

MT. GILEAD, O.—Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
is expanding production facilities to include 
manufacture of Mount Gilead Clear flow 
filters. Company has taken over assets of 
Galion Filter Co., formerly a division of Cen- 
tral Ohio Steel Products Co., at Galion. 
Filters will be used for purification of hy- 
draulic, quenching and transformer oils. 

WEST LIBERTY, O.—Moore Enameling & 
Mfg. Co., Walter B. Moore, president and 
general manager, has purchased the Bert 
Leightner planing mill, lumber yard and all 
equipment and will use the building for stor- 
age of equipment not essential to the war 
effort. Main building is 40 x 49 feet. ( Noted 
July 26, in error as located at Coshocton, O.) 

WILLOUGHBY, O.—-Willoughby Machine & 
Tool Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture machinery, tools and machine parts, 
by Humbert R. Rogant, 15 Second street, 
Willoughby Lake, agent, and associates. 


NEW JERSEY 


ELIZABETH, N. J].—General Instrument Co., 
829 Newark avenue, has let contract for 
plant alterations to Salmond-Scrimshaw Con- 


struction Co., 526 Elm street, Arlington, 
N. J., to cost about $40,000. John & Wil- 
son Ely, 744 Broad street, Newark, N. J., 
are architects. 

CARWOOD, N. J.—Aluminum Co. of America, 
South avenue, will build a one-story foundry 
addition to cost about $45,000. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—Bethlehem Steel Co., foot 
of Fourteenth street, has let contract for 
boilerhouse superstructure to J. W. Fergu- 
son, 152 Market street, Paterson, N. J., to 
cost about $50,000. Lockwood-Greene, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, engineer and 
architect. 


CONNECTICUT 


SHELTON, CONN,—wMullite Refractories Co., 
M. Fyfe, manager, Canal street, has let con- 
tract to E. & F. Construction Co., 94 Wells 
street, Bridgeport, Conn., for a plent addi 
tion costing about $45,000. Fletcher Thomp- 
son Inc., 211 State street, Bridgeport, is 
engineer. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.. 
200 Henry street, has let contract for a 
one-story addition 57 x 120 feet on Pacific 
street, to Vuono Construction Co., 217 Bed- 
ford street. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CORAOPOLIS, PA.—Pittsburgh Forgings Co., 
Gulf building, Pittsburgh, has let contract 
to David T. Riffle, 1006 Forbes street, Pitts- 
burgh, for a two-story tool storage and lock- 
er room building 23 x 107 feet, to cost 
about $50,000. Janssen & Cocken, 800 
Century building, Pittsburgh, are architects. 
S. B. Davidson, Coraopolis, is company chief 
engineer. 

SHARON, PA.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., H. V. Putnam, plant manager, Sharps- 
ville avenue, A. H. Phelps, general purchas- 
ing agent, Union Bank building, Pittsburgh, 
is considering plans for an engine room 40 
x 100 feet, 30 feet high and a power build- 
ing 60 x 60 feet, 75 feet high, two new 
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Wire of a Thousand Uses— 


XLO Music Wire is drawn under 
constant laboratory control from 
original steel to finished product. . 
. meets every demand of commer- 
cial and governmental specifications 
(WD 1085-WD 1095). In convenient 
attractive red and silver packages 
in units of 4 Ib., % Ib., and 1 Ib., 
also 5 Ib. packages, and catch- 
weight coils. Wire sizes .005” to 
-200” dia. 
At present there are stocks in 


Worcester, Akron, Atlanta, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC 
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boilers and bunkers, coal conveying and ash- 
handling system. 


MICHIGAN 

DEARBORN, MICH.—Bids will be asked soon 
by F. Storrer, city engineer, for an 80-ton 
daily capacity sludge incinerator at the west 
side incinerator plant, 35 x 40 feet, to cost 
about $150,000. 

DETROIT—Schreiber Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
258 East Vernor highway, has been incor~® 
porated with $25,000 capital to conduct a 
manufacturing business, by Albert J. 
Schreiber, 215 Chalfonte avenue, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Jarecki Machine & 
Tool Co. has let contract to Arthur Hogan, 
Grand Rapids, for plant addition at 320 Hall 
street SW, at estimated cost of $20,000. 

TRENTON, MICH.—Trenton Technical Lab- 
oratories Inc., 2874 Fourth street, Trenton, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture and sell ferrous and nonfer- 
rous castings, by Lawrence Harrison, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.—Wyandotte Processing 
Co., 364 Walnut street, has’ been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital to deal in auto- 
motive and airplane parts, by William P. 
Danna, 3447 Crane avenue, Detroit. 


ILLINOIS 


HARVEY, ILL.—Whiting Corp. is having 
plans prepared by Burnham & Hammond, 
160 North LaSalle street, Chicago, factory 
addition costing about $100,000. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—Board of Public Works, H. 
A. Campbell, chairman, O. Abshier, secre 
tary, City Hall, is having preliminary plans 
prepared for numerous grade crossing sep- 
arations for postwar construction, at cost 
estimated at $6,000,000. M. G. Johnson is 
city engineer. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Maryland Dry Dock Co., 2900 
Childs street, Fairfield, Md., which installed 
an 18,000-ton dry dock in service early this 
year, will build another of 10,500 tons ca- 
pacity. 

BALTIMORE—Maryland Metal Building Co., 
McComas and Race streets, has let contract 
for a small warehouse building. 

BALTIMORE—Hunt Mfg. Co., 115 Hollings- 
worth street, machine shop work, has leased 
about 5000 square feet in a building at 110 
East Pratt street and about an equal space 
at the Philadelphia Steamship Co. pier, Light 
and Pratt streets, mainly for storage. 

BALTIMORE—Edgar R. Smith Co. has moved 
its machine shop from Linganore avenue, 
Hamilton, to 334 North Gay street, contain- 
ing about 5000 square feet, which will be 
equipped to fill ‘var orders. 

BALTIMORE—M. S. Willett Inc., machine 
shop, has moved from 6301 Eastern avenue, 
to larger quarters at 1915 Ashland avenue, 
where additional equipment has been in- 
stalled. 

BALTIMORE—Crown Cork & Seal Co., East- 
erm avertue and Kresson street, is having al- 
terations made to one of its larger manufac- 
turing buildings. 

BALTIMORE—Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
1301 Wicomoco street, has started construc- 
tion of a new plant containing about 330,000 
square feet on a 32-acre site at Halethorp 
and Baltimore & Ohio railroad. The plant 
will produce magnesium and aluminum ex- 
truded shapes. Completion is planned for 
Jan. 1. Company also has a tube plant at 
1301 Wicomoco street and a condenser tube 
mill at 1601 Wicomoco street. 


ALABAMA 
DECATUR, ALA.—A. K. Adams Co., 542 
Plum street, Atlanta, Ga., has been given 
contract for one-story manufacturing build- 
ing 280 x 520 feet, for Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


KENTUCKY 
HOPKINSVILLE, KY.—P. S. Sirton, engineer, 
110 New State street, Frankfort, Ky., has 
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Patented GRUENDLER 
TRAMP 


IRON 
aoa TURNINGS 


Standard, simplified, compact. Gas, coal- ee 
wood, or oil fired. Deliveries on high pri- C be Uj 5 # F R 
orities 2 or 3 days after receipt of order. For the Recovery 


of Alloys from 
Stringy Turnings 


THE G. S. BLODGETT COMPANY, INC. Here are its advantages 


53 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT When curled turnings ore 
ground, the bulk volume 
is reduced by 80% 


Enables easy extraction 


—i0 | Tr 4: TT = — oil from turn 


CORE BAKING OVENS 


Contact your foundry supply house or write: 








Permits better bricketting 


Loads more weight per 
car 


Better control in furnace 


THE PUNCH-LOK METHOD eS oe f\ 
, 


HOSE CLAMPS & | (CEE, 
FITTINGS L 


Jobbers in Principal Cities 
e STOP COSTLY LEAKS IN RUBBER HOSE 
e SPLICE FLEXIBLE WELDING CABLE 
@e SOLVE MANY OTHER REPAIR JOBS 


Descriptive Catalog on Request 


PUNCH-LOK COMPANY 


321 N. JUSTINE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS , 
GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


PLANT and MAIN OFFICE 915-17 N. MARKET «+ ST. LOUIS. MO 


*PICKLING TANKS -t~ | 
*>PLATING TANKS wy, 


od A le | oO D | Z E T A | 4 Ss NY ; : F Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
{ : 


Vi Cvils FOR 1C/ID TANKS P Locomotives, Lorries 


HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY ’ AXLESS Troins ond 


ELMWOOD AVE CLEVELAND, OHIO Complete Haulage Systems 





American 


FOR WAR PROT ~ Foa POS WAR FLANS 


The OHIG LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Safc° 


"A complete line of non-lubricated flexible couplings—c size and type for 
gone every purpose. Sales offices in principal industrial centers. (See 
h~ »- Esmee or write main office and factory for engineering date 


LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING Co., 4973 West Lake St. Ghicare 44, Wi. 


August 23, 1943 
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CLEVELANDERS PREFER 


™ CLEVELAND 


.. AND WHY TRAVELERS 
AGREE WITH THEM - 
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A genuine in- 
terest in your 
comfort by 
everyone from 
manager to 
doorman. 


Food that has 






made our 






four restau- 






rants famous. 








Deep beds, 
crisp linen, 
modern fur- 
nishings plane 


ned for comfort. 


‘ 






Gay music for 






dancing, or 






calm quiet if 






you prefer. 


Convenience that saves time and 
money. Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 


vA A next door to everything 


Dive iting you'll want to see in 
HAL Cleveland. 
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received bid of $76.160 from E. H. Mar- 
hoeffer Jr. Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
for a sewave disposal plant here for the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOCGA, TENN.—Combustion Engi- 
neering Co. Inc., 1032 West Main street, is 
having plans made for a concrete and steel 
factory addition to cost about $100,000. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Gas & Heat- 
ing Co., 226 Sixth avenue North, has let 
contract to V. L. Nicholson & Co., for ad- 
dition to gas plant, to cost about $40,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DURHAM, N. C.—Durham Container Co., 
J. F. Burnham, general manager, plans a 
$250 000 plant for postwar construction, cost 
including land. building and equipment. Will 
contain 75 000 s~uare feet of floor space, in- 
cluding cold-storage area. 

HIGH FOINT, N. C.—Metal Stamping Works 
will build a plant addition at Roy street and 
proposed Byrum street, to cost $4600. 


VIRGINIA 


GRAVELLY POINT, VA.—Public Buildings 
Administration, Washington, has let contract 
to Riggs, Distler & Co., 215 North Calvert 
street, Baltimore, at $41,450, for oil burner 
conversion at National Airport federal office 
building. 





WISCONSIN 


KAUKAUNA, WIS.—Kaukauna Machine Corp. 
las let contract to Hennes & Glaff Construc- 
tion Co., Kaukauna, for a one-story 52 x 
82-foot plant addition. E. A. Wettengel, 
116 South Pierce avenue, is architect. 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Jefferson county, W. W. 
Kent, county judge, plans construction of 
two-story administration building, two steel 
frame hangars and one-story shop building 
at Mid-County airport at cost of $300,000. 
Wignall & Neff, Port Arthur, Tex., and 
Harry Woodside, Beaumont, are architects. 


McALLEN, TEX.—Rado Refining Co., Charles 
J. Holland, president, has completed plans 
for five miles of six-inch pipe line to con- 
nect refinery with Continental Pipe Line's 
main line and will also construct its own lines 
in the five oil Selds to connect with Conoco 
main line. Gathering nes also will be laid. 
Cost estimated at $50,000. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Transit 
Co., Transit Tower building, is having plans 
prepared by A. B. and R. M. Ayres, same 
address, for mechanical shop repair build- 
ing for buses, 210 x 260 feet, to cost $250,- 
000 and garage building and facilities, to 
cost $75,000, for postwar construction. 


CALIFORNIA 


| LOS ANGELES—Aero Magnetic Laboratories, 


| OAKLAND, CALIF. —- 


SEATTLE—Seattle 


4870 Santa Monica boulevard, has teen 
formed by P. A. Robinson and will establish 
business at that address. 

Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co., Merlo-Nordstrom division. 2431 
Peralta street, has let contract for a factory 
addition to Christensen & Lyons, 3454 har- 
land street, San Francisco, for a factory ad- 
dition to cost about $40.000. A. Froberg, 
6454 Harlan street, Oakland, is architect. 


WASHINGTON 

Transit Commission has 
plans for enlargement of facilities at Jeffer- 
son and Atlantic garages. 


SEATTLE—Bids will be called soon for 200- 


bed hospital costing $800000 for King 
County Medical Service Corp. Federal 
Works Agency has allocated $600,000 for 


the purpose. Equipment and furnishings 
will cost $125,000. 
CANADA 


VICTORIA, B, C.—Victoria Machinery Depot 
Co. Ltd., Dallas road, has started work on 
plant addition and installation of equipment 
0 ccst approximately ‘ 

LIVERPOOL, N. S.—Thompson Brothers Ma- 
chinery Co. Ltd., Water street, has given 


BUSINESS 





general contract to Howard Keddy, for con- 
struction for plant addition to cost $38 000. 
Plans by Leslie R. Fairn, architect. Wolf- 
ville, call for building two stories, 50 x 146 
feet. 

CHIPPEWA, ONT.—wNorton Co., head office 
Worcester, Mass., has given gene~al contvact 
to Smith Bres. Construction Co. Ltd., 1740 
Ellen street, Niagara Falls, for construction 
of addition to furnace room to cost about 


$10 000. 
KITCHENER, ONT.—Canadian Blower & 
Forge Co. Ltd., 90 Woodside Park, plans 


to start work soon on construction of plant 
addition to cost about $20,000. 

MIMICO. ONT.—Dominion Abrasive Wheel 
Co. Ltd., 49 Main street, plans.to start work 
soon orn construction of plant addi*ion esti- 
mated to cost, with equipment, $25,000. 


LONDON, ONT.—Spraymotor Ltd., 11038 
York street, is having plans prepared by 
Watt & Blackwell. architects. 284 Dundas 
street, and bids will be called in about a 
week for construction of plant addition to 
ecst about $25,000. 


LONDON, ONT.—tTaylor Electric Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., 625 Princess avenue, has given gen- 
eval contract to John Hayman & Sons, 432 
Wellington street, for construction of plant 
addition to cost about $25.000. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors of Canada 
Ltd., William street, plans immediate ervec- 
tion of plant addition to ccst about $15 000. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Port Arthur Ship- 
building Co. Ltd., has started preliminary 
work in connection with plant addition to 
cost about $35.000. 

PORT COLBORNE, ONT.—Canadian Furnace 
Co., pig iron, has given geneval contract to 
Smith Brothers Construction Co. Ltd., 1740 


Ellen street, Niagara Falls, on cost-plus 
bas‘s.: for construction of plant addition 20 
x 60 feet. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Fairgrieve & Son Ltd., 40 
Dovercourt Road, dies, washing machines, 
etc.. has given general contract to Bradford- 
Heshal, 1170 Yonge street, for construction 
of plant addition to cost about $25,000. 
Marani & Morris, 46 Bloor street west, 
architects. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., T. Munford, divisicnal engineer, Lon- 
don. Ont., has given general contract to R. J. 
Wilson Ltd., 341 Tecurseh st-eet Fast. for 
construction of car repairing plant here, to 
cest about $50,000, with equipment. 

ARVIDA, QUE.—Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd., 1700 Sun Life building, Montreal, has 
given general contract to Foundation Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 1538 Sherbrooke street 
West, Montreal, for construction of new 
plant buildings and installation of equip- 
ment to cost about $50 000. 

CHAMBLY CANTON, QUE.—Bennett Limited, 
fibre board. etc., plans to start work soon 
on plant addition and installation of equip- 
ment to cost about $35,000. 


LAUZON, QUE.—Town of Lauzon, Levis 
Bourassa, secretary-treasurer, is receiving 


tenders for construction of filtration plant 
and extension to sewers, estimated to cost 
about $175,000. Lachee Langlais. 105 Cote 
de la Montagne street, Quebec City, con- 
sulting engineer. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Living Room Furniture 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., 2566 St. Catharine street 
East, is having plans prepared and will call 
tenders soon for construction of new fac- 


tory, to cost about $30,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers Ltd., 
5136 Notre Dame street East, is having plans 
prepared for construction of plant addition 
and installation of equipment to cost about 
$50 000. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—Antonio Bureau Iron Works, 
170 Third street, plans to start work scon 
on construction of plant addition two stories, 


40 x 100 feet, to cost about $12,000. 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE.—Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd., 1700 Sun Life building, 
Montreal, has given general contract to 
Fraser_ Ltd., 360 St. James Street 

~ “West, Montreal, for alterations to laboratory 
and installation of new equipment to cost 
about $150,000. 
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{ Immediate Shipments of 


BARS-PLATES 
SHAPES-SHEETS 


From Stock 


We Also Offer 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OF FLAME CUT PLATES 
IN IRREGULAR SHAPES, CIRCLES, Discs, ETC. 
"234. J} 


DAVID SMITH 46nst ¥ 
STEEL CO ix > 
































WE WANT 
TO HELP 
You 


Call us for— 





Too! Steels As Rolled, Annealed and Heat 
High Speed Steel Treated Machinery Steels 
Drill Rod Alloy and Carbon Grades 
Tool Bits Cold Finished and Hot Rolled 
Simonds Fiat Ground Stock Structurals and Bar Shapes 
Welding Wire Special Pilates . . . Flame Cutting 


BENEDICT-MILLER, INC. 


N. J. Phone: MArket 3-6400 N. Y. Phone: REctor 2-2732 
216 CLIFFORD ST. NEWARK 5, WN. J. 

















Bet ess 1 ON | Pee 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYS TONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Ca 


talogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











[QUALITY STEELS 


TOOL STEELS—TOOL STEEL TUBING—DRILL ROD 
FINE SPRING STEELS—BAND SAW STEELS 
STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING STEEL SPECIALTIES 


SANDVIK STEEL, INC __.__ 
NEW YORK — CLEVELAND —CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES | 





ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1893 
EMPLOYEE IDENTIFICATION BADGES 
IDENTIFICATION PASS CASES 








TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
LIGHT METAL STAMPINGS 
LIGHT ASSEMBLIES 











416 LUCAS AVE. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL & CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 

“He Profits Most Better Steel 
Who Serves Best” Soe Castings 














STANLEY 


Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 
SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


MEW BRITAIN, CONN.—BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Fisrth-Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 


TOOL STEELS 
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REEVES STEEL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


©: 2: 272 G2 aR SES OS Se Se SOS Se Se eee Re ek ek et Re 2t et BS FB 


Dover, Ohio 


SHEET STEEL AND SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR WAR NEEDS 
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STAMPINGS... 
WHITEHEAD’S 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE IS YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


19035 Literature on Request 1945 


WHITEHEAD 


es Ce Oe Ok 


1667 W, Lafayette Bivd., Detroit 16, Mich. 


—_.USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





7 





‘‘To economize 
galvanize at 
Enterprise ey, Pains 


Delivery 
by truck 
or railroad 


ENTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 














FOR SALE 


STEEL BUILDINGS & CRANES 


1—BUILDING 70’ x 146’, WITH 5-TON SHEPARD CRANE. 
1—15-TON CLEVELAND CRANE, 27’ SPAN 230 V. DC. 
1—LEAN-TO BUILDING 45’ x 72’ WITH OR WITHOUT COL- 


UMNS. 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY— WARREN, OHIO 





RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — Super-quality machine 
reconditioned—not 


ordinary Relayers. 
EW GAELS, Anglo ond Settee Gare, Sete, Num, 
Frogs, Switches, Pilates, other 
Track Accessories. 


Although our tonnages are not as » 2 > 
tofore, most sizes are usually available 


house stocks. 
Every effort made take care of emergency 
requirements. Phone, “write or Wire. 


L. 8B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 











FOR SALE 


CRANES 


Low prices on “as is” basis 


Shepard— 5 ton 46°6" DC 
Niles — 7%, ton 40°00" DC 
Box —10 ton 260" DC 
Shepard—10 ton 27°34" DC 
P&H —20 ton 420" AC 


A. JAY HOFMANN 


BLOWERS | REBUILT 
FANS AND 
EXHAUSTERS || GUARANTEED 


Large Stocks—Prompt Shipments 
All Types—For All Services 





Positive pressure and centrifugal blowers. 
Exhausters for sand blast, grinders, dust. 
Ventilating fans.—Roof ventilators. 





We Buy, Sell and Exchange 


GENERAL BLOWER COMPANY 
404 N. Peoria St. Monroe 0244 


RELAYING RAIL 
Practically all weights—Anv quantity. Im- 
mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 

Write, Wire, or Phone 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charteston, W. Va. 





a, 








RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 


bars, locomotives, cranes and other railway 
material. 


Write, wire or phone for prices. 








Narberth, Pa. SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
F Se ake 108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 
Boring Mills: 36”, 42”, 54”, 60”, 10’ 
Roll Grinder: N 50” x 28’, M.D. 
WANTED Lathe: "O4” . 12° Bove & Seats R A IL *) A Cc * ES S O R IES 


l—Two-way ROLLER STRAIGHT- 
ENER Capt. %” x 1%” solid steel 
bars square, rectangular, octagons 
and hexagons. 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
865 Mt. Prospect Ave. Newark 4, N. J. 


Lathe: Niles 48” x 26’ 

Punch, Peles 6’ Throat, 14” through 1” 
Turret Lathe, 24” Gisholt, 64%” hole 
Turret Lathes: 21”, 28” Gisholt 


AARON MACHINERY Co. 
45 Crosby St. 





New York 12, N. Y. 














NG MILL, 72° Niles, B.D 

ND ER, Roll 30°x76” Parrel, M.D 
SEATERS, No. 2 M. & M. & No. 2 Baker 
HE, 26x14" Bridgeford, Gra, Hd 

SAP ER, 36* Morton Draw Cut 

SHEAR, Rotary 3/4" Newbold, 50° gap 
SHEAR, 44°x3/16" American, B.D 

SHEARS Alligator, 1"-4" 

SLOTTER, 12” Putnam, 33” table, B.D 
STRAIGHTENER, 48"—~17 rolis—4” dia. 


WEST PENN MACHINERY CO. 
1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





BORING MILL, 84° N-B-P, R.P.T., M.D 
BORING MILL, 42” Bullard, 2 ok, M.D. 
DRILL, Radial 3-1/2’ Cincinnati-Bickford, M.D. 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel 36” & 54” Gleason, M.D. 
HAMMER, Steam Forging 1100 ib. N-B-P. 

TT Piate 44° & 54° x 3/16" M.D 

SHEAR, angles No. 4 Cleve. 6"x6"x1", M D. 
STRAIGH ENER, Wire Shuster, cap. 5/8 


STRAIGHTENER, Tube Torrington 1/4°-5/8" O.D. 


STRAIGHTENER, Pilate 12-roll H&J, 84” x 1/4". 

TURRET LATHE, 34° Gisholt, H.S.-1/4", M.D 

TURRET LATHE, 26” Libby, As. 7-1 2°, 8.P.D. 
LANG —"% © wid COMPANY 

28th Street & A. Pittsburgh. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


+ BOUGHT . SOLD . 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
414 First Ave., So. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattie, Wash. New York, N. Y. 














“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


SELLERS—BU YERS—TRADERS 


More IRON & STEEL 55 
PRODUCTS _),.,. 





for Your 


Dollar! INC. Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave. 
- Chicage 33, tilinols & 











ROLLING MILLS 
EQUIPMENT 
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WHEN THERE IS 


Cleveland. 


SOMETHING ... 


you want to buy or sell, use the classified pages 
to tell other readers. Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., 











STEEL 
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—USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT— 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
REBUILT 


ALL TYPES — SIZES UP TO 300 HP 


Over 500 units in stock, 
including such well known 
makes as Falk, Cleveland, 
James, Foote, Philadel- 
hia, Jones, Palmer Bee, 
ink Belt, and others. 


Rebuilt REEVES DRIVES in stock 


All units are thoroughly 
overhauled and sold on 
money back guarantee. 


OUR PRICES FAR BELOW 
OPA CEILING VALUE 


PATRON TRANSMISSION CO. 


184 Grand St. New York 13 


YOU PRODUCERS OF 


ALLOY STEEL SCRAP: 


FULL OPA ALLOY and PHYSICAL PREMIUMS 
and REMOTE PRICES — if ‘‘Remotely located’’ 





If YOU are not obtaining FULL OPA Returns—TRY US! 





Feel perfectly free to write us for “checking” or any 
Scrap help, without obligation. 





388 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE! 


Non-Exporters of Scrap out of Our Own Continent; American (YOUR) 
Industry and Interests: “FIRST—-LAST—and ALWAYS”! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Frank, John and Will Parker, Albert Bladholm and Associates.) 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


13462 S. Brainard Avenue 


Chicago 33 (Hegewisch), Illinois 


References: Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, 605 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago; Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, 400 E. llith Street, Chicago; 
Dun & Bradstreet, Chicago; Steel, Oil, Mining, Engineering, Fabricat- 


ing, Railroad, Defense Plant Corporations, U. S. 


A., Et Cetera. 


Texas and Other Remotely Situated PRODUCERS: Please read especially! 











FOR SALE 


BOILER 


357 h.p. Heine box header straight tube, 
excellent condition 150 pounds pressure 
range including engine driven Riley 
our retort rear dump stoker and fan. 
QUEEN CITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
1—TAYLOR-WINFIELD 
BUTT WELDER 


FOR SALE 
1—AJAX CONTINUOUS BOLT 
OR RIVET HEADING MACHINE, 














FOR SALE 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
AND TANKS 
PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


JOS. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 





Type BB-10. WITH DIES 

HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
FOR SALE FOR SALE 


2—#22 TYPE 
SIRCO DUST COLLECTORS, 
RUBBER-LINED 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


2—FRICK WATER 
COOLING UNITS 
HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 














FOR SALE 


ALLIGATOR SHEAR 


No. 4, Doegler & Kirsten, high knife, 
motor driven. Attractive price. 
Immediate delivery. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 

P. O. BOX 1647 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Warren, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
FOR SALE FOR SALE 
1—150 KW Crocker Wheeler M. G. 1—National Continuous 
set, complete with switch gear; just Rivet or bolt heading 
removed from service. machine with dies 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio 











FOR SALE—SHERADIZED 


SEAMLESS TUBING 


Approximately a Carload 
SIZES FROM 1% TO 3% INCHES 
Write for prices and quantity desired. 


FOR SALE 
2—100 TON 
BOTTOM POUR LADLES 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


FOR SALE 
1—ENTEPR PRISE 
FLASH TRIMMER, 18” STROKE 
HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

















Address Box 931, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland Warren, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
FOR SALE FOR SALE FOR SALE 
1—E.C.&M. 5—ELECTRIC FURNACE 7—2-HIGH 
BILLET LIFTING MAGNET TRANSFORMERS STRIP OR BAR MILLS 
HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY HETZ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio Warren, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
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“Doc” Hets, 
“The Factery Mortician”’ 





ENGINEERED LIQUIDATION 


Bringing to liquidation, the same 
thoroughness used in launching a 
new industry. 
services, including land, buildings, 
equipment, 


Confidential Inspections & Proposals 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO., WARREN, 


Engineered Liquidation for Industry Since 1029 





Comprehensive 


inventories and intan- 


Without Obligation 
OHIO 








- Positions Wanted ~ 


ACCOUNTANT, AGE 43. 18 YEARS EXPE- 
rience as chief accountant and office manager 
of well known manufacturing concern. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all phases of manufactur- 
ing and cost accounting. Seeks position with 
ar future with large concern, preferably in 
outheast. Best references. Reply Box 979, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


ROLLER AND ROLL DESIGNER. EXPERI- 
enced with modern methods rolling alloy tool 
steel, mild steel rods and shapes. Also rolling 
electric steel ingots direct. Interested in propo- 
sitions in Mexico and Sdéuth American countries. 
Box 967, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


ESTIMATOR AND SALES ENGINEER, STRUC- 
tural and miscellaneous steel; tanks, vessels and 
ship fabrication. Wants connection selling on 
commission basis. Reply Box 987, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


Accounts Wanted _ 

















MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE 
Desires Additional Accounts 


for Southern California territory. 
Can handle lines allied to Steel 
and Tubular products. 
Write Box 973 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts 
you in touch with trained, ef- 
ficient, reliable men looking 
for new lines. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





| aul classifications other than “Positions Wanted.” 

















Help Wanted 


WELL ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER OF 
rolled and cast electric alloy and other steels has 
openings for a graduate metallurgical and plant 
engineer. Applicants please give full details as 
to education, past experience, age, references, 
salary expected and draft status in first letter. 
Address 


land 13. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER WANTED 
Experience in wire drawing machinery desirable. 
Must be capable of assuming full charge of 
plant equipment deve mt program in co- 
operation with operating organization. In reply 


give all essential facts required for prompt ac- | 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., | 


tion. Reply Box 971, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WANTED: MAN 


| or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 


facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing, 


alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving full 
| intormation, experience, ete., to Box 894, STEEL. 


Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS—This advertising serv- 


es See ing negotiates 
for supervisory, technical and ex- 
ecutive positions. Procedure will be individualized 
to personal any a Da eT, 


ected “int he Dan, 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


6.50, word 113; all capitals, | 
minimum 7) words 7.50, additiona! 
word .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mini- 


address takes seven words. 
necessary on “Positions Wanted” advertisements. 
Rephes without charge. 


Dinptaved classified rates on request. 
Address vour copy and instructions 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


to STEEL, 


Help Wanted 








WANTED 


CHIEF INSPECTOR 


College graduate, metallurgical and 
welding experience preferred—by 
long established manufacturer weld- 
ing electrodes and other welding 
products. Permanent position. Give 
full details in first letter. 


Reply Box 986 
STEEL, Penton Bildg., Cleveland 15. 








ox 983, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- | 





HELP WANTED 
STRUCTURAL STEEL ESTIMATOR 
and DESIGNER 
Large fabricating shop located in Pittsburgh 
area needs experienced. Structural Steel Es- 
timator and Desiguer who understands struc- 
tural steel shop -agmts. Give references and 

salary expected with application. 
Reply Box 984 
STEEL, Penteom@iildg., Cleveland 13. 














WITH GENERAL OFFICE | 


Wanted 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Do you have a successful background of structural 
and plate shop experience with a record of cost 
efficiency, ¢ labor relations and maintenance of 
output? Exceptional opportunity available in 
plant in western Pennsylvania if you are seeking 
challenge to your ability. Remuneration commen- 


surate with results. Give photograph, initial 
salary requirements and full ex ence part rs 
in first letter. Reply Box 985, STEEL. Penton 


Bitg., Cleveland 13 











HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED PLATE SHOP SUPERIN- 
TENDENT for large southern plant. Pre- 
fer man with engineering education capa- 
ble of handling men. Give references and 
salary expected with application. 

Address Box 977 
STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 153. 

















SAY IT HERE 





If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 
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SUB - CONTRACTING 
WORK x 


WELDED and RIVETED 
ASSEMBLIES 





We offer you an unusual combina- 
tion of engineering. designing and 
fabricating skill, ability, experience 
and facilities for Welded and Riveted 
Assemblies of all types and sizes. 


Your inquiries are invited on weld- 
ments for all types of products. We 
can assure high quality, accurate 
work, and prompt delivery. 


send blueprints for estimate, or 
write telling us your problems. 





WORDEN-ALLEN CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Over 40 Years Dependable 
Service in Structural Steel 
Fabrication’”’ 

















CYLINDERS 


For hydraulic or other applications 
Designed 





Bored and Honed to precision limits 
and superior finish 
up to and including 

40" inside diameter—44 feet in length 





We will have some open capacity for turning, 
boring or honing of work of comparable size 





McKIERNAN-TERRY CORPORATION 


Manufacturing Engineers 
HARRISON, N. J. 











SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us vour inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 








1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, Il. 
Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 


to the 
A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To Industries Requiring 


BILLET CONVERSION 
OF CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS 
—INTO— 
ROUNDS—SQUARES AND FORGING STEELS 





KIRK & BLUM 


WELDED MACHINE BASES, 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
BELT GUARDS 


Louver Panels 


Rolling capacity is now available and our 

highly specialized experience in handlin 

lly all grades of SAE, AISI and N 

ls is your assurance of a satisfactory 
conversion service. 


GEAR and 


Pressed Steel 


and ¢ er Plates 


| THE KIRK & BLUM MEG. CO. 


JERSEY SHORE STEEL COMPANY 
Jersey Shore, Penna. Phone 655 

















Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, ENC., NORTH WALES. 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings. aiso 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome. and Molybdenum. 
Wood. iron. Brass. and Alummum Pattern work. 


August 23, 1943 








mm) the in contract work are rapidly de- 

New Opportunities veloping, due to increasing govern- 

ment orders, and large production 

backlogs. Why not take advantage of this situation? The “Contract Work” 

columns of STEEL will carry your qualifications to concerns now letting con- 
tract work. Write today for rates. 
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Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 
world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 
come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here's where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 
that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


OWe Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


‘7 Rea & 
+t 





increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of sufh- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100°! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds. 


BACK THE ATTACK i With War Bonds! 


This space is @ contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by STEEL 
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ADVERTISING 


INDEX 





“Advertisements appear in previous issues. 
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, SPEED UP PRODUCTION | 
P Save ‘time by stopping : ; 
: _— quickly with a compact <9 oo 
‘ - , integral brake unit P 
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% STOP FOR POSITION : 


Stop at the desired point for quickly 
and conveniently loading and unloading 
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1/10 TO 100 HORSEPOWER 
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‘ 7 STOP AND HOLD ANY LOAD 
2 r : - Unibrake motors are very advantageous on ', 
. kn . i... hoists, elevators, inclined conveyors, etc.... ; 
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STOP FOR SAFETY , 
Reduce the hazard of injury to work- j x , : ~ 
men or damage to equipment which § ey A mi ec “5. 
might cripple vital production - ' Sy 
eS : "\ —— 
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Latch-Safe 
Switch Contact 


SOME OF THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
OF THIS LINE 
Wide choice of operating elements with one to 4 circuits 
each, indicating lights, selector switches, etc. | 


Plain 
Pushbutton 


Maintained 


Indicating Selector 
Light Switch 


e%sé 


Mushroom Head 
for easy operation 


Vbubbutton 


Comriteol Molle 
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Cutler-Hammer’s New Wide Range Line of Heavy 
Duty Pushbutton Stations offers an Unlimited 
Variety of Functional Combinations 


@ Now Cutler-Hammer offers a new 
line of Heavy Duty Pushbutton Stations 
(NEMA Type 1) for surface moynting and 
for flush mounting. The surface mounting 
enclosures accommodate from 1 to 8 
Cutler-Hammer new unitized pushbuttons ; 
the flush mounting constructions accom- 
modate from | to 3 C-H unitized pushbut- 
tons. The line provides the widest selection 
of functions and combinations available 
today and permits these stations to be 
“tailored” fo your exact needs. 

Among the many advanced 
engineering features are the 
following: one to 4 circuits for 


each pushbutton; wide variety of opera- 
tors; big buttons for gloved-hand opera- 
tion; projecting shatterproof color caps 
for 180° visibility; fitted “flange-seal” 
covers for extra sturdy and tight enclo- 
sure; rugged yet light weight construction; 
ample internal free space for easy wiring 
despite small size; no sharp corners or 
edges; excellent appearance; optional 
padiocking feature. Stations may be 
mounted horizontally or vertically. Write 

for further details today. CUTLER- 

HAMMER, Inc. , 1211 St.Paul Ave.,Mil- 

waukee, Wis, Associate: Canadian 

Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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